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MUSICAL A 








ALL IN READINESS 
FOR GALA OPENING 
OF OPERA SEASON 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Massenet’s “ Thais,” with 
Jeritza, Will Inaugurate 
Forty-first Year— Revival 
of “Meistersinger”’ Set for 
Friday Night with Rudolph 
Laubenthal as “Walther’— 
Miguel Fleta to Make Début 
as “Mario’—New “Aida” 
Settings Will Be Displayed 
on Wednesday 


HE Metropolitan Opera House, 

which passed its fortieth birthday 
on Oct. 22, will open its doors for the 
season on Monday, a week earlier than 
usual. To the average music-lover 
this will mean no more than an addi- 
tional week of opera, but to the boxes 
and the orchestra it eliminates the 
confusion that has hitherto resulted 
from the coincidence of the opening of 
the annual equine exhibition, which 
necessitated an annoying and hurried 
removal from Horse Show to the 
“Golden Horseshoe.” 

The house received its baptism in 1883 
with a French opera, “Faust,” which a 
decade later was sung so frequently that 
the theater was dubbed “The Faustspiel- 
haus.” This season a French composer 
will again have the honor of opening the 
season, for Massenet’s “Thais” will be 
the first attraction. Christine Nilsson 
sang Marguerite on the occasion of the 
house’s dedication, and next Monday will 
see Maria Jeritza in the leading role in 
the Massenet work, supported by Clar- 
ence Whitehill as Athanael and Armand 
Tokatyan as Nicias. Mmes. Ryan, An- 
thony and Telva and Messrs. Reschiglian 
and Ananian will complete the cast and 
Louis Hasselmans will conduct. This 
will be Mme. Jeritza’s third year at the 
Metropolitan and the second time she 
has been selected for the first-night dis- 
tinction. Last year she sang the title- 


role in Puccini’s “Tosca” at the initial 
performance. 

Eclipsing, musically at least, the 
glamor of the opening night, will be 


the revival of Wagner’s “Meistersinger,”’ 
which will be sung on Friday night for 
the first time at the Metropolitan since 
March 19, 1917. New settings have been 
especially made by Hans Kautsky of 
Vienna, and Artur Bodanzky will make 
his first appearance of the season at the 
conductor’s desk. Rudolph Laubenthal, 
the new German tenor, will achieve his 
American début as Walther and Arnold 
Gabor will be heard for the first time in 
this country as the Watchman. Clar- 
ence Whitehill, who sang in the last per- 
formance in 1917, will again be the 
Sachs, Florence Easton will sing Eva 
for the first time here and the remainder 
of the cast will include Mme. Howard 
and Messrs. Bender, Schiitzendorf, Mea- 
der, Audisio, Bloch, Bada, Paltrinieri. 
Schlegel, Wolf, D’Angelo, Ananian and 
Gustafson. 

Another début of decided interest will 
be that of Miguel Fleta, the new Spanish 
tenor, who will make his bow to an 
American audience on Thursday night 2s 
Mario in “Tosca” with Mme. Jeritza. 
Mr. Fleta had been scheduled for his first 
appearance in the name-part of the re- 
vival of Mascagni’s “L’Amico Fritz” in 
the second week of the season. He has 
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NEW YORK TRIO 


Clarence Adler. 


as Solo Artists, Have Also Gained 


Pianist; Louis Edlin, Violinist, and Cornelius Van Vliet, ’Cellist. 
Distinction 
Programs of Classic and Modern Works in Many Centers. 


Active 
Ensemble Players, Presenting 


(See Page 32) 


as 





been singing with conspicuous success in 
Italy and South America for several sea- 
sons. Others in the cast of “Tosca” will 
be Mme. Wakefield and Messrs. Scotti, 
Bada, Reschiglian, Picco, D’Angelo and 
Malatesta. Mr. Moranzoni will conduct. 

“Aida,” on Wednesday night, will be 
given with new settings, and these are 
awaited with considerable interest in 
view of the antiquity of those used for 
sO many seasons. They have been de- 
signed and built by Rota and Rovescalli 
of Milan. Elizabeth Rethberg will ap- 
pear as Aida, Margaret Matzenauer as 
Amneris, Giovanni Martinelli as Rada- 
mes and Giuseppe Danise as Amonasro. 
Phradie Wells, one of the American new- 
comers this season, will be heard for the 
first time as the High Priestess, and 
James Wolf as the King. Messrs. Mar- 
dones and Audisio will complete the cast 
and Mr. Moranzoni will conduct. 

“Romeo and Juliet” will be sung at the 
first Saturday matinée with Mmes. Bori. 
Delaunois and Wakefield and Messrs. 
Gigli, De Luca, Didur, Rothier, Diaz, 
Paltrinieri, Picco, Ananian and Gustaf- 
son. Mr. Hasselmans will conduct. 

At the first popular Saturday night 
performance “Rigoletto” will be given 
with Mmes. Mario, Perini, Guilford and 
Anthony and Messrs. Fleta, Danise, Mar- 
tino, Bada, Reschiglian, D’Angelo and 


; 


Keeping in Prime Physical Condition: 


Picchi. Mr. Papi will be at the conduc- 
tor’s desk. 

The first perforfgance in Brooklyn will 
be of “Andrea Chenier” on Tuesday eve- 
ning, with Mr. Gigli in the name-part 
and Frances Peralta as Madeleine. 
Others in the cast will be Mmes. Perini, 


Dalossy and Howard and Messrs. De 
Luca, Didur, Paltrinieri, Bada, Reschig- 
lian, Pieco, D’Angelo, Malatesta and 


Ananian. Mr. Moranzoni will conduct. 


Los Angeles to Build Municipal 
Temple of Music 


[By Telegraph to ‘‘Musical America’’] 


| by ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 28.—The 
Civic Music and Art Association, 
Ben F. Pearson, president, gave a rous- 
ing banquet this evening with the object 
of crystallizing public sentiment towards 
the erection of a Municipal Temple of 
Music and Arts, to serve also as war 


memorial. Representatives of thirty 
prominent business organizations, in- 
cluding the Chamber of Commerce, 


women’s clubs, school teachers, churches, 
and military and patriotic bodies pledged 
support. The auditorium is to _ be 
financed through municipal bonds. 
BRUNO DAVID USSHER. 
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ORCHESTRAS AND 


OPERA COMPANY 
MAKE FULL WEEK 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 


San Carlo Forees’ Present 
Artists New to City in 
Standard Répertoire—New 
York Symphony Repeats 


Stravinsky Novelty — Sto- 
kowski’s Orchestra in Three 


Concerts — Vladimir de 
Pachmann and_ Ernestine 
Schumann Heink in Re- 
citals 


HILADELPHIA, Oct. 27.—With 
a week of many events, the sea- 


son here gained considerable impetus. 
There were three concerts by the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, one by the New 
York Symphony, eight performances 
of opera by the San Carlo Company, 
a lecture-recital by Leopold Stokowski, 
and recitals by Schumann Heink, de 
Pachmann and others. 
The Gallo have 
best business they have 
Philadelphia, and, besides, the per 
formances were guaranteed by the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Association. 
They began the engagement with a fine 
revival of “‘Traviata,” in which honors 
were won by Josephine Lucchese, the 
young American coloratura, who seems 
well on the way to the Metropolitan. 
Her Violetta was a characterization of 
alluring youthfulness and she sang the 
florid arias with flexible voice and 
crystalline purity of tone. Adamo 
Chiappini, a new tenor, made a favor- 
able impression as Alfredo and the elder 
Germont of Mario Basiola was dis- 
tinguished. 
The “Aida” 


played to the 
ever had_ in 


forces 


performance introduced 
Anne Roselle, who gave an admirable 
impersonation of the Ethiopian slave, 
her singing of “O Patria Mia” being 
especially good. The final duet with 
Manual Salazar, who was a more than 
adequate Radames, was most affecting. 


The Philadelphia Forum, under the 
presidency of Edward Bok, bought out 


the entire house for “Lucia” on Wednes- 
day evening, and the company, spurred 


by a capacity and enthusiastic house, 
put new vigor into one of the most 
hackneyed of operas. Josephine Luc- 


chese again created a profound impres- 
sion and had to repeat the Mad Scene 
in response to a tumult of applause. 
Gaetano Tommasini, the Edgardo, re- 
vealed a pure lyric tenor and was. rap- 
turously applauded for the great fina! 
aria. Mario Valle and Pietro de Biasi 
were good in the other principal roles. 

The “Hansel und Gretel” matinée 
brought out a big audience of youngsters. 
Clarence Nice of this city and New 
York, who was the guest conductor, read 
the delightful Humperdinck score with 
rare skill. Haru Onuki, the second 
Japanese prima donna to sing Cio Cio 
San in this city, Tamaki Miura being 
the first, brought many native touches 
to the réle at the “Madama Butterfly” 
performance, though her voice was not 


quite strong enough at times for the 
glowing Puccini strains. That sterling 
tenor, Tommasini, was the Pinkerton, 


Mario Valle was a very good Sharpless 
and Anita Klinova was one of the best 
Suzukis ever heard in this city. 


[Continued on page 32] 
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Cleveland Orchestra Starts Promenade Concerts 


Sokoloff Establishes Series to Interest Non-Subscribers in the Work of His Forces—Orpheus 
Male Choir Joins in First Program — Bloch Plans Organization of Choral Society — 
Dame Nellie Melba Welcomed in Recital — Institute Quartet Gives Beethoven Concert 


TUUEATOTEI TENE 


LEVELAND, Oct. 27.—The first of 

a series of Promenade Concerts was 
given by the Cleveland Orchestra, as- 
sisted by the Orpheus Male Choir, on 
Oct. 23 in Masonic Hall. The hall was 
filled. 

This series of Tuesday evening con- 
certs was designed by Nikolai Sokoloff, 
conductor, and Adella Prentiss Hughes, 
manager of the orchestra, to reach those 
who are not patrons of the regular sym- 
phony subscription concerts, and will be 
devoted to music of the lighter sort. The 
orchestral program on this occasion, for 
instance, included the “William Tell” 
Overture, Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slave,” 
“The Blue Danube Waltz,” Percy 
Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore” and a 
Suite from “Carmen,” and the choir sang 
with the orchestra an excerpt from 
“Lohengrin” and Protheroe’s “The 
Crusaders,” and a group of songs a 
cappella. An interval of half an hour 
for smoking and visiting adds to the 
informal character of these concerts. 

Dame Margaret Lloyd George and her 
daughter, Miss Megan, were present. 
Among the first to congratulate the 
Orpheus Male Choir of Cleveland and 
its conductor, Charles D. Dawe, upon 
winning the male chorus prize at the 
National Eisteddfod in Wales were Mr. 
Lloyd George and his wife; and at the 
request of the former British Prime 
Minister, the choir sang in a little church 
in Wales where he attended service the 
following Sunday. During its successful 
tour of Wales, the Orpheus Male Choir 
gave about twenty-five concerts. 

Among the soloists engaged for the 


Cleveland Orchestra’s promenade con- 
certs are Ethyl Hayden, soprano; Allen 
McQuhae, tenor, and Renée Chemet, 


violinist. 
Organizing a Choral Society 


The chorus of the Cleveland Institute 
of Music is to be enlarged, and with the 
cooperation of the Museum of Art, the 
Cleveland Choral Society will be formed, 
and will begin rehearsals at once. The 
orchestra of the Institute under the 
leadership of Mr. Bloch has begun work. 
“Our orchestra,” he explains, “is a prac 
tical training school. It is composed of 
both faculty and students and the stu- 
dent composer has the advantage of 
having his work performed, analyzed, 
criticized and improved in this group. 
The orchestra is composed of strings 
only and this year we have about thirty- 
five members. 

Dame Nellie Melba was enthusiastic- 
ally greeted by a large audience in a 
recital at Masonic Hall on Oct. 22, and 
had to add to an attractive program with 
several encores. Prince Alexis Obolen- 
sky, bass, and Georges Miquelle, ’cellist, 
were assisting soloists, and Car] Lamson 
accompanist. This concert was the first 
of a course organized under the local 
direction of Kathryn Pickard. 


Mrs. Kreisler Averts Riot of 


Berlin Communists 


BERLIN Communists’ riot was 

averted recently when Mrs. 
Fritz Kreisler, wife of the violinist, 
distributed bread to a crowd of 
the unemployed in the workmen’s 
quarter of the Prussian capital, 
according to a dispatch to the New 
York Herald. The report states 
that Mrs. Kreisler, being one of 
those interested in maintaining a 
community kitchen to feed the 
destitute middie classes, had 
stopped in her automobile and had 
her chauffeur ge into a number of 
bakeshops ‘*t)» make purchases. 
The motor car was almost filled 
with bread, when a crowd of un- 
employed caught sight of the well- 
dressed woman and the food within 
and assumed a threatening atti- 
tude. Mrs. Kreisler asked the 
leader for a knife and at once 
began to distribute generous slices 
of bread, and gave money to the 
others when the food supply ran 
out. 





The Cleveland Institute Quartet made 
its first appearance at the Museum of 
Art on Oct. 19, playing two Beethoven 
Quartets—Op. 95, No. 11, in F Minor, 
and Op. 18, No. 2 in G, before a capacity 
audience. Within two years all the 
sixteen string quartets of Beethoven will 
be played in Cleveland. That in G par- 
ticularly aroused enthusiasm. The pro- 
gram was preceded by a short talk by 
Ernest Bloch upon the music of Bee- 
thoven. 

The string orchestra composed of 
faculty and students of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music is rehearsing Bach’s 
Brandenburg Concerto in G and the 
French Ballet Suites from Rameau’s 
operas. The first public concert is 
planned for the latter part of November. 


Evening Classes for Business Men 


The Institute conducts evening classes 
for busy professional and _ business 
people, in piano, violin, ’cello, voice and 
theory, and the enrollment for these 
classes has increased to such an extent 
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that three teachers have been added to 
the staff. 

Roger Huntington Sessions, teacher of 
theory and orchestration at the Institute, 
has begun a series of four lectures ex- 
planatory of the “Ring” before the per- 
formances of the operas in Cleveland by 
the Wagnerian Company. 

Marcelle Privat, mezzo-soprano, has 
joined the faculty of the Institute after 
two years on the teaching staff of the 
University of Kansas. André de Ribau- 
pierre, guest violin teacher for the past 
year, is now on the Institute staff as a 
resident teacher. 

The first concert by the Cleveland 
Musical Association this season was 
given in Engineers’ Hall on Oct. 24. 
Louise Munsie was awarded the Wilson 
G. Smith medal for musical excellence, 
and Harold L. Branch won the vocal 
competition. Medals were presented to 
winners of former concert competitions 
in the same association—Kathryn C. 
Walters, and Laura L. Bender, organ, 
and Philip Brestoff and Arlene Gibbons, 
violin. FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 





Opera Artists Arrive 
from Overseas on Eve 
of First Performances 
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Rudolph Laubenthal, Wagnerian Tenor, 
Who Will Make His Début at the Metro- 
politan Next Week 


That most of the foreign artists booked 
for early appearances in America are 
now in this country is emphasized by the 
decreasing number of prominent musi- 
cians whose names appear on the sailing 
lists of liners arriving in New York. 
However, a few opera artists have timed 
their arrival for the eve of the season’s 
activity, and some of these reached New 
York last week. 

Rudolph Laubenthal, the new Wag- 
nerian tenor of the Metropolitan, arrived 
on the Resolute on Oct. 26. Mr. Lauben- 
thal will make his first American appear- 
ance as Walther in the revival of Wag- 
ner’s “Meistersinger” on Nov. 7. He 
was born in Diisseldorf and was destined 
for the career of a physician, but after 
a few years of medical study abandoned 
it for music. His operatic début was 
made in Cologne. 

Also aboard the Resolute were Joseph 
Kochanski, pianist, brother of the vio- 
linist, Paul Kochanski, whose accom- 
panist he will be this season; Grace 
Holst, singer, and Bruno Winkler, vio- 
linist. Cesare Formichi, baritone of the 
Chicago Opera, arrived on the Maure- 
tania on the same day. Giulio Crimi, 
tenor of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, was aboard the _Giuseppe Verdi, 
which arrived on Oct. 25. 


Washington Club Will Build Annex and 
Retain Historic Building 
31.—The Arts Club 
of Washington will erect, in connection 
with its present spacious building, a 
annex structure which will serve 
auditorium, exhibition hall and 





WASHINGTON, Oct. 


large 
as an 


banquet room. Construction of the new 
building will be begun within the next 
few months. For several years the Arts 
Club has been steadily increasing its 
membership until at present the resident 
membership is nearly 500. The club’s 
quarters are the famous old President 
Monroe home, which for a period of 
about six months was actually the 
“White House” during the early part of 
President Monroe’s first term. The 
quarters having been outgrown, the club 
decided that, instead of seeking a new 
location, it would retain the historic old 
building, and erect the annex to meet the 
requirements of its increased member- 
ship. A. T. MARKS. 





KLIBANSKY SIGNS CONTRACT 





Will Join Chicago Musical College Fac- 
ulty for Summer School 


Sergei Klibansky, teacher of many 
well-known singers, has signed a con- 
tract with Carl D. Kinsey, manager of 
the Chicago Musical College, whereby he 
will join the Summer Master School Fac- 
ulty of that institution, beginning next 
summer. Mr. Klibansky has been in 
New York for fourteen years and has 
also conducted master classes in Mem- 
phis and Seattle and in Munich, Ger- 
many. 





McCormack Sings to His Record Audi- 
ence in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 29.—John McCor- 
mack sang to an audience estimated at 
12,500 persons—the largest in his career 
—in the new City Auditorium yesterday. 
The tenor’s illness prevented him from 
appearing at the official opening of the 
Auditorium last year, and his admirers 
flocked to this concert and gave him a 
great welcome. Mr. McCormack sang in 
his best form and had to respond to 
many encores. The concert was organ- 
ized and managed by Mayor Kohler and 
the City Council. 








Rapee Leaves Capitol Theater, Is Report 


Erno Rapee, conductor, is reported to 
have left the staff of the Capitol Theater, 
New York, and accepted a post in a 
Philadelphia theater. No statement had 
been made by the Capitol management 
up to the time that MusicAL AMERICA 
went to press. David Mendoza and Wil- 
liam Axt have been associate leaders 
during Mr. Rapee’s direction. 
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Noted Surgeons Plan Chair of 
Music for Rochester, Minn., 
Schools 


OCHESTER, MINN., Oct. 27. 

—A proposal to endow a chair 
of music in the Rochester public 
schools by placing $2,000 annually 
in the hands of the school’s board 
of trustees has been made to the 
Board of Education here by Dr. 
W. J. Mayo and Dr. C. H. Mayo, 
the noted surgeons. G. SMEDAL. 
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Wilmington Commission Ap- 
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propriates Fund for 
Music Center 
t ILMINGTON, DEL., Oct. 27. 


—Active steps for the organi- 
zation of a music center were taken 
yesterday by the Music Commis- 
sion, which voted $1,000 to the Stu- 
dents’. Orchestra Association and 
gave it authority to direct the en- 
terprise. Quarters are being fitted 
up in the Old Town Hall for the 
center and classes of children will =~ 
be formed shortly. Special efforts = 
will be made to train students in =: 
instruments needed to round out : 
the orchestra as a symphonic or- =: 
ganization. Edna Taylor Brad- 
field is conductor. 

The Music Commission also ap- 
proved a budget of $6,950 as fol- 
lows: Christmas carol services, 
$50; Sunday afternoon concerts, 
$200; publication and projection of 
the new City Song, $100; Music 
Week, $500; Music Center, $1,000; 
band concerts, $5,000, and a music 
bulletin, $100. 

Ruth Storms, supervisor of 
music in the public schools, an- 
nounced the formation of a special 
department of music in the High 
School. THOMAS HILL. 
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ORGANIZE CONTESTS 
FOR U. S. COMPOSERS 


Chicago “Daily News” Begins 
Competitions in All 
Classes of Music 


CHICAGO, Oct. 29.—The Chicago Daily 
News is now conducting a series of con- 
tests for composers with the object, it is 
announced, of encouraging and develop- 
ing American music at a time when ap- 
preciation of music is more widespread 
than at any other time in the history of 
the United States. 

Every class of musical composition 
will be received in these contests. They 
began on Oct. 1 and comprise sub-com- 
petitions held every week and a final 
competition every four weeks to decide 
the best music submitted during that 


period. The final closing date in the 
lists now announced will be Jan. 19. 

The first four weeks, from Oct. 1 to 
Oct. 27, was devoted to popular “music, 
either dance themes or songs. In the 
second month, from Oct. 29, vocal music 
of the classical type—solos, duets, trios, 
quartets, choruses and ballads—will be 
received, the closing date being Nov. 24. 
Orchestral and band music, including 
short tone poems, marches, overtures 
and so on, will occupy the attention of 
the judges from Nov. 26 till Dec. 22, and 
in the concluding four weeks, from Dec. 
24 till Jan. 19, instrumental music may 
be sent in, including solos for piano, vio- 
lin, flute or ’cello; pieces for these in- 
struments in combination, trios, string 
quartets or other music for not more 
than five instruments. 

The prizes will be: Weekly sub-con- 
tests, first, $50; second, $25; third, $10. 
Four weekly finals, first, $100; second, 
$50; third, $25. The winning composi- 
tions will be broadcast by radio from 
stations all over the country, the pro- 
moters announce, and the best of them 
will be published: in sheet form by the 
Boston Music Company. If any compo- 
sition thus published runs into more 
than 1000 copies, the Daily News will 
hand over to the composer all royalties 
paid by the company. 

Any American citizen may enter the 
contest. For a person not born in the 
United States it will be sufficient if he 
or she has taken out first naturalization 
papers. 

The jury selecting the winners is com- 
posed of Frederick Stock, conductor of 
the Chicago Sympnony; Eric Delamar- 
ter, Arthur Olaf Andersen and Maurice 
Rosenfeld. They will be assisted by E. 
E. Sheetz, Jr. The promoters state that 
the object of the contests is to develop 
American music by encouraging in a 
systematic and pra*tical way all forms 
of composition, fron. symphonic tone 
poems to jazz. 
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KEEPING FIT: THE SINGER’S PROBLEM 




















a aneenee 
Frieda Hempel Tells How Vitality May Be Preserved to Meet Physical Strain of Concert-Giving 
EALTH, paramount concern of all, is of especial importance to 
| the musical artist. The prima donna in the glare of the foot- 
lights, the singer who faces the public on the recital platform, 
must command a great store of vitality. Perfect poise, that 
product of physical well-being, is required in an unusual de- 
E gree in concert work, and the exigencies of touring impose 
: ) an added strain on the singer or instrumentalist. The voice is, moreover, 
} one of the most precious endowments housed in the human frame. It is ex- 
quisitely sensitive to atmospheric conditions, is affected by the state of the 
singer’s spirits, by conditions of fatigue and strain. The problem of the 
artist in “keeping fit’ can, therefore, hardly be overestimated, and for his 
; guidance MUSICAL AMERICA here publishes the first of a series of articles 
: on this important question, based on an interview with Frieda Hempel, 
famous coloratura soprano. 
Miss Hempel, who returned this week 
from her annual vacation in Europe, Correct breathing is especially vital for 
during which time she gave several con- the singer. Breath is her chief stock- 
certs in London, is a singer eminently in-trade. To the artist and the layman 
fitted to point the way to others who I would say: ‘Breathe deeply, and many 
» aspire to greater physical well-being and of your ills will vanish!’ ” 
> magnetism. She gives annually more The singer has several breathing exer- 
than eighty concerts in the United States cises which she regularly uses. One of 
alone, and at the end of this routine, these consists in standing erect, raising 
| which imposes an enormous strain, finds the arms high and utilizing every inch 
her vitality as high as at the beginning of lung-vower. Another is taken while 
of the concert year. This singer’s_ sitting on the floor, in order to get the 
radiant temperament triumphantly maximum of expansion while in a posi- 
stands the test. tion other than erect. This is a valuable 
The reason of her success in keeping faculty for the opera singer to develop, 
well? When this question is asked of as he must sing portions of arias and 
Miss Hempel herself, she says: “The whole scenes while seated or kneeling. 
child should be brought up to accept Miss Hempel is an adept swimmer, 
health as his birthright. Not so long rides well and is especially known for her 
ago it used to be fashionable to be lan- prowess as a walker. “There is a differ- 
guid and ailing. The age of the pallid ence,” she says, “between merely stroll- 
; lady is over, and, as they say, the ‘peppy’ ing and walking!” The diva was the 
| one is in fashion! The answer is that youngest child of a large family, and 
one must live health. Many people be- as she had several older brothers, she 
j lieve that they can do a certain set of learned to play their games, and climbed 
} exercises and become models of physique. fences with the best of them. She was 
But to exercise one’s brain one must known among the neighbors as an in- 
really think, and not just go through curable “tom-boy,” but some of the ad- 
the motions of reflection. So, to be really mirable command of tone which has been 


healthy, one must live a vigorous phy- 
sical life! I do not, for instance, take 
periods in which to ‘build up,’ as they 
say. That would be very foolish, when 
one can maintain the best of health all 
the year ’round!” 

Artists succeed because of their ability 
to project their personality beyond the 
limits of the stage. For this an endless 
supply of vitality is required, and with- 
out this life-giving stream all+talent is 
sterile. 


Breath as a Source of Health 


hers in later years undoubtedly is owing 
to that development of physique in child- 
hood. 


An Analogy from the Cat 


The genius for making every day of 
the year a “hundred per cent” day is 
given to comparatively few. It is, in 
a sense, as important an achievement to 
master the technique of health as it is 
to have the art of song at one’s command. 
Miss Hempel advises everyone to take 
a daily inventory of his state of health 
not in a morbid or anxious spirit, but 








FRIEDA HEMPEL 


In the Dainty Costume She Has Adopted for Her “Jenny Lind” Recitals; a Picture of Satin 
and Delicate Lace Which Recalls the Days When the Swedish Nightingale Sang in 


America 


months at Sils Maria in the 
Swiss Engadine. Here she is known to 
all the mountain folk. She romps with 
the children, many of whose christenings 
she has attended. This tiny town, which 


several 


stress it too greatly,” says the singer. 
“The vitality required to give a song 
recital is not little. So during the whole 
day before a concert I conserve my 
strength, often remaining in bed the 


“Correct breathing is the greatest with a sort of scientific mental curiosity. boasts only one street, stands in the entire time. I feel that this is a duty 
health-giving force in the world,” says “Consider a humble example—the midst of superb, snow-capped mountains to my public, which deserves to have 
Miss Hempel. “It is a great pity, but cat!” she says. “Each morning he which enclose a beautiful lake. The the best I can give. ; 

“A final rule of much importance is to 


people are more miserly of breath than 
of anything in the world, not excepting 
money! No one is too poor to breathe. 
Yet there are more unused lung-cells in 
the average person’s chest than there are 
closed mansions in New York in summer. 


stretches and carefully tries his muscles, 
until he is aware of the condition of each 
Perhaps the cat’s traditional nine 
to this care! Certainly 
something to teach us.” 
the singer goes to pass 


one. 
lives are owing 
this animal has 

Each summer 





health-giving nature of such a climate 
is unrivalled, and here the diva exercises 
to the full her fondness for walking. 

Towards diet regulations which cus- 
tomarily hedge in the operatic singer 
with iron-clad rule, this artist adopts an 
eminently sensible attitude. “The only 
way to retain health,” she says, “is by 
wise diet and exercise. But no singer 
can starve her body by unintelligent 
methods and retain the power and beauty 
of her voice. 


The Singer's Diet 


“Rich foods and candies must, of 
course, be used sparinglv. if for no other 
reason than for the serious menace to 
one’s breath control which growing 
avoirdupois brings. Richly spiced cakes 
and sweets should be strictly reserved 
for Thanksgiving Day! 

“The prima donna’s life is not a 
honeyed one, so far as her activities at 
table are concerned. She must even 
think twice before eating simple bread, 
and butter. The latter is very devastat- 
ing to the waistline. Whole-wheat bread 
gives most vitality. On the other hand, 
fruits and vegetables are very necessary 
Green vegetables, in particular, contain 
some of the most important vitamines. 
The complexion will benefit from liberal 
use of fruits. 

“As for retaining slenderness, that 
should take care of itself, provided that 
one lives by scientific principles. Never, 
vf course, should a singer take any pre- 
paration in order to grow thin! Any 
artificial means to this end is almost 
always injurious to health, and surely 


be just as happy as youcan! A cheerful 
attitude will revolutionize one’s whole 
life, and make the world smile at us in 
return.” R. M. KNERR. 
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Riding Furnishes Excellent Exercise for the 


é TR, SR : ash ‘ so to the voice.” Concert Artist. Miss Hempel Is an En- 

HEALTH-GIVING AIR OF THE PINE-WOODS A therapeutic measure of much im- thusiastic Horsewoman and Finds the 

Calls the Singer to Switzerland Every Summer. Miss Hempel Is Here Seen Walking mm portance is that of rest. “This is so Habit Quite as Comfortable as_ the 
the Forest at Sils Maria important that I do not believe I can Crinoline 
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One-Time Miner Trains Successful Choruses 
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Beginning Life as a Boy Worker in the Pennsylvania Coal 














Mines, John T. Watkins Went to England for Musical : 
Study—Led Chorus of 300 Singers in Berlioz’s “Requiem” S 
+ e ° 4 
at New York Hippodrome in 1917 : 
MUSICAL career that had its beginnings in the struggle of a little ; 
Welsh boy to secure an education while he sang as church soloist, is Ne 
strikingly illustrated in the case of John T. Watkins, conductor of the car 
Scranton, Pa., Choral Union and a number of other organizations. Mr. for 
Watkins has done some of the most notable work for choral music in his aly 
State, being leader of some six choral choruses, the majority of which he t10) 
has himself founded. ! 
Mr. Watkins was born in Wales, but ~* ; my 
came to this country when a child. At in 1891 was noteworthy, his male chorus pects 
the age of eight he obtained employ- Winning first prize. In 1893 he organ- his 
ment in a coal “breaker” and later in ized_and managed the chorus that won hal 
the mines, first as a mule driver and in Chicago at the Columbian Exposi- eo 
then as a miner. His evenings were tion. In 1895 at Wilkes-Barre he won ab 
spent in the study of music and at first prize in both first and second class oe 
night school, where he took other sub- Choral competitions. At the Brooklyn he 
jects. Arion Festival his choral society again ye 
At the age of eighteen he left the won first prize. At this same festival aia 
mines and became a student at a busi- Choirs coached by Mr. Watkins won  : 
ness college, where, after having com- ‘Seven prizes out of nine. His Ladies vy 
pleted his course in bookkeeping, he re- Chorus won first prize in the Wilkes- por 
ceived his diploma. For ten years he 3arre competition in 1904. In the same _ 
occupied the position of bookkeeper in Year_his choral society was winner at 7 ; 
a plumbing establishment in Scranton. the St. Louis International Exposition. we: 
Mr. Watkins became deeply interested From this time on Mr. Watkins’ wir 
in music, and held the position of soloist choruses have achieved an _ unusual Ma 
in the Adams Avenue Methodist Epis- measure of success in competitions. " 
copal Quartet and later in St. Peter’s The Junger Mannerchor, under his neh 
Cathedral, during which time he was leadership, won first prize in the third Col 
also chorister at the Penn Avenue Bap-_ division at the Northeastern Sanger- ie 
tist Church. His success as church’ bund of America’s song competition at — 
soloist was based on a natural endow- Newark, N. J., in 1906.. The same or- Pe 
ment, his parents being musical and ganization gained a diploma in a con- a 
possessors of excellent voices. test at Madison Square Garden, New rey 
Finally his musical duties grew to York, in 1909; gained first prize in 6 
such an extent that he was unable to’ Philadelphia in 1912, and at Brooklyn tb 
attend to his clerical work. At last, three years later won high honor. The qk 
at the request and advice of his friends, Choral Union was awarded first prize but 
he gave up business and entered the’ in a contest held in Pittsburgh in the 
sphere for which he was so well fitted. following year, in which the cities of wn 
Consequently he went to the Royal Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Cin- "7 
Academy of Music, London, in 1895.  cinnati, Pittsburgh and Johnstown were Pa 
He studied voice, piano, harmony and _ represented. it 
theory, and during his stay in England One of Mr. Watkins’ achievements , eet Fs 
he sang as soloist at St. James’, Picca- was his conducting of a choir of 300 JOHN T. WATKINS o 
dilly. voices_in_ Berlioz’s “Requiem” at the Of Scranton, Whose Choirs Have Won Many Prizes in Competitions During the Last der 
Organized Choral Union New York Hippodrome in 1917. His Twenty Years bap 
Upon his return to the United States, Scranton Liederkranz Society won first abs 
Mr. Watkins again took up his residence Prize at the Pennsylvania Sangerfest at Steel Company several years ago and kins teaches at the Pennsylvania sum- dey 
in Scranton. Here he organized the beth Allentown and Reading. for which he was unanimously chosen’ mer session for supervisors of music ‘lu 
Scranton Choral Union, which under The choruses conducted today by Mr. as leader, and the Honesdale Choral held at West Chester, and is also a mem- 
his direction performed “The Messiah,” Watkins include the Ladies’ Musical Club. The conductor also leads the’ ber of the faculty. For over thirty 
“Elijah,” “The Creation,” “The Swan Club, Liederkranz, Junger Madnnerchor’ choir of the Hickory Street Presbyterian years he has been one of the leading 
and the Skylark” and “The Hymn of and Choral Union, all of Scranton; the Church, Scranton, at which the famous’ musical spirits of Scranton, and well } 
Praise.” His success as competitor at Bethlehem Steel Male Chorus, organ- Belgian organist, Charles M. Courboin, known in Eisteddfods as an “undefeated : ody 
the Welsh Eisteddfod at Wilkes-Barre ized by the officials of the Bethelem plays. During the summer Mr. Wat-_ conductor.” ‘ : ah 
; e 
i A [ R C . Mrs. Cecil Frankel, first vice-president Charles Wakefield Cadman has dedi- : a 
OS nge es esumes ampatgn for of the National Federation of Music’ cated his new songs, “Magic” and “The | res 
B d ] f M > « I A di . Clubs, is making arrangements to form Lotus and the Moon,” to Margaret Mes- P 
id f t a Los Angeles Music Federation to act ser Morris, popular Los Angeles so- ; - 
on SSUE O} unicipa u l ortum as a musical clearing house and to co-  prano, who is noted for her Cadman in- - 
» ordinate the activities of local musical terpretation and has frequently been i viz 
; celihan Saiel . mee organizations. the first to sing Cadman compositions. | 
OS ANGELES, Oct. 27.—Mary Gar the brilliance that makes her operatic Mey a. Fi Carter, founder of the open- ee tinny JISSHER ; Bo 
den thrilled a great audience when art so appealing Gutia Casini, ’cellist, air summer symphony concerts in the eae : lib 
appearing here in recital under the a ‘SSSOCIRTE STUES, and George Lau- Hollywood Bowl, which netted a $30,000 7? renga ; . we 
Behymer management. She sang su- a pianist, also won notable suc- profit this last season, has left for the TO PLAY AMERICAN WORK rat 
perbly, interpreting her songs with all ae ae ‘ oe ae East on a trip devoted partly to the a Pi 
' Work along various lines has been study of community music conditions in none 
mn risen resumed after the summer holidays by other cities, as well as to recuperation. Stransky Announces Novelties for State An 
ile ; the Civic Music and Art Association, Mrs. Carter will also fill a large number Symphony’s Programs Eg 
Anti-Fascista Demonstrate W hen Ben F. Pearson, president. Charles C. of invitations to address music clubs wie 
Martinelli Sings Black-Shirt Draa has been placed in charge of the and other organizations, on the subject Among the novelties which Josef ae 
ae 2 campaign to obtain signatures to the of music as a community asset. Stransky, conductor of the State Sym- its 
Hymn in Detroit petition to place a $2,500,000 bond issue Gertrude Ross has completed a musi- phony. will present during the season . 
oe = as lee ; on the city election ballot for May, 1924, ‘al seore for Charles Rav’s fil “The I peg i prese aurl = season 
ETROIT, Oct. 27.—To avoid a ‘pte ne a yale 80 ‘ ‘1 ” © will be Prelude to “The Faithful,” by 
4 ii, ol. é to finance the erection of a Municipal Courtship of Miles Standish.” = . Se ve , aithtul, by 
conflict between the se — Auditorium. The same organization is Clifford Lott, baritone and pedagogue, Bernard Rogers of the staff of MusIcAL 
ete re es et ot Heal i aid to the local Mexican has been elected a member of the Aca- AMERICA; Passacaglia by Webern, a 
when Giovanni Martinelli sang ei will yo * ane hes forty ar ony - Smetae Sees Teachers, young Austrian composer, and two five- 
al oops give Iree concerts in the being the only vocalist in the Southwest al ; 
here on Oct. 20. Trouble arose parks. then henanedl voiced Fugues by Bach, arranged by 
; ‘ d. 
when a group of prominent Italian Mabel Wood Hill. 
ae oo Vine ae on his Ha ( 1 ( ndiy ctc I mr. Stransxy will continue the series 
program. An opposing faction J Mos tn ew) tC, but ag (or Ha AC thg——- of four educational concerts which he in- 
protested and threatened Mar- , augurated last season at the Brooklyn 
tinelli and Mrs. Isobel J. Hurst, | Co recial High Se Tr > aus- 
the Detroit concert manager, with INNEAPOLIS, Oct. 29.—On the Gladys Moriette, attendant in the music ee es eee, arene — * 
¥ i 3 ; : ; pices of the People’s Institute and United 
violence. wall of the Minneapolis Public department of the library, was obliged a a 
On the evening of the concert kame tints aie seas “dbo to type the names on cards and place Neighborhood Guild. These will be given 
policemen were distributed through 4 7 = mbt, he . ~ a eard beside each letter so that the on Sunday evenings on Jan. 6 and 20 and 
Orchestra Hall, and at the end of graphed letters from composers, con- visitors to the music department would Feb. 10 and 17. 
a program of operatic and concert ductors and operatic stars, and only one be able to distinguish the name of the The Symphony will give its second 
arias Martinelli sang the hymn. of the sixty-seven signatures is de- Writer. Pe A ory al - 
There was a sudden outburst of cipherable—that of Walter Damrosch In addition to those from Mr. Dam- ‘Sbscription concert in Carnegie Hall on 
whistling and booing from the ao are . os “Sie "> rosch and Mr. Gatti-Casazza, there are the evening of Dec. 19, with John Mc- 
gallery, as he started, but it quick- conductor of the New York Symphony. letters from Edward MacDowell, com- Cormack as soloist. The Metropolitan 
ly subsided when the officers The worst example of the sixty-seven poser; Leopold Stokowski, conductor of Qpera House series of six Sunday af 4 
appeared. Martinelli finished th is a barbed wire tangle effect, the sig- the Philadelphia Orchestra; Engelbert a eee wie oo tel 
hymn, spiritedly, without further nature of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, director Humperdinck, composer; Sergei Rach- "00M concerts wili open with a Dvorak- 
listurbance, and the house rang of the Metropolitan Opera. maninoff, Russian pianist and composer; Tchaikovsky program on Dec. 30 and the 4 
with applause at its close. The letters form part of the collec- John McCormack, tenor, and Artur Wednesday afternoon series in Carnegie ' 





tion owned by Stanley R. Avery, con- 
ductor of the choir at St. Mark’s Church. 


Bodanzky, conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera. G. SMEDAL. 


Hall will begin on Jan. 2, with Georges 


Enesco as soloist. 
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'T was in the fall of 1881 when I made Victor Maurel’s ac- 
quaintance in an amusing and characteristic way. 
I came to Milan, and that was often in those years of my long 
Italian sojourn, I never failed promptly to pay a visit to a 
certain barber, whose shop was situated in the Via Manzoni and 
whose name was, if my memory serves me well, Cena. 


Whenever 


We 


New Yorkers know the operatic inclination of the Italian barbers, but I 
can assure you that their Milanese confréres are in no way less enthusiastic 


for opera and their glorious old La Scala. 
always the latest operatic news and most interesting gossip. 


I was sure to find at Cena’s 
My expecta- 


tions were realized on a stormy November afternoon in 1881. 


An unusual scene was enacted before 
my eyes. In the middle of the shop I 
saw a tall and handsome young man, 
with the barber’s towel wrapped around 
his shoulders most coquettishly, the face 
half shaven, half covered with the rich- 
est Milanese soap-lather. He gesticu- 


lated and talked in the most excited 
way to a young man in the typical 
barber’s attire, with the traditional 


flowing locks and an open razor in his 
right hand. What had happened? Was 
I to be a witness to a murder? I looked 
at the other spectators. I read the great- 
est interest in their faces, but no fear 
or panic. 

And when the proprietor of the place 
saw my perturbed expression he whis- 
pered to me the words: “This is Victor 
Maurel who sang Charles in ‘Ernani,’ 
at the Scala, and who got angry at cer- 
tain remarks of our Giovanni (Giovanni 
Colombo, known at that time as one ot 
the best barbers and most enthusiastic 
operagoers of all Milan) and who ex- 
plains to him now that in that specific 
scene the singing must be subordinated 
to the histrionic part of the-rdle.” | 
had the pleasure then of being intro- 
duced to the artist, who had made his 
début at La Scala twelve years before, 
but who had made himself famous only 
with his emotional interpretation in the 
revival of Verdi’s “Ernani.” 

But a still greater success was await- 
ing the French artist, who by the way 
had to be considered, in an artistic sense, 
always an Italian. When writing to 
Verdi in 1886, Maurel emphatically 
denied the assertion of some French 
newspapers that he was going to 
abandon his Italian stage career to 
devote his time to the French stage ex- 
‘lusively. 


The Barber's Tribute 


Verdi’s old opera, “Simone Boc- 
‘anegra,”’ was to be revived in Milan in 
1881. It is known what paternal love 
Verdi always cherished for his works, 
1 which he often preferred just the 
mes which were denied a popular suc- 
cess. 

“Simone Boceanegra” met with failure 
when first presented in Venice in 1857, 
four years after “Trovatore” and “Tra- 
viata.” It scored some success in Naples, 
but fell flat at La Seala in 1859. Arrigo 
Boito, the composer, later on the 
librettist of “Otello” and “Falstaff,” had 
written a new libretto in place of the 
rather weak dramatic structure of 
Piave, and a fine cast, consisting of the 
then celebrated dramatic soprano, 
Anna d’Angeri, Tamagno, Maurel and 
Edouard De Reszke, the bass, was pro- 
vided for this event. The revised opera 


met with an emphatic success, but then 
abruptly. I 


its career ended hardly 





A Favorite Photograph of the Famous Bari- 
tone, a Pose Admirably Expressive cf the 
Buoyant Nature of the Artist 





will ever hear “Simone Boc- 
and I must say that this 
great loss to our operatic 


think we 
canegra,” 
means no 
repertory. 

The opera-loving barber Giovanni 
sent the singer, after his triumph in 
“Simone Boccanegra” a big flacon of hair 
tonic especially prepared by him, with 
the words “Homage of Giovanni Colombo 
to Victor Maurel,’’ who reciprocated by 
sending the musical barber his picture 
with a kindly dedication. 


Triumph as “lago” 


The greatest glory came to Maurel 
with Verdi’s “Otello” in 1886, which re- 
sulted in such a scene of enthusiasm 
as even the famous Scala has seldom 
witnessed. 

My relations with the famous artist 
had developed then into an _ entente 
cordiale, and I was one of his intimate 
friends to whom Maurel poured out his 
deep sorrow about what he called “a 
deplorable lapse of memory of the great 
maestro.” Maurel claimed that Verdi 
had expressed to him his admiration of 
the way he sang his “Simone Boccane- 
gra,” adding the promise that he would 
write a new opera in which an im- 
portant part would be destined for 
Victor Maurel. 

“When I read in the Parisian papers 
the great news that Verdi had finished 
his ‘Otello,’” the singer said, “I wrote 
the maestro a letter, reminding him of 
his promise, and telling him how proud 
I was in the expectation of being in- 
trusted with the creation of the interest- 
ing and intricate part of Jago. But how 
great was my surprise and my sorrow 
when Verdi answered me that there 
could not have been any question of a 
formal promise.” 

And in fact I 
volume, containing 
correspondence, a _ letter directed to 
Maurel from Genoa on Dec. 30, 1885, 
with the following words: “I don’t 
think I ever promised to write for you 
the part of Jago. It is not my custom 
to promise a thing which I may or may 
not be able to perform. But if I should 
have told you at that time that I could 
not think of a better interpreter for it 
than you, then I am able to confirm this 
opinion now; but mind, that this is no 
promise, but only the expression of a 
desire, the realization of which might 
be feasible.” Promise or no promise, 
Maurel had his satisfaction, as no other 
artist was ever even mentioned in con- 
nection with the Jago. 


“Falstaff” Comes to Life 


Maurel’s triumph won by his unique 
interpretation of the Shakespeare- 
Boito-Verdi “Falstaff” was, if possible, 
more glorious than the one achieved in 
“Otello.” I was present at the first per- 
formance at La Scala on Feb. 9, 1893. 
There reigned indescribable enthusiasm. 
The opera was given twenty-two times 
in that season, and the interest created 
by this work was so great, that the Im- 
presa Biondelli arranged a tour of per- 
formances of the admirable original 
“Falstaff” ensemble in many Italian and 
foreign cities. I had the great pleasure 
of hearing “Falstaff” five more times in 
Trieste. I shall never forget two days 
whose most beautiful gift was the com- 
pany of Victor Maurel. My admiration 
of the great artist developed into ad- 


in the unique 
interesting’ 


found 
Verdi’s 


EDITORIAL NOTE:—The death of Victor 








d Joy in Song and the Theater 


MAURICE HALPERSON 
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VICTOR MAUREL AS “FALSTAFF” 
The Role He Created in Verdi's Last Opera, and in Which He Achieved One of His Most 


Notable Triumphs. 
as a Souvenir of 


miration and sincere friendship for the 
lovable man. 

Victor Maurel gave sometimes the im- 
pression of a certain mannerism, even 
conceit, but I must say that I found him 
always to be a good and even modest 
human being, always glad to discuss the 
problems of art, always ready to meet 
adverse criticism, always prone to help 
and to teach those who were willing to 
accept the advice of an expert. His 
enthusiasm for his art was. simply 
unique; he was a dramatic artist to his 
fingertips. The operatic stage was his 
life, and life lost its principal interest 
for him when he was forced to abandon 
it. 

Once, I remember, after a perform- 
ance of “Falstaff,” we met a drunken 
man who highly interested the singer. 
“Tet us follow him,” he said, “‘just listen 
to his droll expressions. My! If I could 


only express drunkenness in such an 
amiable and winning way as_ that 
proletarian does! I think my Falstaff 


could be improved by listening to this 
funny creature.” We followed that man 
in rather unfriendly weather into one 
of the remotest suburbs of the city for 
about five miles, and had to walk back 
the same distance, arriving so late that 
we had to go to bed without supper. 


{in Al Fresco Recital 


Another charming intermezzo occurred 
in the splendid park of the Castle of 
Miramar, near Trieste, the fantastic 
creation of Archduke Maximilian, one 


Maurel will be 


mourned by many friends who loved him as a man, and by a vast 


public who adored him as a singer and artist. 


In the accompany- 


ing article Maurice Halperson, the well-known New York critic, 
tells of his first meeting with the great baritone, and describes some 
incidents of a friendship which extended over many years. 


The {nseription Reads: 
‘Falstaff? at Trieste, and of Sincere Friendship” 


“Presented to Mr. Maurice Halperson 


of the brothers of Francis Josef, Em- 
peror of Austria. Maximilian later 
accepted the throne of Mexico and was 
courtmartialled after the lost battle of 
his few adherents. The Archduke fos- 
tered arts and science, and the splendid 
Castle of Miramar, which appears in the 
sad monotony of the Kars Mountains, 
like Klingsor’s magic garden, is a proof 
of his exquisite taste and imagination. 


Maurel was so enchanted by these 
heavenly surroundings, that when we 
reached an especially lovely spot, the 
“hanging rose gardens” he started to 
sing. He was ever thus: All that was 
beautiful, artistic and great in _ this 
world moved him, and he often burst 
into song when words were too poor 
to express his feelings. The great 


artist sang at the sight of the blue sea 
and of the fantastic gardens without 
perceiving that we were surrounded by 
a crowd who had come to enjoy the sun- 
shine at Miramar. Maurel was then 
touched by the hearty applause which 
followed his spontaneous singing. Men, 
women and children approached him, 
shaking his hand and thanking him in 
the exuberant way of the Southerners 
for this unexpected treat. 


Lived for the Theater 


I shall be glad if these modest recol- 
lections throw some light on the char- 
acter of the man. Victor Maurel was 
not only one of the very last survivors 
of the great old phalanx of the masters 
of singing, he represented a type which 
is fast dying out. Maurel was filled with 
histrionic fire, just as Feodor Chaliapin 
is. Ernesto Rossi, the great Italian 
tragedian, too, belonged to that glorious 
type, and I cannot omit here the name 
of the greatest German actor I ever 
admired, although quite unknown here: 
Friedrich Mitterwurzer. 

Maurel would have preferred to sing 
gratis to not singing at ail. He was a 
man to whom the theater meant life and 
existence, joy and sorrow. 
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Pianists Dominate VVeek as Season Gains Momentum 





IANISTS held the scep- 
ter in New York’s con- 
cert domain last week. 
From the viewpoint of 
quality no less than 
quantity the seven-day 
period was decidedly memorable, 
bringing forward as it did a group 
of choice pianistic spirits together 
with a few younger players of un- 
common talent. Hofmann and Gabril- 
owitsch are famous names, and Myra 
Hess has endeared herself to a dis- 
criminating and fastidious musical 
public. The week witnessed the re- 
turn to the American recital platform 
after a long absence of another ad- 
mired English woman pianist, Katha- 
rine Goodson. Among the new pian- 
ists was Mitja Nikisch, son of the 
great conductor. From a symphonic 
standpoint the week was notable in 
that it ushered in the eighty-second 
season of the New York Philharmonic 
and brought the formal] début of that 
organization’s new conductor, Willem 
van Hoogstraten. Aside from the 
Philharmonic’s pair of concerts, the 
calendar held no other symphonic event. 
This comparative calm is but the pre- 
lude to the traditional orchestral storm, 
which in a twinkling will break with 
great sound and fury. Novel programs 
of choral music were presented by the 
Ukrainian National Chorus, which gave 
a series of four concerts during the 
week. Five violinists displayed their 
art—Robert Perutz, Bronislaw Huber- 
man, John Corigliano, Sascha Jacobsen 
and Paul Kochanski. Among the vocal- 
ists who were heard in recital was the 
favorite contralto, Sophie Braslau. The 
proportion of débuts was perhaps a jot 
lower than the high tide of concert-giv- 
ing will bring, but a sufficient number 
made their bow to give a _ reliable 
indication of the activity which will be 
developed during the winter. 


Myra Hess Plays Bach 


Myra Hess revealed another phase of 
her superb art when she gave her first 
recital of the season in Aeolian Hall on 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 24. This 
English musician has already exhausted 
the whole vocabulary of praise, and, 
when every note of her piano sounds her 
merits, the commentator must become a 
mere bergar of words. Her divine 
Mozart is unforgettable, her Brahms 
still sings in memory, her Beethoven is 
an unsurpassed revelation of the great 
creative spirit, and last week she gave 
us Bach in preludes and fugues ordi- 
narly rigid and austere, but this time 
rich in feeling. It was model playing 
and moved her audience to a remark- 
able demonstration. 

For the second part of the program 
there was the seldom-heard Sonata, Op. 
110, of Beethoven, a work which gained 
in unity because of the fine understand- 
ing of the pianist. To much of it she 
gave an exquisite singing tone, and, to 
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more of it, the serene classic manner, 
the breath of style and aristocratic poise 
which distinguished the Bach. This 
was a night of big playing, but always 
there was the consciousness that Miss 
Hess had reserves of power upon which 
she had no occasion to draw. She was 
the master of her material. 

To the two classic B’s there was 
added another, the modern Mr. Bax. 
The pianist played brilliantly the 
technically exacting Sonata in F Sharp 
Minor, written when the Britisher was 
in Russia in 1910, and revised in 1917. 
The work has intrinsic merits, but gives 
little indication of the artistic stature of 
Arnold Bax today. While the thematic 
material suggests the composer’s place 
of sojourn, the treatment inevitably 
points to the Paris labels on his luggage. 
There is none of the exquisite sensitive- 
ness revealed in the later Bax, and sec- 
ond thoughts have not removed the 
faults of his earlier phase; a prolixity 
over nothing in particular and a pre- 
occupation with a tonal impression that 
results in too much repetition. The bells 
of Moscow are realistically sounded, but 
they jangle a little too often. There is 
bigness in the climax, but Bax has since 
learned the blessings of continence and 
the virtues of closing his book at the 
right moment. 

Miss Hess was called upon for many 
extras during the evening. | an ee 


Mitja Nikisch in Debut 


The program selected by Mitja Nikisch 
for his North American début in 
Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening last 
week might well show the powers or 
expose the weaknesses of any pianist. 
In this instance it served to demonstrate 
a talent of exceptional promise. This 
son of Artur Nikisch is very young in 
years, and in spite of the fact that he 
has been playing in public for quite a 
time, he is very young in art. When he 
has grown a little older and curbed his 
superabundant “temperament,” when he 
has acquired the virtue of repose, he 
will play very differently. Yet, with his 
youthful manner and earnestness he 
reaped a triumph in his first New York 
appearance, for he is accomplished 
technically and he has a nervous style 
that finds its adorers in every concert 
hall. 

Mr. Nikisch played impetuously, with 
a manifest love of sharp contrasts that 
sometimes led him to force his tone. This 
fondness for sudden changes was ex- 
pressed in pace as well as dynamics, and 
in tempo no less than tone there were 
exaggerations which maturer years will 
never countenance. With this young 
player it is tempo rubato almost from 
start to finish. The results were partic- 
ularly painful in the Bach Chromatic 
Fantasie and Fugue, and only less so in 
the “Appassionata” Sonata because the 
Beethoven bore up rather better under 
the process. Indeed there was some 
appealing legato playing in the Andante 
movement. Finding more of an affinity 
in Chopin, Mr. Nikisch did much better, 
the A Flat Ballade and the Valse in 
the same key being admirably done. To 
these the bracket added the C Sharp 
Minor Nocturne, Mazurka in B Flat 
Minor and Etude in C Minor, and a 
demonstration brought the “Revolution- 
ary” Etude as an extra. The last group 
was made up of Liszt: Etude in F 
Minor, the much-favored “Liebestraume” 
and the Rhapsody No. 12.  & & 


Hofmann the Brilliant 


In an unevenly balanced program, 
Josef Hofmann gave his first recital of 
the season at Carnegie Hall, on Satur- 
day afternoon, Oct. 27. Beginning with 
a serious and beautiful interpretation 
of the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 110, he 
went on to an exhibition of pyrotechnics, 
which completely obscured the various 
composers and revealed only the extra- 
ordinary virtuosity of Josef Hofmann. 

The Beethoven Sonata, in_ itself, 
seemed to interest Mr. Hofmann and he 
played it with an honest attempt to sub- 
ordinate his art to that of the composer. 
His interpretation was not the tra- 
ditional one, but it was sincere and mov- 
ing. It was Beethoven played by Hof- 
mann, not Hofmann playing Beethoven. 
The other composers on the program 
did not fare so well. 

From the rather formal charm of the 
Sgambati “Vecchio Minuetto,” he went 
through the staggering and brilliant 
intricacies of the Weber “Perpetuum 
Mobile.” This technical bewilderment of 
his audience, Mr. Hofmann continued 
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in Schubert’s “Wanderer Fantaisie.” He 
rushed through difficult passages leav- 
ing his listeners breathless and fasci- 
nated, but not by Schubert, by Josef 
Hofmann. There was no lyricism in his 
performance of the Schubert; there was 
no trace of the singing melody which is 
the undercurrent of the technical dis- 
play. 

After that the program was a series 
of pieces which exhibited Mr. Hof- 
mann’s facility and beauty of tone and 
in which there was little meaning to 
lose. Two Poldini Etudes, “Tourterelle” 
and “Chauve-Souris” were sufficiently 
banal. The other three numbers were 
ot what has come to be known as the 
“Dvorsky School.” One of them, “The 
Sanctuary,” is actually signed by 
Dvorsky, which is now the Hofmann 
officially admitted nom de plume. In 
regard to the “Valse Phantastique,” by 
Edna Woods, Mr. Hofmann has issued 
vehement denials of authorship. But 
that and the Liadoff “Tabatiére a Musi- 
que” are of the Dvorsky genre and Mr. 
Hofmann plays them with the same dis- 
play and fluency. H. M 


Mics Goodson Returns 


Katharine Goodson, pianist, has not 
been heard in New York for six seasons. 
In that time things have happened to 
her playing which, always scholarly and 
technically fine, has now taken on a 
depth of emotionality, profound, yet al- 
ways held in leash, which made her re- 
appearance in Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of Oct. 23 an occasion for much 
rejoicing on the part of those who pre- 
fer beauty to tone and perfection of 
phrasing to volume of sound. A squeaky 
pedal, which must have been a tax upon 
the nerves of the artist, was probably 
responsible for some indecision in the 
opening number, Schubert’s G Major 
Impromptu. The second number, the 
A Flat Impromptu by the same com- 
poser, was a revelation of iovely sound, 
but it was in the C Major Fantasie of 
Schumann that Miss Goodson caught her 
audience, caught them up in the power- 
ful grip of the artist who has wrung 
the ultimate drop of meaning from a 
great composition and sent it forth by 
impeccable artistry. 

The second group of short pieces from 
various sources showed a remarkable 
sense of contrast. Scriabin’s “Poéme,” 
Op. 32, No. 2, was well played. Palm- 
gren’s “The Sea,” with a sort of Alberti 
bass and a frankly formal melody 
seemed a curious kind of sea and might 
have been called almost anything else. 
Poulenc’s “Mouvement Perpetuel” was a 
short morsel of perpetuity, but finely 
played, and Frank Bridge’s “Arabesque,” 
a staccato bit, the first of the group 
really fulfilling its title. Arthur Hin- 
ton’s “Fireflies” was delightful and the 
audience appreciated it to the extent of 
demanding a repetition. The piece is 
not only cleverly descriptive, but Miss 
Goodson achieved a glitter and whisk in 
her tone that made it especially effective. 
John Ireland’s “Ragamuffin” was a 
crude, foursquare melody in which Miss 
Goodson displayed some amazing tone- 
contrasts. A Brahms Hungarian dance 
closed the group. Of the Chopin B 
Minor Sonata which ended the program, 
one can only say it was a bit of per- 
fection and a fitting ending to one of 
the best recitals New York has heard 
in a long time. Se. a 


The Art of Gabrilowitsch 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who interrupts 
his duties as a conductor every now and 
then to let lovers of fine piano-playing 
have an opportunity to hear a little 
more of it, gave his first recital of the 
season in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of Oct. 27. Bach’s Chromatic Fantaisie 
and Fugue, which began the program, 
was one of the best, if not the best bits 
of playing of the afternoon. Mr. Gab- 
rilowitsch built it up to a magnificent 
climax that was thrilling. The Bee- 
thoven Sonata, in F Minor, Op. 2, No. 1, 
must have given much delight to those 
who care for this particular sonata, for 
it was splendidly given. Of a group of 
four Chopin pieces, the C Sharp Minor 
Polonaise was the most _ interesting, 
though the Fantaisie Impromptu which 
was added as encore to the group was 
better still. Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s own 
melody in E Minor, which opened the 
final group, proved a charming number. 
Paderewski’s Caprice, “Genre Scarlatti,” 
which followed, was very beautifully 
done and Glazounoff’s Gavotte quite in- 
fectious in its rhythmic delicacy. Percy 


Grainger, who was in the audience, had 
the pleasure of hearing his own “Shep- 


- herds’ Hey” as the closing piece on the 


program and it found such favor with 
the audience that a number of encores 
had to be added, though this was of 
course due in part to the very beautiful 
playing of the entire program. The 
audience was one of the largest which 
Aeolian Hall has had this —_— - 
J. A. H. 


Philharmonic Opens Season 


The first concert of the season by the 
New York Philharmonic, in Carnegie 
Hall on Thursday evening of last week, 
brought the formal début of Willem van 
Hoogstraten as conductor of the orches- 
tra. The seasoned subscribers to the 
programs of the venerable organization 
—this was its 1777th concert—therefore 
removed their wraps with something 
more than their ordinary air of ex- 
pectation. Mr. van MHoogstraten had 
established himself in the favor of a 
considerable body of auditors when he 
led substantially the same ensemble in 
the open-air season at the Stadium last 
summer. But the Philharmonic cli- 
entéle is in large part composed of other 
listeners. 

The program selected by Mr. van 
Hoogstraten was a discreet blend of the 
orthodox and the untaxing. The tech- 
nical difficulties of Bach’s Third Bran- 
denburg Concerto had been manipulated 
by his players with considerable success 
last summer, and on Thursday night 
they played it with impeccable adher- 
ence to the beat. The string tone was 
found to be considerably better, of 
course, indoors. There was a_ sug- 
gestion of tension in the air, and some- 
thing of the solemnity of the occasion 
must have impeded spontaneity of the 
orchestral reading. 

With Brahms’ Third Symphony, which 
Mr. van Hoogstraten had also given to 
Stadium habitués, things began to go a 
bit better. When the opening movement 
had been played half through, the fine 
sonority that is a characteristic of the 
Philharmonic’s large ensemble asserted 
itself with ingratiating effect. There 
was an increased elasticity of rhythm, 
though the interpretation of the superb 
work still lacked something in depth 
and effect. The third movement, Poco 
allegretto, was done with charming 
suavity and finish. In the finale there 
was much fine playing, though else- 
where a tendency to let tempi lag was 
somewhat apparent. At the end of the 
first half of the program the conductor 
was recalled, and the applause accorded 
him was definitely cordial. 

The second half brought the familiar 


Nocturne and Scherzo from Mendels- 
sohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music. This tonal thistledown and 


melodic moon-stuff was dispensed credit- 
ably by the skilled players of the organi- 
zation, the solo horn and flute doing their 
bits neatly. Debussy’s “Fétes” brought 
a pleasing display of the conductor’s 
ability in conjuring forth music of the 
modern lilt. The rather long program 
came to a close in Tchaikovsky’s “Italian 
Caprice,” in which the fine ensemble of 
strings toiled not without credit. Al- 
together, the concert was a promising 
beginning of the new leader’s régime. 
R. M. K. 


Ignace Hilsberg’s Début 


Ignace Hilsberg, pianist, gave his 
first New York recital in Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of Oct. 22. Mr. Hils- 
berg proved well equipped technically 
and much of his playing was of a high 
order, especially his opening number, 
Busoni’s arrangement of Bach’s great 
A Minor Toccata and Fugue for the 
organ. The number was played with 
much fire and tremendous sonority and 
yet never degenerated into mere noise. 
In sharp contrast was the following 
number, Scarlatti’s Pastorale and Cap- 
riccio. Mr. Hilsberg played the Pas- 
torale too fast, but then most pianists 
do the same. The Chopin B Minor 
Sonata had striking moments, but Mr. 
Hilsberg has still some emotional depths 
to plumb in this esoteric work. The 
Debussy numbers, “Jardins sous la 
Pluie” and “Claire de Lune,” were well 
conceived and were played with com- 
plete understanding of the composer’s 
idiom. Liszt’s “Mephisto” Waltz closed 
the program, 

Mr. Hilsberg’s playing has much to 
recommend it. There are a few minor 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

A tete-a-téte with Gatti- 
Casazza, is a delightful experience, 
vouchsafed to few for the reason that 
the director-in-chief of what is today 
the greatest opera house in the world 
is a very modest, retiring and generally 
reticent man, but when he is with those 
whom he knows and can trust, the mask 
that he habitually wears disappears and 
you are face to face with a very bright, 
genial personality best described by that 
old English designation, ‘‘a scholar and a 
gentleman.” 

We started to talk about conditions in 
Europe. Gatti expressed his conviction 
that it would take at least fifty years 
if not more before Europe would settle 
down to anything like peace and 
stability. He said he had been this last 
summer in Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
things were very bad. As for music and 
musicians, the situation was almost 
desperate. After all, this is now the 
country and New York the place. 

He said I had been right with regard 
to the reason why he had not contracted 
to give the premiére of Puccini’s new 
opera, “Turandot” at the Metropolitan. 
In the first place, the work was not yet 
finished. Puccini was now sixty-five 
years of age. Then, too, theree was a 
certain risk involved. With the fact 
staring him in the face that the “Girl 
of the Golden West,” with such a notable 
cast as Caruso, Farrar and Amato, and 
the Tryptich, produced later, had not 
been successes, he certainly did not feel 
justified in acceding to the somewhat 
drastic demands of the great and popular 
composer. 

He alluded to-recent articles that have 
appeared from time to time not only in 
this country but in England with regard 
to Boito’s “Nerone.” Boito is dead now 
some six years and it is not generally 
known that after he had spent forty 
years on that opera, he left it unfinished. 
There is no fourth act, and yet in that 
fourth act are the greatest possibilities, 
for here Nerone is shown like Orestes 
being pursued by all the ghosts of those 
whom he had murdered, his mother, 
Brittanicus, the Christian martyrs who 
had been destroyed in the arena. 

It was not likely that the work would 
ever be given. 

We talked of the death of the noble 
Maurel, who to my surprise, died a very 
poor man after all his great successes 
and popularity. 

We discussed the position of a man- 
ager at the Met. Gatti said that the 
organization was in such fine working 
condition that his personal work as well 
as responsibility had been greatly facili- 
tated. 

“Do you think,” he suddenly exclaimed, 
“that I as a director can do as I like? 
If I did, you would see a very different 
season, but I consider the public. What 
does it want? It wants to be enter- 
tained, interested, and above all, to feel 
happy. This means that the manager 
must always rely on the old standbys. 
None of the newer operas seem to have 
captured the public as the old ones. 

“Think of the last season at the Scala 
where they gave ‘Aida’ seventeen times, 
and ‘Lucia’ many times. Of course, 
there are the works of Wagner. They, 
through the greatness of the music and 
the power of the stories, interest the 
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public. I will admit myself that if I 
had heard ‘Aida’ seventeen times in one 
season I would feel somewhat bored, so 
I cannot wonder that the critics who at- 
tend each performance at the opera 
think the same way, but think of the 
man out there in the audience who has 
never heard ‘Aida’ before. To him, it is 
a positive delight.” 

Many other matters came up but as 
these were all coppered by en confiance, 
I cannot quote them, for nobody whom 
Gatti trusts ever breaks his confidence. 
The newspapermen all know that. 

Gatti alluded to the enlarged seating 
capacity that had been provided at the 
Met. and also that the season would 
begin with a greater subscription list 
than ever before. 

Let me not forget, too, to add that 
while Gatti does not believe that the 
public is particularly interested in musi- 
cal criticism, at the same time he has 
a very high regard for our critics. He 
admits that now and then some things 
are said that touch him, yet he recog- 
nizes that they have a distinct place, and 
where would the composers and artists 
be anyway if they could not read the 
opinions of men of education and experi- 
ence regarding their work? 

Gatti looks younger than ever. That, 
let me whisper to you, is because he 
makes it his business to take a good 
rest and go to some of the celebrated 
baths. This time he visited Bad Gastein, 
a celebrated resort in Austria. 
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Apropos of the death of Maurel, one 
of his greatest successes was as Falstaff 
in Verdi’s last opera, which role he cre- 
ated in 1893. This is the particular réle 
that our good friend, Antonio Scotti, is 
always anxious to play and which he has 
played here, though the opera has never 
been popular with the general public. 

In one regard Maurel followed the 
example of other artists, an example that 
has also been followed by Scotti, namely, 
he went into management in Paris and 
lost everything he had, and yet he had 
a wonderful company which included the 
brothers de Reszké, Marimon, Adler- 
Devries. 

You know he taught from time to time 
and differed from many other teachers 
in that he did not consider the old 
dictum to be correct, namely, that all a 
singer needed was three things—voice, 
then more voice and still more voice. He 
laid great emphasis on culture, intelli- 
gence, imagination and was particularly 
insistent on clearness of diction. 

* * * 


We have had two invasions of musi- 
cians—first, the Russians headed by 
Chaliapin and recently we have had the 
English. There were the London and 
Verbruggen Quartets, Lionel Tertis, 
Myra Hess, Frederic Lamond and Felix 
Salmond, and last, but by no means 
least, Katharine Goodson. One always 
feels when Miss Goodson plays, a certain 
security, as well as the charm of a high- 
ly emotional nature, distinguished by a 
lovely lightness of touch and that dis- 
criminating ability to phrase which is 
the expression of a refined and cultured 
taste. 

* * x 


Myra Hess achieved a triumph seldom 
accorded a pianist. She charmed the 
critics to such an extent that scarcely 
any of them treated her to anything in 
the way of analytical criticism. They 
seemed unanimous in expressing the 
sheer delight of her playing. They just 
sat down and enjoyed it. 

Could anything have been a finer or 
greater testimony to the supreme charm 
of her art? When a singer or player 
can get so far that the habitual attitude 
of the experienced critic is promptly for- 
gotten and the critic becomes simply one 
of the audience who give themselves up 
to enjoyment, one of the ~reatest pur- 
poses of all artistic endeavor has been 
achieved. 

When Mvra Hess was here before, I 
prophesied her success and staked such 
reputation as I have upon her becoming 
a great popular favorite. 

Do not think that Miss Hess is one 
of those quiet, sweet personalities who 
more or less lull you to sleep. Not a 
bit of it. She has splendid energy, 
passion, to all of which she naturally 
adds that technical brilliancy that most 
of the first class pianists have. 

She carried her audience with her to 
such an extent that they seemed loth to 
leave. She must have given them at 
least half a dozen encores at the end. 

Deems Taylor paid her the compliment 
to say that after she had finished the 
printed nrogram, he caught five licensed 
music critics standing in the rear, wait- 
ing to hear her first encore. The only 
explanation Deems has is that they had 
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The Youthful-Looking Figure Here Presented by Viafora Is a Pianist Well-Known to 


American Audiences. 


and Playing Music, as the Division of His Attention in.the Sketch Indicates. 


Homer Samuels Exercises the Two-fold Function of Writing 


Several 


of His Songs Have Found Favor with Singers, and Invariably One of His Successful 
Numbers Will Be Found on the Program of His Gifted Wife, Amelita Galli-Curci. 
Even in Concert. Pianist and Singer Are an Inseparable Pair, for Mr. Samuels Has 
for Many Years Brought Distinction to the Réle of Accompanist to the Celebrated 
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forgotten to be critics and wanted to 
hear some more music. 
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Would Mitja Nikisch have drawn the 
same audience and received the same 
attention from tne press had he not been 
the son of a famous father who left 
unforgettable memories and made a mark 
on the musical life of this country? 

Had he appeared simply as one who 
came to ask the suffrages of the public 
on his own merits, would he have been 
a success? 

I think he would. That much credit 
he deserves. That the fine audience he 
played to and which had come in spite 
of the storm on one of the worst nights 
of the year was somewhat due _ to 
curiosity is also true. 

Mitja Nikisch, who is said to be only 
a little over twenty, showed in the first 
place that he has temperament, a highly 
refined musical nature. That he is not 
yet developed fully goes without saying. 
He is not a sentimentalist but a very 
sincere, perhaps somewhat unromantic, 
musician. He has some of his father’s 
force and that indescribable magnetic 
power which enabled the older Nikisch 
to carry his audiences away. The 
verdict of the audience and of the critics 
on the whole was that he was an un- 
questioned success. 

Writing of his father reminds me that 
when Tchaikovsky’s First Symphony was 
heard in Petrograd under his own direc- 
tion it was a failure, but, when Nikisch 
came and directed the orchestra, it was 
a triumphant success—indeed, it was 
such a success that the very musicians 
who had been disgusted at the first per- 
formance under the composer, gave 
Nikisch an ovation, which reminds me 
to say that when Mascagni came here 
and directed his own Intermezzo, the 
general conclusion was that there were 
several conductors at the Metropolitan 
at the time who could have gotten more 
out of it and indeed did. 

* * * 


There was the devil to pay recently 
in Prague when Roland Hayes, the 
Negro tenor, who has been making a 
great success in Europe precipitated a 
disturbance that arose because they 
changed a number on the program. 
When his accompanist announced in 
German that the first number would be 
a Negro song instead of an Italian selec- 
tion by Scarlatti, Czech patrons arose 
shouting: ‘What’s become of the Czech 
language?” Others in the audience took 
up the protest and there was such a 
racket that it was onlv stilled when the 
protestants were told that they could get 
their money back at the box office. 

At his first concert in the City Hall, 
Prague, where German is not allowed, he 


sang only English, French and Italian 
songs. 

You know that Hayes is to appear as 
soloist with the Boston Symphony. This 
marks an epoch in the history of the 
American Negro for Hayes is a product 
of Fisk University of Music. 

He has studied with Arthur Hubbard, 
another feather in the cap of that 
veteran Boston teacher, to whom, you 
know, Charles Hackett, one of our most 
successful tenors, says he owes every- 


thing. Pee . 
A writer in “The Crisis,’ a Negro 
magazine, referring to Hayes’ success 


says that it is another proof that an 
American artist, if he wants recognition, 
must get it in Europe first. 

Ernest Newman, one of the most dis- 
tinguished critics that England has, 
wrote of Hayes that he is the only really 
good tenor who came along lately, and 
describes his fine voice as genuine, pure, 
warm and rich, to which he added that 
Hayes’ artistic instincts are of the finest. 

The critic of the London Times joined 
in the chorus of praise and declared 
him to be one of the greatest living 
artists in the field he has chosen. 

x * * 

Apropos of the continued disposition 
to force our best talents to go to Europe 
before they can be accepted here, Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, noted critic of the Chicago 
Herald-Examiner, referring to the re- 
cital just given there by Ashley Pettis, 
whose program is devoted entirely to 
American compositions, said that had 
Mr. Pettis been named Petrowitch and 
had he played a program of Russian 
music, or had he been named Patrick and 
played a program of Irish music, or, 
better still, had he arranged to have a 
Polish father, an Italian mother, and, 
if possible, a Jewish grandfather, Or- 
chestra Hall would not have sufficed to 
hold his audience. But the American 
of Anglo-Saxon descent takes no pride 
in the artistic achievements of his people 

Ss 2 s 

Bravo, Colles! 

I say this for the reason that the 
English critic recently imported by the 
New York Times, while giving due meas- 
ure of praise to Penelope Davies, a young 
Canadian singer, who gave her first re- 
cital at the Town Hall the other night, 
calls particular attention to her defec- 
tive diction. Said Colles, “It is a little 
ridiculous that it should be possible to 
sit a dozen yards or so from a singer 
and not be quite sure what she is sing- 
ing about.” He also said that her diction 
in German was much better than it was 
in English, which he admits is so com- 
mon a fact among English-speaking 
singers as to suggest that there is some- 
thing artificial in their training. 


[Continued on page 8] 
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I am glad that Colles wrote what he 
did for the reason that every now and 
then when I have taken occasion to sug- 
gest to some ambitious singer that the 
question of diction is getting more im- 
portant every day, I have noticed that 
my eloquence on the subject was not 
received with any particular interest. 
Perhaps now that one of the most dis- 
tinguished critics has taken the matter 
up, as indeed have others, the singers 
will begin to realize that much of the 
effect of what they sing is lost when 
you do not know whether they are sing- 
ing in English, Chinese or Choctaw. 


2K oe * 

The late Matthew Arnold’s desig- 
nation that some persons express “sweet- 
ness and light” will perhaps best give 
you an idea of Cecilia Hansen, another 
of the Auer pupils who came to town 
and amidst many other recitals made an 
unforgettable impression upon an audi- 
ence that went away satisfied that she 
had fully measured up to the reputation 
she had already obtained abroad. Some- 
body classed her as a female Heifetz. 

I remember in discussing Heifetz with 
Auer once at lunch that while I thought 
that he appealed more to the mind than 
to the heart, yet I had to admit that he 
made me forget everything. 

“Isn’t that enough?” replied Auer, 
“when an artist can make you forget 
everything?” 

Miss Hansen has the power to take 
you out of yourself, and in cantilena 
passages I think all the critics were 
agreed that she managed to produce a 
tone that was enchantingly beautiful. 
She has musical intelligence and feeling, 
and her style is broad, grand, imposing. 
No wonder Auer wrote of her in his 
autobiography that she would be one of 
those who would do him honor. 

Did you know that when she was a 
charming little girl of eleven or twelve 
in Petrograd, she went to Auer in tears 
because the students of the Opposition, 
who were revolutionists, had threatened 
to throw vitriol in her face if she dared 
to show herself at Auer’s class. 

Last year she made a_ triumphant 
début in Berlin. 

* * * 

When Daniel Mayer faced the storm to 
go to Carnegie Hall to be present at the 
debut of Mitja Nikisch, who has come 
to this country under his management, 
he tried to think of a prayer as the rain 
and the sleet blew into his face. Could 
the gods be propitiated and what kind 
of an audience could be expected on such 
a night? Nevertheless, the hall was 
crowded. 

Mayer’s plight reminds me of the story 
of two Irishmen who were caught in a 
tremendous thunder-storm and who took 
shelter under a tree. Presently the tree 
was struck by lightning. “Say a 
prayer,” said one to the other. 

“The divil av prayer do I know,” said 
the other. 

“If you don’t know a prayer, say the 
multiplicashun table; somethin’ has got 
to be done, begorra!” 

But if Mayer’s feelings were tempo- 
rarily agonized, what were the feelings of 
Fitzhugh Haensel, when his vocal twins, 
Arthur Middleton and Paul Althouse, 
had to give a recital the next night and 
the storm continued. However, in that 
case, too, to show that real talent will 
always draw a house in New York, even 
when the weather is at its worst, they 
had a fine house, and why _ shouldn’t 
they? 

Middleton has long been known as one 
ef our best singers in oratorio and con- 
cert. Do not he and Althouse give a fine 
example of good phrasing, clear diction 
and beautiful singing to back it all? 

Althouse made a hit in the bright 
chevalier song by Augusta Holmes, in 
which his fine voice showed to particular 
advantage. 

Never had their voices sounded better. 
The audience persistently demanded en- 
cores and they went out, hand in hand, 
to embrace one another in the artists’ 
room, each rejoicing in the other’s suc- 
cess, thus providing a miracle in the 
world of concert singers. 

* * + 

The semi-annual report is being heard 
in the coulisses of the Metropolitan to 
the effect that Geraldine Farrar is to 
return. Well, it was denied officially 
some time ago, and I guess it will be 
denied again, which brings me to say 
that if you ask some of those who are 
connected with the conduct of that great 
opera house, you will find them admitting 


almost with tears that there doesn’t seem 
today to be a single inquiry about 
Farrar, not even about the great Caruso. 
How soon we are forgotten! 
* * x 

Our Mary—Mary Garden—has con- 
fided to the reporters that a fortune- 
teller has foretold her marriage in 1925. 
“Unfortunately,” says Mary, “I don’t 
know the man.” 

Why not advertise? 

Meantime Mary is looking anxiously 
into the faces of the available males she 
meets and wondering whether any one of 
them is “the man.” 

ok * 2k 


Grena Bennett, who writes for the 
New York American, says that the 
Society of the Friends of Music spent 
$23,000 for the single performance of 
“Von Deutscher Seele” and also tells us 
that it is not likely to be repeated. 

Well, it took eight months to prepare 
it and six months to drill the chorus, and 
the orchestra of 113 had ten rehearsals, 
and we know what that costs. We also 
know that the hall, filled to capacity, 
would only bring in about $5,000. Total 
deficit for the “German Soul’’—$18,000, 
but at present quotations $18,000 would 
buy the entire output of German marks 

* * * 

A Dresden reviewer once called Willy 
Burmester, the distinguished German 
violinist who reappeared here the other 
night—I think I heard him at a Boston 
Symphony concert twenty-five years ago 
—“‘the Raphael of the violinists,” which 
induced Lawrence Gilman of the Tribune 
to say that he was so impressed with 
that description that he has been trying 
ever since to imagine the quality of such 
violin playing by thinking of Raphael 
as the Burmester of painters. 

Gilman also says that Burmester’s 
tone today is no longer the tiny, sweet 
trickle of sound that Krehbiel found 
years ago. Today it is moderately full- 
bodied, pleasantly smooth and very sweet 
rather like the kind of sauterne the 
ladies preferred in the dear wicked days 
of old. 

However, Gilman consoled Burmester 
by saying that while he is somewhat tall, 
stiff, angular and extravagantly bald, 
there is nothing angular or stiff in his 
management of his instrument. He 
plays with astonishing ease and assur- 
ance and with a delightful absence of 
pose or self-consciousness. 

By the bye, what is “extravagantly 
bald’? 

Does Gilman refer to the bald-headed 
man who went to sleep in the desert and 
an ostrich came along and tried to hatch 
him? 





*k ok x 


Stokowski, the eminent conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, has finally 
attained one of his life’s desires. He 
has come before the audience as a lec- 
turer. It seems he has been preparing 
matter for years. It is also recorded by 
the Philadelphia papers that he made a 
distinct hit, that he spoke with great 
fluency without any notes and showed a 
mental growth and grasp of his subject 
that were breath-taking. It was a mem- 
orable afternoon. 

* * * 

The conservative Jewish congregation 
of Emanuel Synagogue in Hartford is 
by the ears because the organ was played 
there at services on Friday night. This 
was against the wishes and convictions 
or a large part of the congregation. 
They objected because the playing of the 
organ entails manual labor, the perform- 
ance of which on a Sabbath is forbidden 
Furthermore, they held that the music 
should not be played until the Temple of 
Solomon is restored. 

These good Hebrews can shake hands 
with the old Puritans, who hated music 
so much that they didn’t want to have 
an organ in the church anyhow. 

* * * 

When in the club after lunch, enjoying 
a modest cigar, I took up the New York 
Tribune and turned the pages, I read a 
big black heading to the effect that “Isa 
Kremer sings, talks and acts with seven 
tongues.” In a later edition I discov- 
ered that the number of tongues had been 
reduced to six. 

Now I think you will agree with me 
that the great majority of men find it 
difficult to get along with a woman who 
has but one tongue. Think what it must 
be for a mere man to endeavor to get 
along with a woman who has six! 

However, Miss Kremer deserves one 
credit. She has broken iway from the 
old rut in which recitals have been given 
for years till the public nas become bored 
to death. Her performances are not only 
full of character, but ~he accompanies 
the song with action. » °.0od deal in the 
style of Yvette Guiliv:t and the audi- 


ence applauds and applauds because it 
likes it. 


a es a 
Maurice Ravel, noted French com- 
poser, will be with us next year. He is 
out with a good word for jazz. He says 


that this music is not attributable to the 
American Negro alone, but that the 
English and Scotch people had something 
to do with it. 

“The best jazz is written by good musi- 
cians and contains the essential har- 
monies,” he said. When he got to London 
the reviewers tried to get his opinion on 
the “Banana School of Music.” Inci- 
dentally he said something which is much 
to the point, namely, that melodies that 
are popular ought not to be ridiculed, for 
when popular music becomes national 
there is nothing artificial about it. 

Ravel, you know, is coming here and 
will conduct orchestras in New York, 


Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh and St. Louis. 
1K aK * 


Into my sanctum came a smart, ener- 
getic, impulsive little lady who said her 
name was Sara Wachs and that she was 
the press representative of the Thoma- 
shevsky Yiddish Theater, to which she 
added that I had to drop everything I 
had on hand to hear some unusually good 
music which was part of a certain com- 
edy which had been written about the 
production of “kvass,’”’ a Russian beer. 

She was so insistent that I went, and 
while I do not understand a word of 
Yiddish, the program kindly furnished 
me with the plot of the piece which deals 
with a wealthy Russian who had come 
with his family to this country and was 
induced by a compatriot to go into the 
manufacture of “kvass” on the ground 
that as there are a million and more 
Russians here, mostly Hebrews, by the 
bye, and that each one was good for at 
least $1 profit on the supply of kvass he 
would consume, there was a million for 
those who went into the enterprise. 

The performance was interesting. As 
for the music, composed by Joseph Cher- 
niavsky, it was far above the average 
that one hears in the musical comedies. 

All the actors and actresses played and 
sang directly at the audience, except one, 
who thereby distinguished himself as an 
artist as well as an actor, over which you 
need not be surprised, for his name is 
Rudolph Schildkraut. the father of the 
young gentleman of the same name whe 
has already acquired considerable repu- 
tation on the American stage. 

The veteran Schildkraut further dis- 
played his consummate art in a little 
passage full of feeling as he was about 
to go off the stage, having been discom 
fited in his nefarious plans. It was one 
of those very human touches in which 
the artist shows that he is more than a 
mere actor. 

Pola Carter, who played the role of 
Tonia, the servant girl, sang with her 
own accompaniment on - guitar a couple 
of Russian folk-songs with such verve, 
good voice and personal charm as to 
carry the audience away, including yours 
truly. The audience showed its appreci- 
ation by giving the heartiest applause. 

*k * * 


Gustav Klemm is the conductor o: the 
City Park Band in Baltimore. He has 
done such excellent work that he has 
been reappointed for another term 

Gustav has been almost brought to 
tears because in a sarcastic mood he 
treated “Yes, We Have No Bananas’ 
symphonically. What happened? 

As Klemm says, the durned thing got 
a big front page story ir Ba'timore and 
was broadcasted all over the country. 
An uncle in Salt Lake City sent him a 
reprint of the story as it appeared out 
there, and Charles Cacinan also sent him 
a clipping from Los Angeles. It so han 
pened that on the same program wich 
the “Banana” song he introduced for the 
first time his “Indian Lvullahbv.” This 
delightfu' number received little if any 
attention in the paners, and there you 
are, says Gustav. “My arrangement of 
the ‘Barana’ dittv gets national mention, 


but a serious effort. seriously brought 
ont. errs me nothing.” 
He wants to kill somebody. 


* * * 


Apropos of tears, did you notice that 
Walter Damrosch wrote recently to the 
New York Times that on May 7 next 
vear the world will celebrate the one 
hundredth anniversary of the first per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Svm- 
phony? “Who,” writes Walter, “can 
read the description of that memorable 
event without tears?—tears of joy and of 
nity for the lonely maestro who, when at 
the conclusion of the gigantic work the 
andience broke out into a pandemonium 
of enthusiasm, could know nothing of it 
because his back was turned. The eter- 


nal silence to which a cruel fate had von- 
demned him for years, but in which he 
had conceived his greatest masterpieces, 
enveloped him completely, and not until 
Mme. Unger, the singer, had turned him 
gently toward the audience could he see, 
by the frantic movement of hundreds of 
hands and handkerchiefs, what a furore 
of joyous emotions his music had cre- 
ated.” 
* *« * 
Lili Lehmann has recently expressed 
her opinion of conductors. 
“Every conductor,” says she, “is an 
ass when it comes to singing.” . 
Well, the dear lady is now seventy-five 
years old and is entitled to her opinion. 
* * 


Alexander Borovsky, the Russian pi- 
anist who has descended upon us, they 
tell me, must be regarded as one of the 
great ones. Certainly he has made a 
sensation. 

AL * * 

The “400” gave a costume ball the 
other night at the Ritz, and Ruth St. 
Denis was invited to appear in order to 
lend character to the proceedings. One 
of the society matrons came up to Ruth 
and said that she thought her costume 
was er—just a little er—too realistic. 

The costume it seems consisted prin- 
cipally of a few peacock feathers, a 
headdress and some bracelets. 

Ruth did not go way back and sit 
down. She faced the society matron and 
told her very plainly that society people 
might regard dancing as a lark, some- 
thing to amuse themselves with for a 
few minutes, but as for her, it was as 
serious as death or taxes. It was her 
life’s work. an art form to which she 
had devoted years of study. 

Then she said with biting sarcasm, 
“You wanted the ‘real thing’ and you’re 
getting it.” 

Sorry I could not have been there to 
witness the discomfiture of that society 
matron and lose an eye as I gazed on 
that costume of peacock feathers and 


bracelets, says your 


Mario Chamlee Hailed 
in Concert and Opera 
in European Capitals 
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‘ Photo “International “Newsreel 2 
Mario Chamlee Discusses Home Runs with 
Babe Ruth During the World Series 


Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metro- 
solitan Opera Company, returned re- 
cently to the United States from his 
first European tour, in the course of 
which he was acclaimed in many coun- 
tries and offered engagements at the 
Opéra-Comique in Paris and at the 
Seala in Milan. His first triumph came 
in London, where he sang on June 3, 
two days after landing at Plymouth. 

Going to Prague, where he was booked 
for two performances, he sang five times, 
appearing in “Bohéme,” “Traviata,” 
“Lucia,” “Rigoletto,” and “Tosca.” His 
wife, Ruth Miller, was the soprano in 
“Lucia.” He was entertained by the 
American minister at a reception at- 
tended by the dignitaries of the various 
countries, 

Mr. Chamlee also achieved a marked 
success in Vienna, where he sang in 
“Faust,” “Bohéme” and “Traviata” at 
the Volksoper. The tenor, who is an 
inveterate baseball enthusiast, returned 
to New York in time to witness the 
world series. He has been spending 
a little time on his newly acquired es- 
tate in Wilton, Conn., prior to resum- 
ing his activities in opera and concert. 
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Herzog Resigns Chairmanship in the 
N. Y. Bohemians, After Sixteen Years 


History of Famous Club 
Linked with Many Impor- 
tant Events in Musical Life 
of Last Decade in Metropo- 
lis — Musicians’ Fund to 
Aid Needy Artists Bene- 
fited by Notable Recitals 
for Which Celebrities Do- 
nated Services Under 
Club’s Auspices 


IGMUND HERZOG has retired from 

the championship of the entertain- 
ment committee of the Bohemians, the 
New York musicians’ club, after sixteen 
continuous service in this ca- 
pacity. Mr. Herzog was compelled to 
make this decision because of the de- 
mands made upon his time by his activi- 
ties as piano teacher and editor. He 
is relinquishing this post in the well- 
known New York organization, of which 
he is a founder, and still vice-president, 
with the most cordial relations. 

Under Mr. Herzog’s régime, the 
Bohemians consistently strove to main- 
tain the high standards of the club’s 
founders. His friend, the late Rafae) 
Joseffy, pianist, another of the founders, 
inspired Mr. Herzog in building up the 
organization to a really artistic atmos- 
phere, in giving fine musical perform- 
ances and in promoting social relations 
between musicians. 

The clud was founded at a “farewell” 
dinner given to Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, 
on the occasion of his previous tour of 
the United States in 1907. Many for- 
eign artists who came to the United 
States were entertained by the club. 
The noted musicians who have been 
guests of honor include Mahler, Hum- 
perdinck, Nikisch, Toscanini, Muck, 
Ysaye, Kreisler, Paderewski, Hofmann, 
Sembrich, Casals, Gabrilowitsch, Rach- 
maninoff, Auer, and many others. The 
retirement from public concert activity 
of the Kneisel Quartet, was marked by 
a dinner to its members. 

A gathering was held by the club on 
the first Monday of each month, when 
a rare program of music by visiting 
artists was performed in an intimate 
circle for members only. As the years 
went on, the club reached its full mem- 
bership, which was limited to 400. A 
prominent music-lover offered to donate 
a clubhouse to the Bohemians, but Mr. 
Herzog and others declined the honor, 
as they considered the maintenance of 
a clubhouse a financial burden. The 
organization at present holds its meet- 
ings at the Harvard Club, enjoying 
the hospitality of the latter organiza- 
tion. 


years’ 


Musicians’ Fund Launched 


Instead of opening a clubhouse, some 
of the founders considered it of more 
value to start a fund for needy musi- 


‘the best known in the United States 
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Sigmund Herzog 


cians. The Kneisel Quartet in 1912 
gave the first concert for this fund. 
Encouraged by its success, the organiza- 
tion with the cooperation of music-lovers 
established a permanent fund—one of 





under the name of the Musicians’ 
Foundation, incorporated in 1914. 

A large number of concerts was given 
for this benefit by prominent artists 
who willingly donated their services, 
including Paderewski, Elman, Hempel, 
Casals and Lhevinne, and organizations 
such as the New York Philharmonic 
under Stransky and the Musical Art 
Society under Frank Damrosch. The 
latest event of this series was given 
under the auspices of the Musicians’ 
Foundation by Josef Hofmann in 
Aeolian Hall in April, 1923, an annuity 
being created from the proceeds for 
the benefit of Robert Schumann’s daugh- 
ters. The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany is the custodian of this fund, and 
the income is employed for the purpose 
of relief. Mr. Herzog will continue to 
take an active interest in the Musicians’ 
Fund, of which he is secretary. 


Work on Kansas City, Kan., Auditorium 
Held Up by Street Prob'em 


KANSAS City, KAN... Oct. 27.—The 
work of constructing the auditorium is 
being held up. pending a decision in re- 


gard to the grading of Seventh Street. 
It has been planned to make a gradual! 
slope in that street and to widen it to 
eighty feet for about a mile from the 
Memorial. The architects proposed to 
have the auditorium visible from Minne- 
sota Avenue, the present main artery, 
but the new grading has complicated 
matters seriously. Either the grade of 
the street will be considerably below that 
of the auditorium floor level or the 
Memorial will have to be lowered to the 
street grade, in which event the rise at 
Ann Avenue will obstruct the view from 
Minnesota Avenue. In the meantime a 


decision is awaited on the question of 
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starting the grading at a place above or 
below the Memorial. 
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HEAR TEACHERS’ CHOIR 


Betty Burke to Direct 
Vocal Studies in Four 
of New York’s Schools 





Indianapolis Acclaims Choral Society 
from the Public Schools 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 27.—The 


Teachers’ Choral Society, a chorus of 
23 woman teachers in the_ public 
schools, and conducted by Ernest G. 
Hesser, supervisor of music of the public 
schools, sang on the afternoon of Oct. 
19, at the Cadle Tabernacle at the gen- 
eral session of the State Teachers’ Asso- 


ciation. MacDowell’s “Thy Beaming 
Eves” and “To a Wild Rose” and 
Johnstone’s “America’s Message” were 
among the numbers sung. The accom- 
paniments were played by Dorothy 
Knimht-Greene, pianist; Mrs. W. E. 
Duthie, organist, and Louise Schell- 
schmidt-Koehne, harpist. An audience 
estimated at 8000 persons was enthu- 


siastic. 

A special program was sung by the 
Schola Cantorum, conducted by Elmer 
A. Steffen, on Sunday morning, Oct. 14, 
at the Saints Peter and Paul Cathedral, 
when the regular choir was augmented 
by twenty male voices, and an orchestra 
of twenty pieces assisted. Pontifical 
High Mass was celebrated by Archbishop 
Fumasoni-Biondi, Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 





Burke, Soprano 


Betty 


Betty Burke, a pupil of Minna Kauf- 
mann, has been appointed head of the 
vocal departments of the Buckley 
School, Hewitt School, Todhunter School 
and the Academy of the Sacred Heart. 
Miss Burke has appeared frequently in 


Willy Burmester Heard in Newark 


NEWARK, N. J., Oct. 27.—Willy Bur- 
mester, violinist, was heard in recital at 


the Broad Street Theater on Oct. 21. concert, and.a few seasons ago made an 
Those present evinced much enthusiasm, extensive tour of the United Slates. 
and Mr. Burmester was obliged to play The schools in which she is teaching 


are among the leading private prepara- 


two extra numbers. The program in 
tory schools in New York. 


cluded Beethoven’s Sonata in E Flat, 
Paganini’s Concerto in D and a group of 
transcriptions of works by Bach, Tield, 
Hummel and Weber. Franz Rupp, pi- 
anist, who filled the double capacity of 
accompanist and assisting soloist, made 
a very favorable impression in a 
eroup comprising Liszt’s “Dance of tht 
Gnomes” and Chopin’s G Flat and “But 
terfly” Etudes PHILIP GORDON. 


Herma Menth Postpones Western Tour 


Herma Menth, pianist, who was sched- 
uled to make a tour of the Pacific Coast 
this fall, has postponed the tour until 
after the first of the year, because of her 
many engagements in the East. Among 
her recent bookings were two recitals 
in the Gold Ballroom at the Hotel Du 
’ Pont in Wilmington, Del., on Oct. 29 and 

30. The engagement came as the result 

of a single recital given there Just year, 
the on which occasion many persons could 
not gain admittance. 


’ 


Osgood Translation of “Don Pasquale’ 


Issued by Michigan Publisher 


A new English translation of 
libretto of Donizetti’s “Don Pasquale,” 
made by H. O. Osgood especially for 
William Wade Hinshaw’s touring pro- 
duction of the work, has been published 
by the University Music House of Ann, Meta Schumann, composer and coach 
Arbor, Mich. The book is copyrighted has been engaged as accompanist for 
by Mr. Hinshaw, and is published for the season for Dusolina Giannini, so- 
literary purposes only, its use in other prano. er first appearance was in con- 
public’ or private performances being cert before the Wednesday Afternoon 

Mr. Osgood, who is an asso- Musical Club of Bridgeport, Conn., on 


Meta Schumann Appears with Giannini 


prohibited. ) 

ciate editor of the Musical Courier, has Oct. 10. 

a Yo » ¢ “is cj ° 7 ’ rerse, an | 

rendered the arias in rhymed ver want 111 the material in MusicaL AMERICA 14; 


sueceeded in fairly capturing the spirit reproduced onl 


of the piquant libretto. 
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IN PRESS 


A Distinctive American Composition 


FROM HOLLYWOOD 


A SUITE FOR THE PIANO 


copyrighted and may be 
when proper credit is given. 


BY 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
Opus 79 
No. | JUNE ON TIE BOULEVARD 
No. 2. TO A COMEDIAN 
No. 3 TWILIGHT AT SYCAMORE NOOK 
No. 4 EASTER DAWN IN HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


Mr. Cadman has in a most original way caught the beauty and 


romance of Hollywood. . 
These extraordinarily beautiful numbers are replete with fascinating 


melodies and piquant rhythm. 
PRICE $1.50 


PLACE YOUR ORDER AT ONCE WITH YOUR MUSIC 
DEALER OR WRITE THE PUBLISHER 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


109 West Fourth Street 318 West Forty-sixth 
Cincinnati New York City 


‘The House Devoted to the Progress of American Music” 
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PROSCHOWSKY 


Autbor of ‘THB WAY TO SING”’ 
Published by C. ©. Birchard & Ce., Boston, Mass, 
STUDIO 74 Riverside Drive, New York 
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“It is with a feeling of great satisfaction that 
I commend to you those artists and students who 
seek the truth in singing—the beautiful and 
lasting art of ‘Bel Canto.’ ”’ 

Gratefully yours, 


GALLI-CURCI 
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(Muvical Americay Open Forum } 





MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 


your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR, | 





Complains Help Was Denied by 
Juilliard Foundation 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Having read your recent editorial on 
the Juilliard Musical Foundation, may 
I add a few lines on the same subject? 
As to the individual, never do we pre- 
sume to dictate concerning gifts; but, 
when there is an endowment for the 


development of our musical art, and 
that art can only be developed through 
the presentation and publication of the 
composer’s creative work, it seems 
neither presumptuous nor aggressive on 
our part to have solicited and expected 
financial collaboration from this fund. 

Without reason, we have been definite- 
ly denied all support. 

Our activity, which, as one musical 
journal stated, is “the only thing in the 
world being done for the American com- 
poser of music-drama,” cannot be car- 
ried on without further support, and 
this: blunt refusal will cause unfortu- 
nate delay in the accomplishment of 
this objective. 

Our second objective, to bring the 
operas of Europe to our people in an 
understandable way, by having splendid 
translations, is being accomplished: to 
wit, those of Krehbiel, Meltzer and Lie- 
bling, which are being heard or are to 
be heard. 

Our efforts have meant endless work 
and already an expenditure of over 
$30,000. 

To what educational 
might we now turn? 

ELEANOR EVEREST FREER. 
National Chairman Opera in 
Our Language Foundation. 
Chicago, Oct. 26, 1923. 


endowment 





One Essayist Who Knows Something 
About Music 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 
When novelists or essayists discourse 

on music to entertain their readers the 

musical reader is sometimes amused, but 


more often dumbfounded. There are of 
course exceptions to what is almost a 
rule. One of these I encountered recent- 
ly in Lytton Strachey’s “Eminent Vic- 
torians.” In the already famous essay 
on Cardinal Manning Mr. Strachey, 
treating of the period when the eminent 
cleric was about to abandon his career 
as an Anglican, says that “his progress 
was hastened in an agitating manner by 
the indiscreet activity of one of his 
proselytes, W. G. Ward, a young man 
who combined an extraordinary 
aptitude for a priori reasoning with a 
passionate devotion to Opera Bouffe. It 


was difficult in fact to decide whether 
the inner nature of Ward was more 
truly expressing itself when he was 
firing off some train of scholastic para- 
doxes on the Eucharist, or when he was 
trilling the airs of Figaro and plunging 
through the hilarious roulades of the 
‘Largo al Factotum.’ Even Dr. Pusey 
could not be quite sure, though he was 
Ward’s spiritual director. On one occa- 
sion his young penitent came to him and 
confessed that a vow which he had taken 
to abstain from music during Lent was 
beginning to affect his health. Could 
Dr. Pusey see his way to releasing him 
from the vow? The doctor decided that 
a little sacred music would not be amiss. 
Ward was all gratitude, and that night 
a party was arranged in a friend’s room. 
The concert began with the solemn har- 
monies of Handel, which were followed 
by the holy strains of the ‘O Salutaris’ 
of Cherubini. Then came the elevation 
and the pomp of ‘Possenti Numi’ from 
the ‘Magic Flute.’ The page was turned 
and there was the delicious duet between 
Papageno and Papagena. Flesh and 
blood could not resist that; then song 
followed song, the music waxed faster 
and lighter, until at last Ward burst into 
the intoxicating merriment of the ‘Largo 
al Factotum.’ When it was over a faint 
but persistent knocking made itself 
heard upon the wall, and it was only 
then that the company remembered that 
the rooms next door were Dr. Pusey’s.” 
JACQUES MAYER. 
New York City, Oct. 25, 1923. 
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Fall Issue Pleases 
Musicians 


Pe 


The Fall Issue of MusIcAL AMERICA 
reached me this morning, and I have de- 
voted my entire day to reading it. It is 
the finest edition you have ever put out 
and that means much, for they have all 
been remarkable. 

Mr. Freund’s article on “What Music 
Can Do for Us” had an illustration in an 
occurrence today. Yesterday the painter 
was redecorating my apartment. I was 
playing the piano and practising spiri- 
tuals and my own songs. I ceased sud- 
denly. The painter rapped on the door 
of my music room and said: “Madam, 
you sing beautifully and make me so 
happy I can work faster. If you sing 
me some more songs, I’ll give you some 
extra painting and charge you nothing.” 

LEILA TROLAND GARDNER. 

New York, Oct. 23, 1923. 
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To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I wish to compliment you most cor- 
dially for the beautiful and most inter- 
esting Fall Issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
t is fine. 

The reading matter is as interesting 
as ever and the general information of 
the musical life in America is instructive. 

Of course Mephisto’s Musings stand 
out always as the most clever, amusing, 
interesting and instructive articles of 
any periodical. 

I am a subscriber to MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, and when, as it happened last week, 
the mail does not bring me my copy, I go 
out and buy one. I do not want to miss 
my weekly reading of Mephisto’s Mus- 
ings. 

The opening article in this Fall Issue 
is also more than interesting. It is in- 
spiring, and Mr. Freund will have the 
satisfaction to know that with his article 
he will help a great many people who are 
still blind to see and to understand the 
possibilities of music, and especially of 
ensemble singing, as a medium for the 
happiness of all the people, more power- 
ful and more beneficial than any other 
spiritual one. 

Directly and indirectly MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA is one of the sound supporters of the 
People’s Chorus of New York movement. 

May I avail myself of this opportunity 
to thank you for the credit that you have 
been so good to give us in this Fall 
Issue? L. CAMILIERI, 
Conductor, People’s Chorus of New York. 

New York, Oct. 23, 1923. 





By Telegraph 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Fall Issue of MustcAL AMERICA for 

1923 is another noteworthy achievement. 

Will be hard to excel but that is what 


we have said of every former Fall Issue, 
and you keep right on doing it. More 
power to you and heartiest congratu- 
lations. C. A. WOODMAN, 
Oliver Ditson Co. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 24, 1923. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Have just received my copy of the Fall 
Issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, which is mar- 
velous. 

It is beautifully edited and so full of 
interesting reading matter. 

The only cheap thing about it is the 
price. 

Congratulations! 

ALEXANDER LAMBERT. 
New York, Oct. 23, 1923. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I must write to tell you how I have 
enjoyed looking over the special num- 
ber of MUSICAL AMERICA. 

It is marvelous and should be in the 
studios and homes of all teachers and 
students of music in this country. I 
cannot say enough in its praise. 

Congratulations and many thanks. 

MME. DELINA MILLER PECKHAM. 

New York City, Oct. 24, 1923. 





“Musical America” Fills Need 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
MusIcAL AMERICA, always valuable, is 
an absolute necessity when one lives 


far from the center of things. 
CORDELIA W. HULBURD. 
Phoenix, Ariz., Oct. 15, 1923. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
I have no criticism whatever to make 


of MusicAL AMERICA. To me it is the 
very best musical publication of any I 
have read in America or Europe, and 
I eagerly await it each week. 
LILIAN BARBARESE. 
Rome, Italy, Sept. 27, 1923. 





MILWAUKEE PLANS SCHOOL FESTIVAL 





Board Sanctions Elaborate 
Demonstration in May— 
Recital by Onegin 


By C. O. Skinrood 

MILWAUKEE, Oct. 27.—A May Music 
Festival for the schools is assured by 
the approval by the School Board of 
the plan put forward by Herman F. 
Smith, supervisor of music in the city 
schools. A large proportion of the 
55,000 children in grade schools and the 
10,000 pupils in high schools will take 
part in five programs which will demon- 
strate every important musical activity 
in the public school system. 

Sigrid Onegin, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, began the Twilight 
Musicale Series under the management 
of Margaret Rice recently, at the 
Pabst Theater, and excited great en- 
thusiasm by her artistic qualities and the 
exceptional beauty of her voice. The 
program included numbers by Hugo 
Wolf, Schubert, Brahms, Strauss and 
Mozart, a Swedish lullaby, an old 
Italian aria, and a few English and 
American songs, notably Clarke’s “The 
Blind Ploughman” which made an im- 
mediate impression. Michael Raucheisen 
was a distinctive accompanist. 

Moniuzsko’s opera, “Halka,” was 
given recently by the Polish Opera Com- 
pany with distinct success. The large 
audience warmly applauded the singers, 
who under the leadership of A. J. 
Lukaszewski, sang admirably and acted 
well. 

A change which has aroused wide 
comment is that made by the Episcopal 
Church in displacing in All Saints’ 
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Contralto 


Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 
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Cathedral its boy choir by a group of 
women. The change was made by 
Leland Pettit. organist, who declares 
that in all parts of England the aboli- 
tion of boys’ choirs is becoming gen- 
eral. Hereafter the boys will sing in 
minor servces only, the women being 
employed in the main service on Sun- 
day mornings. 


IOWA CLUBS ACTIVE 











First Number of Official Bulletin Pub- 
lished—Scholarships Offered 


CHARLES City, Iowa, Oct. 27.—Follow- 
ing the lead of five other States, the Iowa 
Federation of Music Clubs has begun 
the publication of an official bulletin. 
The first issue is devoted to messages 
from Federation officers, details of past 
work and future projects. 

The Federated Clubs, in cooperation 
with Drake University and Upper Iowa 
College, are offering two State scholar- 
ships for the year. Plans for the winter 
include a campaign to encourage the 
study of music by obtaining school 
credits. 

The president of the State Federation 
of Music Clubs is Mrs. Charles D. 
Marckres of Perry; first vice-president, 
Mrs. George J. Ames of Ames; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Frank P. Hofmann, 
Ottumwa; recording secretary, Mrs. H. 
W. Paine, Eagle Grove; corresponding 
secretary, Mildred Gleason, Waterloo; 
treasurer, Mrs. C. O. VanWinkle, Salem. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 





Carl Friedberg, pianist, who will re- 
turn soon from Europe, will give four 
New York recitals this season. The 


dates are Nov. 22, 23, 25 and Dec. 3. 


Unique Programs Featuring 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS 


200 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 


Invaluable to Serious Students of American Music 


1400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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American Baritone 
Concerts— Recitals— 


K Johnston, 1461 
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, ° W 7 . ° Pennsylvania mountain town? Why are ; : 
oa i More Bach Choirs ould Enrich Musical nave not neon Choirs in ss parts of _ Arno Segall, American 
k country: ou may say, ‘Because people 4 ‘mre 
| Culture 1 In America. Says Vera Curtis in general don’t like Bach.’ Of course Violinist, to Return to 
they don’t if they have never had the This Country for Tour 
QUMMAADALLAUAAUANESIIUNLIUALIELHIET HUNUEAUSARADUGDSUONEAEIOONAOUEAESUAAUOOLIUSUSTOA SEN EOUU ES ALA UNDEAD UT OATES HUTT HLH UCU Pee COLL chance to hear any Bach, or to hear 
ERA CURTIS, soprano, acuiciiee a very little, but if Bach were SUNG Al] smnmmansonmemmannnnmeannn evouaysocneeusnoanaraagroasancaatanngnn sta 
member of the Metropolitan Opera over the place, all the artists would know 
all and now engaged solely in concert work, the works, to their greater improvement, 
is of the opinion that audiences, as much and the public would be that much richer 
sil as performers, need musical training, in musical culture. d: & 
and that unless a person’s ear is trained Hesten Wockers Organise Band 
of to listen, whether that person is a per- a ; ' 
former or not, he cannot hear and ap- : EASTON, PA., Oct. 27.—The Lehigh 
ne preciate the best in music and con- Valley Shops Orchestra is a new venture 
sequently the effect upon the artist is here. Composed of Ray Rex, Archibald 
disastrous. Jones, Wve Arnold, Alton Hattle, Ray 
“An artist,” said Miss Curtis, “can Steiner, Harold Pf ‘eiffer, Elwood Clewell 
give her best to an audience only when and Jay Arnold, this organization has 
its members know what they are listen- appeared successfully at local functions. 
ing to. I don’t mean necessarily that On Oct. 18 it was heard at the industrial 
they must be familiar with the individual foremen’s harvest-time festival. Com- 
e number, but that they must recognize munity singing was led by W. Newman, 
“" the type of song and listen to it as such. with accompaniments by Mrs. L. N 
As long as audiences are untrained, Brasefield. Frances Lawall and Miss 
artists must give obvious things, and Walmsley sang and Mrs. R. J. Walmsley 
i appeal to the brain through the emotions ely che — Tatas = ‘ ta 
E ; Ss y > 1eSS 1ee gO e satayette 0 ag 
I ee Se Fo Se eee Some See Band, held Oct. 16, E. K. Lockwood, ’25, 
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brain. 

“Strongly rhythmic things are invari- 
ably listened to with attention; also num- 
bered with primitive emotional ideas, 
‘mother’ songs and songs about the 
homing instinct. This type of song is 
all very well and I don’t decry it, but, 
after all, if one has a brain there seems 
no good reason for not using it. 

“As a matter of fact, few artists, no 
matter what their experience, appreciate 
the full significance of a song the first 
time they hear it, so how can an audi- 
ence do so, especially when comparatively 
untrained? Hence, the musical educa- 
tion of the masses works two ways, both 
in teaching the people to listen and 
making it easier for the artist to deliver 
a program. 


Memory Contests Valuable 
“There is a vast difference in the atti- 





Photo by Society Studio 
Vera Curtis 


fore. You never stopped to think of 
the phonograph as a ‘voice crying in 
the wilderness,’ did you? 

“Too much cannot be done to spread 
modern methods of music teaching and 
musical culture, especially in outlying 
parts of the country. The music clubs 
wield a tremendous power, an unlimited 
power, I should say, in the cultivation 
of the musical taste of the country, not 
not only by bringing artists to cities 
and towns for concerts, but in raising 
the standard of teaching and listening. 
It is the great pity that modern methods 


was elected assistant manager. The 
Glee Club was reorganized also on Oct. 
16 with the largest number of candidates 
in the history of the college. 

MARGARET H. CLYDE. 


Frederic Lamond Plays at Eastman 
School 


ROCHESTER, Oct. 23.—Frederic La- 
mond, pianist and member of the East- 
man School of Music faculty, gave a reci- 
tal at Kilbourn Hall on Monda ly evening. 
Oct. 22, the recital being the second in 
the Monday evening series of chamber 
music recitals of the Eastman School of 
Music. It was truly a masterly recital 
and the audience, which filled the hall, 
expressed its satisfaction and apprecia- 
tion in no uncertain fashion. The pro- 
gram opened with Brahms’ Variations on 
1 Theme of Paganini, then came Beetho- 





Arno Segall, Violinist 

A new violinist who is scheduled to 
be heard in this country is Arno Segall, 
who was heard in Europe last summer 
by Daniel Mayer. Mr. Segall is a native 
of Georgia, but has received all his mu- 
sical training abroad. In September he 
played with great success in Cassell, 
Braunschweig and Dessau, and was 
scheduled to appear this month in Halle, 
Leipzig, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Munich 
and Berlin. He will make his début in 
London and other European centers be- 
fore coming to America for a tour in the 
early part of 1925. 


ven’s “Appassionata” Sonata and then . 
Chopin and more modern composers. It Gay MacLaren, dramatic artist, is now 
remembered. Mr. on tour of the West, fulfilling engage- 
ments in Colorado, Wyoming and Utah. 


of teaching both listeners as well as 
players and singers are not universally 
used throughout the country. was a recital to be 
direction and, whatever people may say “See what the Bach Choir has done in Lamond was recalled a number of times 
about the phonograph and the mehanical 3ethlehem and its vicinity. Is there by the audience and at the end of his She has been heard in Grand Junction, 
piano, they certainly bring good music any reason why the singing of Bach program he added Liszt’s “Liebestraum.” Salt Lake City, Logan, Utah; Laramie, 
to places where it was never heard be- should be more or less restricted to a M. E. WILL. Wyo.; Greeley and Boulder, Colo. 


tude of audiences all over the country 
since the music memory contest has come 
into vogue. It is a long step in the right 
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| 7 The Noted Vocal Teacher 
ENGAGED AS GUEST TEACHER aR TTR ToT? 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


| SUMMER MASTER CLASSES STARTING JUNE, 1924 | 
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| GUEST ARTIST CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA CO. 


To My Dear Friend Sergei Klibansky, Whose Wonderful Method of Singing Is Such a 
Great Help to Me. (Signed) CLAIRE DUX. 
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*““THERE WERE MANY ENCORES.” —NEW YORK HERALD 


“IN DICTION, DRAMATIC INSIGHT AND MUSICIANSHIP THE WORK OF BOTH ARTISTS SHOWED MERIT 
FAR ABOVE THE AVERAGE.” —NEW YORK AMERICAN 


“ENTHUSIASM WAS GREAT, AND A FILLED HOUSE SEEMED TO SHARE THE SAME PASSION FOR DOUBLE- 
HEADERS THAT CHARACTERIZES OTHER FIELDS OF ENDEAVOR.”—NEW YORK WORLD 


“ALTHOUSE STANDS IN THE FOREFRONT OF TENORS—MIDDLETON IS UNDOUBTEDLY ONE OF THE 


NWOAy 


| ‘ALTHOUSE 


LEADING AMERICAN TENOR, FORMERLY METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


a j AND 


LEADING AMERICAN BARITONE, FORMERLY METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


TRIUMPH IN NEW YORK RECITAL AT CARNEGIE HALL ON OCT. 24 


“AN EVENING OF SUPERIOR SINGING TO A CROWDED AUDITORIUM.” —NEW YORK TRIBUNE 


MOST POPULAR BARITONES ON THE CONCERT STAGE.” —NEW YORK TELEGRAPH 


“NOT ONLY DID THEY SING DUETS IN PERFECT AMITY, BUT THEY SHARED SOLO HONORS AND AN 


ADMIRABLE ACCOMPANIST AS WELL.”—NEW YORK SUN AND GLOBE 


“IF THE AUDIENCE SHOWERED ENTHUSIASTIC AND PROLONGED APPLAUSE ON THE ONE, PROLONGED 
AND ENTHUSIASTIC APPLAUSE WAS THE PORTION OF THE OTHER.” —NEW YORK MAIL 


“Two fine singers were heard in joint recital last 
night. Their program was not that of two fledglings 
trying their vocal wings on a tolerant audience, but an 
evening of superior singing to a crowded house. Pure 
phrasing and diction, with interpretive intelligence and 
excellent voices, gave their opening number a ringing 
beauty and set the pace for the succeeding nu 
Both singers gave encores to the persistent dem: 
the audience and in other ways contributed to the Juv.. 
reputation which each enjoys as a singer of high rank.” 
—Lawrence Gilman, New York Tribune, Oct. 25, 1923. 


**They recalled seasons at the Metropolitan, not very 
long ago, when each of these talented Americans was 
heard in leading operatic roles. Musically neither has 
changed much since then, unless it is to have added to 
the richness and mellowness of their vocal equipment. 
In diction, dramatic insight and musicianship the work 
of both artists showed merit far above the average.” — 
Grena Bennett, New York American, Oct. 25, 1923. 


“Althouse and Middleton proved to the evident satis- 
faction of a crowded Carnegie Hall last evening that if 
it is good to hear one capable singer it is better to hear 
two. Both of these former members of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company have pleasant, natural voices, an 
easy, effortless style, and considerable powers of inter- 


pretation. 


“Although a barytone of rich middle register, Middle- 
ton’s upper notes came free and fair. 
led him through Purcell’s ‘Passing By’ with ease, as an 


encore, and his  dra- 
matic sense told in an- 
other unannounced 
selection by Hans Her- 
mann. It was a virile 
but delicate perform- 
ance. Althouse resem- 
bles his colleague in that 
his lower voice is as 
barytonic as Middleton’s 
upper register is tenor- 
ial. He proved emi- 
nently satisfying, secure 
in his efforts, ingratiat- 
ing in his tones, intelli- 
gent on his  interpre- 
tations.’ — Gilbert 
Gabriel, New York Sun 


and Globe, Oct. 25. 
1923. 


AEOLIAN HALL, N. Y. 


Their diversified programme gave each 
equal opportunities for displaying his gifts.””—Pitts 


Sanborn, New York Mail, Oct. 25, 1923. 
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Well-Known Guests to Be 
Heard in Performances 
by Civic Company 


By Dorothy DeMuth Watson 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 27.—A _ notable 
series of performances by the Wash- 


ington Opera Company, with American 
casts and well-known artists as guests 
in the leading réles, has been announced 
by Edouard Albion, director-general of 
the company. The works and artists to 
be heard are “Madama Butterfly,” with 
Edith Mason of the Chicago Civic Opera 
in the title-rédle and Paul Althouse, tenor, 
as Pinkerton, on Dec. 17; “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” with Mabel Garrison, soprano, as 
the Doll and Joseph Schwarz, baritone, 
as Dr. Miracle, on Jan. 21, and “Car- 
men,” with Sophie Braslau in the title- 
réle, Mr. Althouse as Don José and Clar- 
ence Whitehill, bass of the Metropolitan, 
as Escamillo, on March 10. The per- 
formances will be given at the President 
Theater. Arturo Papalardo will conduct 
and Enrica Clay Dillon, as in the past, 
will be general stage director. 
Other artists to be heard in the series 
include Fred Patton, baritone; Elizabeth 
Bonner, contralto; Charles Trowbridge 
Tittman of Washington, bass, and sev- 
eral members of the Washington Opera 
School. The latter include Dorothy 
Mansfield, soprano, who will take the 
parts of Giulietta, Antonia and Stella in 
the Offenbach work and that of Micaela 
in “Carmen,” and Rose Pollio,  so- 
Louis Annis, tenor, and Albert 


prano; 
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Schefferman, baritone, who will sustain 
minor roles in “Butterfly.” 

The Opera School, which has some 
forty pupils, has played an important 
part in the work of the opera company 
during the five years of its existence. 
Good work in the chorus leads to promo- 
tion to leading réles. 

The Washington Opera Company is 
unsubsidized and practically self-sup- 
porting. With the contemplated erection 
of the Washington Opera House, the 
company will be firmly established as a 
national institution. Mr. Albion’s plans 
contemplate an “exchange” system for 
artists and affiliation with companies in 
other cities in a national system of opera 
houses. 

The Washington College of Music an- 
nounces the engagement of Sascha Jaco- 
binoff, violinist, to take a limited number 
of pupils one day a month during the 
season. 

Netta Craig, lyric soprano, was the 
soloist and assisting artist at the music 
féte given under the auspices of the Com- 
munity Music Association at the Central 
High School on the evening of Oct. 11. 
Robert Lawrence led the community 
singing. The Army Band, under the 
leadership of William J. Stannard, gave 
a thirty minutes’ program. 

Rosalind M. Reynolds of Geneva, 
N. Y., contralto, gave a delightful song 


recital before the Business Women’s 
Council. 
Clara H. Burroughs, supervisor of 


music in the public schools, has inaugu- 
rated a series of lectures on the “Prin- 
ciples of Music” and “Opera and Ora- 
torios” at the Washington Studio House. 

Margaret R. Martin, formerly director 
of the Children’s Educational Theater at 
Pasadena, Cal., who has come to Wash- 


_~ ~ 
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ington to live, gave the first of a series 
of lectures on music appreciation, under 
the local management of the Genera! 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, at the 
national clubhouse of this organization 
on Oct. 10. 


Stransky Conducts ‘“Meistersinger” in 
Season of German Opera 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 20.—Josef 
Stransky conducted the Wagnerian 
Opera Company admirably in ‘“Meister- 
singer” on Oct. 16 at Poli’s Theater. 
The house was not as crowded as on the 
night before when the season opened 
with “Lohengrin,” but the audience was 
none the less appreciative of the fine 
work of the principals and the fresh 
enthusiasm of the chorus. Theodor Lat- 
terman as Sachs; Hermann Schramm as 
David; Desider Zador as 
and Editha Fleischer as Eva interpreted 
their réles conscientiously, although on 
the whole the cast was not up to the 
standard set on the previous evening. 
The season is under the local manage- 
ment of Katie Wilson-Greene. 

Before an audience which packed the 
New National Theater, Ernestine Schu- 
mann Heink, presented under the local 
management of T. Arthur Smith, Inc., 
gave a song recital on Oct. 18. The 
program included excerpts from ‘“Rhein- 
gold” and “Tristan and Isolde,” and 
songs by Handel, Schubert, Schumann 
and Brahms. 

The artist, who was warmly acclaimed, 
was, after the first and second groups 
of songs, presented with huge bouquets 
of flowers from the crippled soldiers, 
and sang to them the “Danny Boy’— 


Beckmesser, 


MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE 


OPERATIC DEBUT OF 


a great favorite in the camps, she ex- 
plained—and other numbers. 

Florence Hardeman, violinist, played 
several solos artistically, and Katherine 
Hoffmann was an excellent accompanist. 
Mrs. Coolidge, wife of the, President, 
remained until the last encore had been 
sung. 

Paul Kochanski, violinist, opened the 
professional series of concerts in the 
Capital with a program given under the 
local management of T. Arthur Smith, 
Inc., at the New National Theater, on 
the afternoon of Oct. 11. Mr. Kochanski 
was greeted with enthusiasm. The pro- 
gram included the Tartini Concerto, a 
Bach group, Brahm’s Waltz in A, which 
had to be repeated, and the “Cam- 
panella” of Paganini, and a Chopin 
Nocturne and Mazurka, arranged by the 
performer. Mr. Kochanski paid a 
tribute to a Washington composer in 
playing a “Berceuse” by Mrs. Lawrence 
Townsend. 

Among the auditors was Mrs. Coolidge, 
the President’s wife. Emanuel Bay 
furnished fine accompaniments for an 
unusually artistic program. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Oct. 27.—The opening of the local musi- 
cal season took place on Oct. 15, when the 
first of a series of concerts was given 
by the Chicago Opera Trio consisting of 
Irene Pavloska, soprano; Forrest 
Lamont, tenor, and Virgilio Lazzari, 
bass. These concerts are known as the 
Sioux City Concert Course. Beginning 
next week the ambitious program which 
has been planned for the coming school 
year by the music department of the 
Sioux City High School will be inaugu- 


rated. GEORGE SMEDAL. 
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Leila Livian : 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO, PUPIL of MAESTROS DELL’OREFICE and TRIPPUTI, 
IN MASCAGNI’S OPERA 


“CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA” 
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ARTHUR 


RUBINSTEIN 


New York Reeital 


Aeolian Hall, October 21, 1925 


LAYING a program of piano- 

forte compositions in New York 
for the first time in two years, Mr. 
Rubinstein commanded once again 
from the public and newspaper 
music reviewers recognition for those 
qualities of excellence which are re- 


garded as conspicuously his. 


, eS = i a Ss B75 
EXCERPTS FROM THREE REVIEWS 
The New York World 
DEEMS TAYLOR 
So it could not have been entirely the music which left such a pronounced impression of mod- 
ernism upon the hearer. What it was, of course, was Mr. Rubinstein’s playing. We find it hard 


to recall another pianist who is so completely contemporary. Everything he does is alive, is touched 
by the breath of actuality. His rhythms have the pulse of life in them, his outlines are clean and 
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sharp, and his sense of form and color is a delight. 


Which is not to say that he is matter of fact. His playing of Debussy alone would refute that 
notion, for his Debussy is a creature of passion and fantasy and dramatic power. ‘The four doll- 
pieces, too, had a charming quality of make-believe that quite saved them from what might other- 


aan oO 





wise have been unimportance. 


But there is one characteristically modern quality in his playing—a distaste for sentimentality 
that amounts almost to terror. It served him well in the toccata, which had a bigness and a sonority 


that spoke truly of Bach. 


The New York Tribune 
OCTOBER 22, 1923 

Brilliance might be considered one of the chief char- 
acteristics of Mr. Rubinstein’s performance, both in the 
modern numbers and the more familiar works. He liked 
sharp contrasts, emphatic louder passages with crashing 
chords giving way to softer intervals played with a 
smooth, singing tone and delicacy of touch. 


The New York Times 
OCTOBER 22, 1923 

A large audience demanded many additions to the 
announced program. Bach’s organ toccata in F Tran- 
scribed by d’Albert was presented in an energetic manner, 
a test for the powers of the piano for sound. After works 
of Chopin and Brahms, a Debussy group was given with 

masterly effect and musical intelligence. 


Concert Management 


GEORGE ENGLES 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


STEINWAY PIANO 


DUO-ART RECORDS 
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Mary Garden to Cover 
Much Territory Before 
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Mary Garden, Again in America for the 
Musie Season 


Mary Garden has begun an extensive 
tour of the country. She is at present 
en the Pacific Coast, where she was 
formerly successful with the Chicago 
Opera. Before rejoining the company 
late in December, she will have fulfilled 
more than forty concert engagements. 
A group of Russian songs, sung in Eng- 


lish, is one of the features of her pro- 
gram. This winter Chicago and cities 


which the organization will visit, will 
again have the opportunity to see her in 
some of her most popular roles, since 
many operas in the French répertoire are 
to be revived by the management. 


WORKS BY CU BANS GIVEN 
AT CONCERT IN HAVANA 


Native Compositions Presented by Na- 
tive Artists Win Applause at 
National Theater 

HAVANA, Oct. 10.—An impressive pro- 
gram of Cuban music was given last 
night at the National Theater, under the 
management of Guillermo de Cardenas 
and the artistic direction of Ernesto 
Lecuona, pianist and composer, recently 
heard at the Capitol Theater, New York. 
The program was interesting and com- 
posed of songs, criollas, boleros and other 
typical music. Among the best and most 
popular were the boleros, “Yo Quisiera,” 
by Anckermann, and “Canta Morena,” 
by Mr. Lecuona. “Palomita Blanca,” a 
duet for soprano and baritone, also by 
Mr. Lecuona, with piano and orchestra, 
won an ovation and had to be twice re- 
peated. Other numbers well received 
were “Para Ti,” by Roig; “Paginas de 
mi vida,” by Delfin, and “Nada soy para 
Ti,” by Sanchez de Fuentes. The Haba- 


hera from “E] Submarino,” by Ignacio 
Cervantes, one of the most eminent 
Cuban musicians, was sung by Nena 


Guerra and chorus of girls. The partici- 
pants were Tomasita Nunez, Rita M. de 
Fernandez, Paquita Elias, Rosita Al- 
mansa, Rafael Alsina and Daniel Molero. 
Mr. Lecuona gave a group of piano 
numbers after the first intermission. He 
played “La Paloma,” by Iradier, tran- 
scribed by himself, and his own composi- 
tions, “Guajita,”’ “La 32,” “La Conga” 
and “Danza Lucumi” and “Danza Espa- 
nola,” being very well received. Gonzalo 
Roig, leader of the “Havana Symphony 
Orchestra,” conducted and_ achieved 
much success with a Potpourri of Cuban 
Airs, by Anckermann, and “La Com 
parsa,” by Lecuona. NENA BENITEZ. 
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World Famous, Exclusively Chickering Artists Making 
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Minneapolis Symphony Shows Improved 
_ Form as It Enters Upon New Season 


SUDANDOTAVUELOUDET ATALANTA AE 
INNEAPOLIS, Oct. 27.—The two 
concerts with which the Minneapo- 

lis Symphony began its season on Oct. 

19 and Oct. 21, under the baton of Henri 

Verbrugghen, served to show that the 

orchestra has made a notable advance 

since the last concert in the spring. Its 
personnel is larger, several changes have 

been made in the string section and a 

number of new players of ability, includ 

ing one woman, Jenny Cullen, violinist, 
have become members. Elias Breeskin, 

recently appointed concertmaster, is a 

soloist of distinction, as he demonstrated 

in the Sunday concert. H. Le Barbier is 

the new principal trumpeter and G. 

Grisez the new first clarinetist, both ac- 

complished players. 


Tehaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony was 
the feature of the first concert. Mr. Ver- 
brugghen gave it an interesting and 


scholarly reading, tinged often with tem- 
perament and emotion. Especially fine 
were the second and third movements, 
revealing a string tone quality and a 
blending of all the choirs, much improved 
over last year. The novelty was Bruch’s 
introduction to his opera, “The Loreley,” 
a charming number with appealing or- 
chestral effects. 

At the Sunday concert Mendelssohn’s 
“Scotch” Symphony was played in a 
style which developed fully its melodic 
qualities. Taken all in all, the Minne- 
apolis Symphony is much better than it 
was last year. Mr. Verbrugghen is 
welding into a fine instrument the ma- 
terial at his disposal. 


Sigrid Onegin, contralto of the Metro- 


politan Opera, gave the first concert of 
University 


the Course, under the 
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CAI! that the harp has come to mean 
1s fo ussed in the name SALZEDO 
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agement of Mrs. Carlyle Scott, on Oct. 
17, before an audience which filled the 
Armory. Two Italian arias, a group of 
German lieder, some Swedish songs and 
four in English excited great enthusiasm 


VENUNL ENED LUEA TALIA 


and Mme. Onegin had to give many 
encores. Wolf’s “Der  Feuerreiter,” 
Strauss’ “Cecilie,” a Swedish Cradle 
Song by Alice Tegner and Coleridge- 


Taylor’s “Life and Death” were the fea- 
tures of the recital. 


H. K. ZUPPINGER. 


OPENS PRINCETON SERIES 


Alexander Russell Gives Organ Recital— 
Forces Active 


PRINCETON, N. J., Oct. 27.—The 
Princeton musical season was opened on 
the afternoon of Oct. 21 in Proctor Hall 
of the Graduate College with an organ 
recital by the Director of Music in the 
University, Dr. Alexander Russell. The 
program included numbers from both the 
modern school and the classics and was 
received with genuine approbation. Dr. 
Russell made full use of the facilities of 
the magnificent organ. 

The various musical 
the University, including the Chapel 
Choir, University Orchestra, Banjo Club, 
Band, Glee Club and the Triangle Club, 
are already active. Richard Weaver of 
Philadelphia, well-known music director, 
has been doing yeoman service in the 
development of the instrumental organi- 
zations and Dr. Russell has seen to the 
training and building up of the vocal 
societies. H. Ross STEVENSON. 


University 


organizations in 

















SALZEDO HARP TRIO 
Carlos Salzedo - Marie Miller . Elise Sorelle 


SALZEDO HARP ENSEMBLE 
Carlos Salzedo and six players 


SALZEDO - in ‘Recital 
Lyon & Healy Harps 


Exclusive Direction of 


Catharine A. Bamman, 53 West 39th Street, New Work City 
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JOHN POWELL 


TODAY RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY FOR 








THE DUO-ART 


“Music, as itis interpreted by individual artists, has hither- 
to been the most transitory and tllusive of all the arts. Now, 
through the achievement of your company, the Duo-Art 
Piano, the creative art of the great pianists 1s caught and 
preserved for all time. Moreover, my observation is that 
the Duo-Art 1s the only reproducing instrument that does 
preserve the true interpretations of each artist.” 
Sincerely, 
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‘THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS MADRID SYDNEY MELBOURNE 
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The Morning After 


brings the critics’ verdict—-the final 
appreciation of a recitalist’s capacity 


JEROME 


WINFORD 


aritone 





Mr. Swinford opened his season with 
the following four engagements. 
TWO RE-ENGAGEMENTS already 
have resulted therefrom. The re- 
views suggest the reason. 


Buffalo, N. Y. NATIONAL FESTIVAL 
Buffalo Express, Oct. 5, 1923— 

“In Mr. Swinford is found ONE OF 
THE MOST SATISFACTORY YOUNG 


BARITONES NOW BEFORE THE 
PUBLIC His voice is one OF EX- 
CEPTIONAL MELLOWNESS and it 
is FINELY PRODUCED AND CON- 
TROLLED His DICTION IS NOTA- 
BLY PERFECT, every phrase and 
every word finished and clear. Inter- 


pretatively, too, this ARTIST IS ONE 
OF RARE GIFTS.’ Etc., etc., ete. 


Wheeling, W. Va. (first appearance) 
Wheeling Republican, Oct. 8, 1923—— 

“Mr. Swinford is a SHINING EX- 
AMPLE of an American-born and 
American-trained artist who CAN 
HOLD HIS HEAD UP IN ANY 
COMPANY WITHOUT FEAR. There 
is a LOVELY QUALITY TO HISs 
NATURAL VOICE, and his treatment 
of his songs is with RARE APPRECI- 
ATION OF THE TEXTS. These 
qualities coupled with a FAULTLESS 
DICTION make him an artist of THE 
KIND WE HEAR ALL TOO RARE- 
LY.’ Ete., etc., etc. 


Binghamton, N. YY. (first recital) 
October 16, 1923 

“Jerome Swinford. a _ baritone of 
FINE VOCAL FACILITY and FIN- 
ISHED TECHNIQUE, gave an after- 
noon of exceptional pleasure  . = 
That Mr. Swinford has a VOICE OF 
EXCEPTIONAL. SONORITY and 
MUCH SMOOTHNESS was shown be 
fore he had progressed far in his 
pleasingly VARIED PROGRAM. H‘s 
work was EXCEPTIONALLY IM- 
PRESSIVE because of the FINE 
SENSE OF DRAMATIC VALUES he 
revealed,” etc., ete. 


Scranton, Pa. (first recital) 
Scranton Times, Oct. 20, 1923 
“There are young singers who have 
exceptional vocal equipment, and 
others who have a message without 
much voice to convey it. All too 
seldom does one hear a recitalist with 
voice, adequate technique, diction, and 
THE SOMETHING FROM WITHIN 
THAT MAKES A SONG A VITAL, 
GLOWING THING. SUCH A SINGER 
is Jerome Swinford. So many expressed 
the desire TO HEAR MR. SWINFORD 
AGAIN that it is probable that HE 
WILL BE REQUESTED TO GIVE 
ANOTHER RECITAL in Scranton 


soon.”’ Etc., etc. etc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. NATIONAL FESTIVAL 
Buffalo News, Oct. 5, 1923— 

‘Jerome Swinford, the baritone who 
FOUND A FRIEND AND ADMIRER 
IN EVERY INDIVIDUAL in the audi- 
ence that heard him last Spring, 
DUPLICATED HIS EARLIER SUC- 
CESS LAST NIGHT. Swinford’s 
voice EXERTS STRONG APPEAL. It 
is WARM AND RESONANT, CAPA- 
BLE OF MUCH COLOR, and the 
singer’s ART IS OF THE UTMOST 
REFINEMENT. He delivered his 
songs in a manner ALL-SATISFYING 
TO THE MOST EXACTING LIS- 
TENER. His DETAGHTED AT'DI- 
ENCE APPLAUDED HIM INSIS- 
TENTLY and it was only after 
DOUBLE ENCORES that he was per- 
mitted to retire.’’ Etc., ete 





For open dates address 


Mgt. Jerome Swinford 


254 West 100th St., New York 
Riverside 9567 


Music Makes Better Homes—and 
Hundreds of Essayists Tell Why 


Hee 

OW does music make better homes? 

This was the question put to candi- 

dates in the prize essay contest con- 
ducted during Better Homes Week, from 
June 4 to June 10, and so many replies 
were received that it has taken the judges 
months to sift the great mass of material 
sent in. The awards were announced in 
MusIcAL AMERICA on Oct. 27. The Bette 
Homes in America campaign reached 
1000 cities this year. Although this con- 
test began too late to be organized 
thoroughly in all of these communities, 
the number of replies and the general 
scattering of them throughout’ the 
country prove, the promoters state, that 
the contest was a great success and that 
another year something similar can be 
done in a very large way. 

Competitors were required to give their 
definition in fifty words or less, and the 
judges state that the answers showed a 
lively and intelligent interest in the value 
of music beyond its use in merely creat- 
ing pleasure. 

H. G. Van Closter of Kansas City, 
Mo., was awarded first prize for the 
following: 

“Dance music lightens labor and 
speeds play. The performance of 
concerted music, whether vocal or in- 
strumental, fosters harmony and co- 
operation. Music of sentiment elo- 
quently expresses the spirit of each 
tender relationship of the home, and 
makes very real those intimate emo- 
tions which timid hearts seldom dare 
express in words.” 

Katherine Hustvedt of Decorah, Iowa, 
who won the second prize, gave the fol- 
lowing answer to the query: 

“Music, the most social of all the 
arts, welds the family and _ its 
friends together in an enjoyment 
which can be shared by the tiniest 
tot and the oldest grandparent. It 
is a trouble-chaser, a_ gloom-dis- 
peller, an electric tonic of high 
power. It tones you up physically, 
mentally and esthetically.” 


The third prize went to John N. 
Williams of San Diego, Cal., who affirmed 
that music makes better homes because 
it: 

“1—Cultivates the imagination. 
2—Appeals to the higher emotions. 
3—Awakens slumbering desires 
and ambitions. 4—Cements home 
ties. 5—Arouses patriotism. 6— 
Develops the rhythmic sense, 7 
Encourages the faint-hearted. 8 
Cultivates such social activities as 
dancing, singing. 9—Awakens the 
religious side of the listener. 10 
Is an outlet to the emotions of 
happiness. 11—Sadness. 12-——-Un- 
expressed aspirations.” 

A $500 piano, or an allowance of that 
amount on a piano to be chosen from 


a list of twenty-six, is the first prize. 
The second is a $200 phonograph, or an 
allowance on an instrument to be selectea 
from a list of seven. Ten other awards, 
an allowance of $25 each for the pur- 
chase of music rolls, phonograph records, 
sheet music or instruments, went to 
John M. Williams and Helen Walters 
of San Diego, James Potter Keogh of 
New York, Katherine Nicholson of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; W. L. Thickstun of Con- 
way, Ark.; Malcolm L. Cobb of New 
Haven, Conn.; George Ashton of New 
York; Elizabeth K. Chamberlain of 
Louisville, Ky.; Laura Schubert of St. 
Charles, Mo., and Louis Harrison of 
Salisbury, N. C. 

The winners are permitted to choose 
the make of instruments or musical sup- 
plies they prefer from a substantial list 
of prizes contributed by members of the 
Music Industries Chamber of Commerce, 
including twenty-six piano manufac- 
turers, seven phonograph firms, and 
thirty-one makers or distributors of 
music rolls, records, sheet music and 
other musical merchandise. Because of 
the quality of the replies of the winners, 
there has developed among the manu 
facturers a lively curiosity as to what 
the choice of each winner will be. 

The contest was conducted under the 
auspices of the Music Industries Cham- 
ber of Commerce in association with the 
National Council of Better Homes in 


America, of which Herbert Hoover is 
chairman and Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney, editor of the Delineator, sec- 
retary. 





DENISHAWN DANCERS HOLD 
ATLANTIC CITY AUDIENCES 





Choral Society Is Organized by Women 
—Junior Club Gives Morning 
Musicale 


ATLANTIC City, Oct. 27—Ruth St. 
Denis and Ted Shawn, supported by the 
Denishawn dancers, appeared at thi 
Apollo Theater during the week of Oct. 
15 and drew large audiences. 

A women’s choral society, to be known 
as the Allegretto Musical Club, has just 
been organized with the following offi 
cers: Mrs. Mattie B. Bingey, president 
and conductor; Mrs. Alfred N. Johnson, 
vice-president; Hildegarde Wahle, social 
secretary; Florence Raikes, _ financial 
secretary, and Mrs, L. D. Jacoby, treas 
urer. 

The first Saturday morning musicale 
of the Junior Crescendo Club was given 
in the chapel of the First Presbyterian 
Church on Oct. 13. This year-old organ- 
ization has done excellent work under 
Mary G. Lawrence. Among those who 
took part in the musicale were Mar- 
garete Crawford, Emily Hepler, May 
Hansen, Suzanne Finley, Marguerite 
Schwikerath, Armanda_ Skelly, and 
Bernice Finkelstein. The last-named 
drew upon MusicAL AMERICA for an 
interesting review of current events. 

VINCENT E. SPECIALE. 
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REINALD 


WERRENRATH 


The Great American Baritone 


is featuring on his concert programmes this season 
the following Negro Spirituals by R. Nathaniel Dett—— 


™ OQUBLE 
“O THE LAND | AM BOUND FOR” 
“SOMEBODY'S KNOCKING AT YOUR DOOR” 


AND 


“ON THE ROAD TO MANDALAY" 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


“The House Devoted to the Progress of American Music” 


DON'T LAST ALWAY” 


By OLEY SPEAKS 


318 West Forty-sixth Street 
New York City 














Telegram.) 


Second New York Recital 


Fisk Building, New York 





‘“Nloved the audience to enthusiasm.” 
‘Excellent technique and poise in his programs of high quality.” 
“One of the best of local violinists, a serious and talented 


‘“A good, substantial, well-schooled fiddler.” 
“Simplicity and conservatively good musicianship.” (N.Y. American.) 
‘“A sympathetic quality in his playing.” 


: Town Hall, Sunday Afternoon, February 3, at 3 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


VIOLINIST 


(N.Y. Times.) 


(N.Y. World.) 


For available dates on tour, apply to 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia 


KNABE PIANO USED 


musician.” (N. Y. 


(N.Y. Evening World.) 


(N.Y. Tribune.) 
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America Lures More Artists from Europe 


Several Musicians of Established Reputation, Visiting the United States for the First Time, 


Will Enhance Brilliancy of the New Season — List Includes Pianists, Violinists and 
Singers—Ravel and Gretchaninoff Likely to Come Next Year 
Anu 0s 9Usonansnvsnnvaeesuiuynugceerensunennecngecneangvievtguunevaevanineteengcceeveeaneveuyuesnnegenvaarasnesnnedtagenngegvaeunincanuenqgqyqqngst 4000000 eNOS 


By GRETCHEN DICK 


EVERAL European artists of estab- 
lished reputation, visiting America 
for the first time, will add to the bril- 
liancy of the coming -season in the 
United States. They come with the 
prestige of repeated successes in the con- 
cert world of Europe, and their presence 
will furnish new testimony to the artis- 
tic importance of America, and form 
an added link in international relation- 
ships through music. 
One of the most interesting figures is 
Irene Scharrer, the English pianist, who 
comes to us as a Chopin interpreter, 


though she has earned fame for her 
miscellaneous programs as well. Miss 
Scharrer began the study of the piano 
at the age of five with her mother, who 
was a pupil of the famous Tobias Mat- 
thay, and before she was ten Miss 
Scharrer herself became a Matthay 
pupil. 

At the age of twelve she won the 
scholarship founded in commemoration 
of the Diamond Jubilee by the Asso- 
ciated Board of the Royal Academy and 
the Royal College of Music. Following 
this she won the Potter Exhibition and 
later the Erard Scholarship, these three 
carrying her through her entire career 


JOHN 


MELDRUM 


“Unveils the heart of music 
he plays.,-—New York 
Times. 


His press comments speak 
for themselves: 


Meldrum has _ been 
heard here during the last two 
seasons and won praise for his 
seriousness, technical ability and 
admirable feeling. His general 
achievement was remarkable.”— 


New York Herald, New York. 


“John 





“John Meldrum has taken firm 

} hold on the public with his artis- 
tic work and pleasing personality. 
New York Telegraph, New York. 





at the Academy, in the course of which 
she carried uff every distinction and 
prize which that institution has to of- 
fer. 

Miss Scharrer made her first public 
appearance when twelve years of age 
in old St. James’ Hall, and gave her 
first recital at the age of sixteen. At 
seventeen she toured Great Britain and 
made her first appearance as a con- 
certo player with the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra under the baton of Sir Henry 
Wood. She was then engaged for the 
Percy Harrison tours; and after two 
symphony concerts with Arthur Nikisch, 
appeared in the following year as soloist 
for two of the Gewandhaus concerts in 
Leipzig. ; ‘ ; 

Another interesting visitor is the 
nineteen-year-old pianist, Claudio Arrau, 
who made his American début in a piano 
recital at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 20. A 
native of Santiago, Chile, he had his 
early musical training in South Amer- 
ica, and in 1911 went to Berlin, and 
made his public début three years later, 
when ten years old. In spite of his 
success, he did not continue his con- 
cert career immediately, but studied 
until 1918, when he made his first con- 
cert tour. In the next three years he 
played throughout Germany, Austria, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, England and South America. 
Recently he gave a series of Bach re- 


co — — ; 


He played in masterly fashion,” — 


“Mr. Meldrum has a technic of no mean order; he 1s sensitive to the 
intentions of the composer and he is void of exaggerated mannerism. 


He played with comprehensive intelligence.”—--New JVork Evening 
World, New York. 

“John Meldrum is a really remarkable performer. His absolute 
certainty of technical manipulation is marvelous. There was a spright- 
liness and vivacity about his work and an interpretative quality about 
his presentation that was thoroughly inspiriting. The pianist’s con- 
cluding group served but further to attest to his phenomenal surety of 
execution.” —Baltimore News, Baltimore, Md. 

“He showed technical and artistic results whose excellency was of a 
high order. His performance of difficult works was amazing.’’— 


Baliimore American, Baltimore, Md. 

“John Meldrum staggered us with his prowess and dexterity. 
has admirable scale sense. There was a naive quality that was most 
infectious.”—Pittsburgh Post, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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citals in Berlin, and presented several 
new concertos from manuscript. 

Mr. Arrau has already been engaged 
as soloist with the Boston and Chicago 
Symphonies. 


A Student of Bach 


A third international pianist, and 
harpsichordist, to visit America is of 
Polish fame, Wanda Landowska, who 
will be heard in many recitals, and is 
to fulfill engagements with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and Boston, New York 
and Detroit Symphonies. Mme. ‘Lan- 
dowska is known for a close study of 
the works of John Sebastian Bach and 
for a remarkable technique. While in 
France she spent much time in the study 
of the masters of the harpsichord of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies and later, after profound re- 
searches in various libraries, gathered 
all of the old writings of the various 
harpsichordist composers of all times. 
She then gave many historical concerts 
in France, Italy, England and Germany. 

Cecilia Hansen, who made her first 
American appearance at Carnegie Hall 
on Oct. 21, was a member of Leopold 
Auer’s class at the Petrograd Conserva- 
tory, and was graduated in 1914. Jascha 
Heifetz, Thelma Given and _ Toscha 
Seidel were among her classmates. Miss 
Hansen received a grand prize in that 
year, and is the youngest woman to 
whom this honor had ever been awarded. 

The violinist, who was born in Finland 
of Danish ancestry, became a pupil of 
Professor Auer in 1909. She played in 
Russia until 1917, when the Revolution 
temporarily stopped all musical activi- 
ties. Escaping from Russia in 1921. 
she has since that time been playing 
in Finland, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Scandinavia. She is booked to ap- 
pear in England and France at the con- 
clusion of her American tour. 

Miss Hansen’s American tour will in- 
clude appearances with the Chicago and 
Boston Symphonies and Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra, as well as in 
recitals. Her accompanist is Boris 
Zakharoff, well known in Russia as a 
pianist and composer. 


Danish Tenor Coming 


While I was in England I learned 
that three other artists, Lauritz Mel- 
chior, tenor; Amy Evans, soprano, and 
Fraser Gange, baritone, are proposing 
to visit the United States. 

Mr. Melchior is a young Danish tenor 
of the Royal Opera House in Copen- 
hagen, where he made his début in 1912. 
He appeared first as a baritone, but 
soon afterward he discovered that his 
real vocal equipment was that of a 
tenor, and he then extensively studied 
tenor réles, and made his first appear- 
ance as Tannhduser in 1918 with great 
success. Later he sang in other Wagner- 
ian operas. His first concert appear- 
ance was in 1920 at one of the Queen’s 
Hall Promenade concerts, and since then 
he has been giving recitals in London 


and all over England. Mr. Melchior was 
chosen to sing at the first transatlantic 
wireless concert at the Marconi Station 
at Chelmsford in July, 1920, and his 
voice was clearly heard in Canada and 
Scandinavia. 

Miss Evans and Mr. Gange have 
given many joint recitals in London, 
throughout England, and in Australia 
and New Zealand. 


Two Famous Composers 


Probably two of the most important 
foreign artists to appear in America 
during the season of 1924-25 will be 
Maurice Ravel, the French composer and 
pianist, who will appear with one of our 
orchestras as guest conductor, and the 
Russian composer Gretchaninoff. 

Another visitor to America will be 
a remarkable young violinist who is still 
in his ’teens, Arno Segall. He is at 
present coaching with Carl Flesch in 
Germany, and will make his London 
début next season just prior to his ar- 
rival in America, late in 1924 or early 
in 1925. 





Prague Male Choir Coming Next Fall 


M. H. Hanson has announced that the 
Prague Male Choir, considered one of 
the finest musical organizations of 


Czechoslovakia, will come to America for 
a tour under his management in the fall 
of 1924. The choir has become famous 
thorugh its singing of works of Smetana, 
Dvorak and other Czech composers, and 
especially, Bohemian folk-songs. Mr. 
Hanson heard the Choir in Prague last 
January. 





Tour Booked for Lenox Quartet 


A tour booked for the Lenox String 
Quartet took that organization to 
North Carolina for concerts in Red 
Springs on Oct. 29 and Roanoke Rap- 
ids on Oct. 30. The quartet will play 
in Richmond, Va., on Nov. 5 and in 


Farmington, Conn., on Nov. 7. After 
three appearances in New York, the art- 
ists will fulfill a return engagement in 
Stamford, Conn., on Dec. 11, with Kathe- 
rine Bacon as soloist, and will appear in 
Bridgeport, Conn., on the following eve- 
ning, with Frances Nash as soloist. In 
February the Quartet will start on an 
extended Western tour to last two 
months. This will include St. Joseph, 
Mo.; Cedar Rapids, lowa; Fremont, Neb.; 
Grand Forks, N. D.; Brookings, S. D., 
and Minneapolis. 





Edwin Swain to Tour South 


Edwin Swain, baritone, under the mah- 
agement of Annie Friedberg, has been 
booked to appear at Greenville Woman’s 
College, Greenville, S. C., at the annual 
“Messiah” performance on Dec. 13. Mr. 
Swain will be on tour in the South from 
the middle of November to the middle of 
December appearing at a number of col- 
leges and clubs. 





RICHMOND, IND.—J. E. Maddy, super- 
visor of music in the public schools, pre- 
sented the high school orchestra in the 
first of a series of six concerts on Oct. 
i2, with Mary Bryan Powers of Chi- 
cago as soprano soloist. The following 
evening Mr. Maddy, with the orchestra, 
gave the same program in Lindley Hall. 
Earlham College. 











WERNER 


JOSTEN 


COMPOSER—VOCAL COACH fe 
In New York, December 18 till January 7 


announces a 
Midwinter Course 
10 lessons each, in 


Composition—Song Interpretation—Program Building 


Special Terms to Teachers 
{ Address Studio: 23 West 81st St., New York 


or 
Werner Josten, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
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Eighteenth Century Scotch Opera 
Revived in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
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Scene from Allan Ramsay’s Pastoral Opera, “The Gentle Shepherd” 


LASGOW, Oct. 20.—The interest 

which is being shown in music be- 
longing to the Eighteenth Century finds 
further outlet in the recent production 
of Allan Ramsay’s pastoral, “The Gentle 
Shepherd.” Ramsay, a poet who takes 
high rank among Scottish bards, was 
born in the little village of Leadhills 
in 1686 and died at Edinburgh in 1758. 
His fame rests very largely upon the 
pastoral opera which has just been re- 
vived. The suggestion from which it 
emanated had place in a volume of 
poems he published in 1721, and a fur- 
ther poem called “Jenny and Meggy,” 
which came out in 1723, drew even wider 
attention to Ramsay’s gift for rustic 
portraiture. So good were the two 
dialogues he had given the literary 
world that his friends urged him to 
develop and expand the ideas on which 
they were based. The result was the 
famous pastoral. 


When “The Gentle Shepherd” burst 
upon the public, a poet, for once, re- 
ceived enthusiastic praise during his 
lifetime. The piece had hundreds of 


eager readers, high and low. Brilliant 
lights in the literary world indorsed 


the public verdict, including Pope him- 
self, and Gay, who confessed, “At last 
we have a dramatic pastoral, though it 
is by a Scot.” Naturally, the songs 
which went straight to the hearts of 
the people, helped to emphasize the 
triumph of this little gem. The plot 
deals with rural folk who live amid the 
hills and villages of Midlothian. The 
picture which the poet painted is won- 
derfully true to the Scots life of the 
period, and the telling is helped by the 
infusion of some typical Scottish songs. 
In order to meet modern needs, some 
adapting has been done by those re- 
sponsible for the present revival, which 
has been witnessed in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and will soon be seen in Lon- 
don. D. C. PARKER. 





MONTE CARLO, Oct. 19.—Raoul Guns- 
bourg has announced for the coming sea- 
son the world-premiére of “Faust et 
Héléne,” the operatic work by the young 
French composer Lili Boulanger, whose 
premature death cut -short a promising 
career. Sergei Diaghilieff, the well- 
known manager of the Ballet Russe, will 
succeed René Comte-Offenbach as direc- 
tor of the operetta and ballet season. 


Vicuy, Oct. 13.—A new ballet with the 
scenario by Henry Ferrare and music by 
Louis Aubert, entitled “Chrysothemis,” 
was one of the outstanding features of 
the opera season here at the Grand 
Casino. The choregraphy was arranged 
by Mr. Soyer and the leading réle was 
portrayed with much intelligence by 
Miss Baldi. 





VIENNA, Oct. 14.—Three new works 
by Arnold Schénberg, a Serenade for 
strings, a Septet for wind instruments 
and a Suite of twelve piano pieces, are 
announced for publication in the near 
future. One of the instruments in the 
Serenade is a guitar. The composer is 
also working on a Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra. 


BERLIN, Oct. 20.—The Grosse Volks- 
oper, which was recently opened with a 
successful performance of Lortzing’s 
“Czar und Zimmermann,” plans to cele- 
brate the centenary this month of the 
first representation of Weber’s “Eury- 
anthe” with a performance of a new edi- 
tion of the work by Lauckner-Tovey. 








COLOGNE, Oct. 20.—A new opera by 
Schreker, entitled ‘“Irrelohe,” will be 
given here next February. It is also 
announced for production in Frankfort 
and Stuttgart. 





LILLE, Oct. 19.—Novelties announced 
for the coming season at the Opéra, 
which has recently been rebuilt and com- 
pletely modernized, include Bachelet’s 
“Quand la Cloche Sonnera,” ‘‘Stamboul’”’ 
by Tremisot, a work founded on Claude 
Farrére’s “L’Homme Qui Assassina”’; 
“Messaonda” by Mr. Ratez, director of 
the Lille Conservatoire, and “Coeur de 
Rubis” by Gabriel Grovlez. 





PARIS, Oct. 20.—Albeniz’s “Les Ava- 
tars de Pepita,” which had its first 
French performance last June at the 
Opéra-Comique, will be revived during 
the season in its original one-act version. 
It was rearranged in three scenes by the 
composer for the Brussels production, 
and in this form was given here. 





PLAUEN, Oct. 20.—The Richard Wag- 
ner Society of Plauen will present a 
series of orchestral concerts, for which 
well-known soloists have been engaged. 
The City Orchestra, under the leadership 
of Johannes Schanze, has been augment- 
ed for these programs. 


MUNICH, Oct. 20.—A new opera by 
Walter Braunfels, “Don Gil of the Green 
Stockings,” is scheduled for a world pre- 
miére in this city next March. The com- 
poser is the author of the libretto, which 
is based on Molina’s comedy of the same 
name. 





SCHEVENINGEN, Oct. 19.—Carl Fried- 
berg, pianist, created an excellent im- 
pression at a recent concert at the Kur- 
saal in the Second Piano Concerto of 
Brahms. 


Rostock, Oct. 15.—The City Theater 
opened its season with a performance of 
the entire “Ring” of Wagner, under Wil- 
helm Freund’s leadership. Among the 
most important singers in these perform- 


ances were Alfred Fischer, baritone, and 
Neubert, tenor. Reise conducted a good 
performance of “Zauberfléte,” with an 





interesting: new scenic investiture by 
Otto Krauss. 
Strauss Offered New Contract as 


Head of Vienna Opera 


VIENNA, Oct. 14.—Richard Strauss is 
reported to have accepted the terms of 
a new contract offered him by the Aus- 
trian Ministry of Instruction, by which 
he will be active during seven instead of 
four months of the winter as musical di- 
rector of the Vienna State Opera. 
Strauss’ former contract extends only 
until the end of this season. The Minis- 
try is reported to have urged the com- 
poser to consent to an eight months’ 
annual stay in Vienna, during which 
time he would act as head of the new 
Academy of Music, which is under gov- 
ernment direction. 


onelli to Create “Prince Igor” a 
B lli to ¢ t P le t 


Monte Carlo 


MONTE CARLO, Oct. 19.—Richard Bo- 
nelli, American baritone, has just been 
engaged by Raoul Gunsbourg, director of 
the Opera here, to create the title-réle 
in Borodin’s “Prince Igor” in the first 
production of the work here early next 
spring. Mr. Bonelli is also being con- 
sidered for the name-part in the first 
performance in France of Schumann’s 
“Faust,” which will also take place here 
during the season. 


New Orchestra for Dresden 


DRESDEN, Oct. 15.—A new Philhar- 
monic Orchestra will be organized, ac- 
cording to a recent decision, under the 
auspices of the Biihnenvolksbund, to give 
a series of People’s Symphony Concerts. 
The orchestra will be conducted by J. G. 
Mraczek, the well-known composer and 
conductor. In addition to the popular 
concerts, a subscription series and Sun- 
day evening programs will be given. An 
appeal will be made to the people of 
Dresden to support the _ orchestra 
through an organized concert corpora- 
ticn. 


BUDAPEST, Oct. 15.—Kenneth H. Ken- 
neth, an Englishman, recently made an 
excellent impression as guest-conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society. Mr. Ken- 
neth gave a fine and musicianly reading 
of the “Eroica” Symphony of Beethoven 
and the “Unfinished” Symphony of Schu- 


bert. At the same concert the Russian 
pianist, Sergei Bortkiewicz, played a 


rather pompous Concerto of his own com- 
position. 


VIENNA, Oct. 14.—The ballet ensemble 
of La Seala, headed by the prima balle- 
rina Irene Sironi, will fulfill a guest 
engagement at the Vienna Volksoper in 
the early part of October, according to 
a recent announcement. Among the 
projected novelties are two original 
ballets, “Cupid in Schénbrunn” and “The 
Legend of Tut-ankh-Amen.” 





ROTTERDAM, Oct. 19.—Siegfried Blauw, 
director of the Conservatory here, has 
just been appointed to the directorship 
of the School M.U.S.I.C.A. in The Hague. 
He will act in the capacity of director of 
both institutions. 


PARIS, Oct. 20.—The first novelty of 
the season to be mounted at the Opéra 
will be Bruneau’s “The Garden of Para- 
dise,” the libretto of which is by the 
well-known playwrights, Caillevet and 
de Flers. 


Ronald Plans More 


Pro ms for London 


COUeE LENA aN® 
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LONDON, Oct. 20.—Sir Landon Ronald, 
conductor of the Royal Albert Hall 
Orchestra, announced recently at a din- 
ner given in honor of his fifteenth anni- 
versary as conductor of the orchestra 
that he had taken the hall for a series 
of Saturday night proms. 

Sir Landon added that the project was 
the result of the comment of an Ameri- 
can music-lover who had said to him that 
it was curious that there were no Satur- 
day night orchestral concerts in the Brit- 
ish capital. 

The prices of admission are to range 
from one to five shillings and the audi- 
ence may sit or walk about as it pleases. 
Programs will consist of great master- 
pieces and popular operatic and concert 
numbers and these will be timed so that 
the exact hour of performance of each 
will be known beforehand. As many 
British artists as possible will be en- 
gaged as soloists. 


Operatic Activity in Hamburg 


HAMBURG, Oct. 15.—The Hamburg City 
Theater has given a series of Wagner 
performances’ recently, including the 
“Ring” and other works. Richard Schu- 
bert and Emmy Streng sang the titular 
parts in “Tristan und Isolde.” At the 
People’s Opera standard works, includ- 
ing “Carmen,” have been interspersed 
with the series of operettas that form 
a part of each year’s program. The 
last two months in the local concert halls 
have included a series of notable recitals 
by Paul Bender, operatic bass; Claire 
Dux, soprano, and Carl Friedberg, pian- 
ist—all of whom are well known in the 
United States. Eugen d’Albert, noted 
composer, gave a piano recital of out- 
standing interest. 





BELLAGIO, Oct. 18.—An effective per- 
formance of the drama “Orfeo,” by Poli- 
tian, was recently given in the garden 
of the Villa Serbelloni, with incidental 
music under the direction of Mr. Ca- 
vanna. The leading réle was assumed 
by Ofelia Mazzoni. Politian is the sub- 
ject of a drama by Edgar Allan Poe 
which is shortly to be published in its 
complete form in the United States. 

BERLIN, Oct. 20.—Mattia Battistini, 
the eminent Italian baritone, gave the 
first important concert of the season 
recently at the Philharmonie, assisted by 
Claire Dux. Mr. Battistini, though in 
his sixty-seventh year and only recently 
recovered from a _ severe illness, sang 
marvelously to an audience which crowd- 
ed the hall. The receipts for the con- 
cert were eighty million marks. 

BUDAPEST, Oct. 13.—Marguerite Druck- 
er, a soprano of the Vienna Opera, was 
recently heard in concert with the orches- 
tra of the Opera here. Miss Drucker 
sang arias from Goetz’s “The Taming of 
the Shrew,” Gluck’s “Alceste,” Ponchi- 
elli’s “Gioconda” and Weber’s “Oberon.” 
She also sang song groups by Brahms, 
Weingartner, Strauss and Fauré. 














Romp, Oct. 20.—Leonora Corona, an 
American soprano, was recently heard 
with great success as Elena in “Mefisto- 
fele” under the conductorship of Edoardo 
Vitale with the Costanzi company at 
Castellamare Adriatico. 
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The highest tribute one can pay to Artur Nikisch’s son is 
to remark that it was worth while going to Carnegie Hall 
through last night’s inundation to hear him. The proper 
thing to say about here is that he is worthy of the great 
name he bears and as a matter of fact he is. The vivid 
personal quality of his playing, however, and its stimulat- 
ing vitality make him a figure to be watched. His audi- 
ence, which was frankly curious, waxed increasingly en- 
thusiastic and recalled him many times. 


—Deems Taylor in the N. Y. World, Oct. 24, 1923. 


Mr. Nikisch is young and full of “temperament,” but he 
has besides temperament great acquirements as a pianist, 
a musical nature and high aspirations as an artist. He 
has of course the highly developed technique that is a mat- 
ter of course in pianists of this day. He has great strength 
that he knows when not to use. There is a certain in- 
tensity of expression in his playing that is deeply engross- 
ing, a deep preoccupation with the music in hand. There 
is a communicating warmth and a frequent burning im- 
petuosity. 

Richard Aldrich in the N. Y. Times, Oct. 24, 1923. 


He has continence and repose. He has strong and agile 
fingers and a splendid range of tone. But what is best of 
all is that his readings of the classics revealed largeness of 
grasp, general soundness of view, careful even anxious 
preparation of details and, permeating all, a virile musical 
mind. The advent of young Nikisch seems likely to prove 
to be one of the stimulating contributions to an extraordi- 
narily busy season. 

—W. J. Henderson in N. Y. Herald. Oct, 24, 1923. 


He is altogether delightful to listen to, for he is utterly and 
refreshingly unsentimental; he could never cloy one, he 
could never bore one—his tact and his aesthetic self-re- 
straint are manifest in every note he plays. 


Lawrence Gilman in N.Y. Tribune, Oct. 24, 1923. 


Mr. Nikisch is the son of the celebrated conductor Artur 
Nikisch, and his performance proved not only the truth of 
inherited talent, but also that he is the possessor of skill 
that emanates from individuality and a first hand appre- 
ciation of the message of the masters of composition. His 
Bach was executed with magnificent sweep, vigor and 
nervous energy. 

—Grena Bennett in N. Y. American, Oct, 24, 1923. 


His Bach was remarkable for its poise, its control. There 
was no question but that this pianist was a personality. 
He has indisputable technic and he can phrase and the 
keyboard under his eloquent fingers is no mere dispenser 
of noise. His first New York audience applauded him 
rapturously. He certainly will be heard here often in the 


future. 
-Pitts Sanborn in N. Y. Mail, Oct. 24, 1923. 


The dramatic thing in a reviewer's life is the next corner. 
The talent of the new generation turns it, bursts upon him 
and he has the thrill of a new adventure. That was this re- 
viewer's experience last night in Carnegie Hall. This 
place of innumerable drab evenings suddenly became the 
house of dreams, for a new and a great evocation of won- 
derful things was taking place in it. The magician was 
a pianist, and he made music that made you forget the 
raging rain you had battled with, and would battle with 
again, outside; made you forget the dozen major and 
minor botherations of the day; made you forget that you 
were a critic; made you forget yourself, and almost made 
you forget the lady beside you—or made you remember 
her the more keenly. He upraised beauty inside your 
emotional inwards and touched electrically that some- 
times faltering conviction that this, after all, is the finest 
experience life holds. 
The pianist was Mitja Nikisch, son of Artur Nikisch, who, 
taken altogether, was the greatest interpreter of music this 
writer ever listened to. 

Vew York Evening Journal, Oct. 24, 1923. 


It is not often that the son of a great musician inherits as 
much of his father’s genius as Mitja Nikisch has done. He 
promises to keep the name of Nikisch conspicuously be- 
fore the public for years to come. 

V. Y. Eve. Telegram, Oct. 24, 1923. 


At the close of this last number fully half the audience in 
a wave of enthusiasm made its way to the forward part 
of the hall and standing in the aisles applauded this good 
looking boy for two encores and at least a score of cur- 


tain calls. 
—Brooklyn Eagle, Oct. 24, 1923. 


His playing of a ballade, a valse, an etude by Chopin was 
brilliant in the extreme, and won the rapturous applause 
from an audience which included Marcella Sembrich and 


Elena Gerhardt. 
Henry T. Finck, The N. Y. Eve. Post, Oct. 24, 1923. 


his season until March 
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NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 3, 1923 
CHOOSING AMERICAN SONGS 


HE difficulty in naming five favorite American 

songs lies in the fact that there are so many to 
chose from. One gains the impression, from the 
frequent repetition of one or two numbers at re- 
citals, that the native song literature is extremely 
limited in quantity, but the expressions of opinion, 
published in the last two issues of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, corrects this impression. 

Some fifty singers, teachers and accompanists re- 
turned answers to the inquiry, “Which are the five 
best American songs?” The result is a remarkable 
presentation of divergent views, for more than 150 
different songs are named in the responses, and six 
is the highest number of votes given to any one 
song, three compositions—Chadwick’s ‘Ballad of 
the Trees and the Master,” Horsman’s “Bird of the 
Wilderness” and MacDowell’s “The Sea”—sharing 
first honors. The Damrosch setting of “Danny 
Deever” and Campbell-Tipton’s “Spirit Flower” 
each polled five votes, so the requisite number of 
five songs is thus defined, and several follow closely 
with four votes each. 

There is a nearer approach to unity in the com- 
posers selected, although these total more than 
eighty. Here the results, taken in conjunction with 
the individual numbers most in favor, indicate an 
adherence to established names. No new composer 
threatens to topple the more familiar musicians 
from their places in the esteem of singers, although, 
of course, any season may bring a fresh lyric voice 
into prominence. 

Apart from the interest attaching to such a can- 
vass of opinion, the symposium is, we think, pro- 
ducing a valuable list of American songs, a list 
which, when completed, should be useful to singers 
and musical organizations in search of material by 
native composers. Singers and others who have 
been long exercised over the problem of the Ameri- 
can group have named their favorites, and experi- 
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ence and musicianship permit them to speak with no 
little authority. 

The day is here when recitalists should give more 
attention to the native composer. Almost invariably 
he is relegated to a position at the end of the pro- 
gram, and, from the selection usually presented, it 
appears that the singer evidently thinks he may 
safely claim a little relaxation, and indulge the pop- 
ular fancy in a hodge-podge of songs in English. It 
is a fallacy to suppose that the public cares little for 
American songs. It cares little for the “art songs” 
or heart songs customarily sung at a recital’s end. 
Such over-sentimental ditties with their futile words 
and feeble conventional settings are an annoyance to 
the discriminating concert-goers and anything but 
a compliment to our serious composers. 


THE PASSING OF VICTOR MAUREL 


USIC-LOVERS of many countries will mourn 

the passing of Victor Maurel. The famous 
French baritone was one of the greatest artists of 
his day, and all who knew him as a personality of 
the opera stage will treasure memories of his bright 
achievements. The name of Maurel conjures up a 
striking pageant of the lyric theater. The corpu- 
lent Falstaff lumbers to the front to chant with 
bibulous gestures, and behind him lurks the sleek 
and cunning Jago, a villain of villains. There is 
Mephistopheles to work his spells, and again the 
terror-haunted Matthias, driven mad by the sound 
of ghostly sleigh-bells. Here is almost a sufficient 
gallery to try the artist, but the stage is crowded 
with a motley array: Don Giovanni, Renato, Tel- 
ramund, Amonasro. Who can give the full cata- 
logue? Strip their make-up from them and there 
emerges the jaunty Victor Maurel, his head thrown 
back in that proud characteristic pose known so 
well to his friends. 

Maurel was a man of the stage who existed for 
the stage. All his energies were bent to his art, 
and all his thoughts were of the theater. Except 
for a few distinguished figures in opera one must 
go to the realms of dramatic art to find kindred 
spirits. In his prime it might have been said of 
him that he would live and die upon the stage, yet 
unlike many of his contemporaries, great and near- 
great, who sang to the last, Maurel spent a number 
of years in retirement before his final illness over- 
took him. A shining star in his time, he welcomed 
the falling curtain before the years brought the 
inevitable declension. Often at the Metropolitan 
one would point to Maurel in the promenade, for he 
retained his love of the theater which he served so 
brilliantly, and when he passed by there would be 
exclamations: “Ah, Maurel! What a Falstaff! What 
an Jago!” His triumphs are undimmed today, and 
the greatness of actor and singer will live in the 
memories of those who knew him. 


WHAT TIME IS CARRIAGE TIME? 

O speak of carriages in these days is merely a 

euphemism. Perhaps the term recalls the ad- 
vantages of other years to the more sentimental 
adventurers in an era of automobiles and subways, 
but if the coachman has passed the chauffeur is 
with us, and it is quite necessary to know when an 
opera ends, however careless we may be about the 
time set for its beginning. 

Now, when Radames is furbishing up his top 
notes for a new campaign against the Ethiopian, 
when Sparafucile is preparing the flashing blade 
for his fell practice against hapless coloraturas, the 
hour of the final curtain becomes a consideration, 
and we would commend to our opera impresarios 
the habit of their European brethren who announce, 
in the day’s advertisement, the time when the final 
curtain may be expected to descend. 

If the audience could know beforehand the hour 
fixed for Wotan’s entrance into Walhalla, or just 
when the distrait José would perform his last des- 
perate deed, perhaps some of us would yet hear a 
last act undisturbed by subscribers who have a 
nice consideration for their chauffeurs but none for 
the etiquette of the auditorium. 

Of course there would always be someone who, 
in the language of the little essay which prefaces 
every New York program—an essay distinguished 
by its chaste prose as well as its brevity—would 
“try and beat” his neighbor to the street. Never- 
theless, if this person knew the hour for which 
the final curtain is scheduled, he might arrange his 
affairs so that he would be able to leave the opera 
house with less precipitancy, and one of these long 
“Lohengrin” nights he might even stay late enough 
to see a property swan changed into a stripling 
prince. 
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Proto Bain News Service 
Noted Contralto Tries a New Craft at Art Trade Club 
Exhibition 


Ernestine Schumann Heink, who has demonstrated 
during many years a distinguished faculty for “spin- 
ning the tone,” recently undertook a new art of the 
loom when she attended the Art Trade Club exhibition 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. The noted con- 
tralto, who has also a command of the arts of home- 
keeping, was not in the least daunted by the prospect 
of operating a machine on a “dare.” How so busy a 
singer finds time for varied social activities remains 
a mystery to her admirers. 


Bohnen—The sum of $700 has been given by Michael 
Bohnen, bass of the’ Metropolitan Opera, to a relief 
fund for needy German children. The donation, which 
was equivalent to 400,000,000 marks, was taken from 
the proceeds of the genial singer’s foreign engage- 
ments. It will prove a godsend to suffering young folk 
of Central Europe. 


Kreisler—A recent indisposition caused Fritz Kreis- 
ler to submit to a minor operation, according to a re- 
port in the London Morning Post. The violinist has 
suffered from the after-effects of a wound received in 
the war, but has now recovered completely and has 
resumed his concert work. The artist is scheduled to 
arrive in the United States soon for an extensive re- 
cital itinerary. 


Onegin—After giving a recent concert in Stockholm, 
Sigrid Onegin, contralto of the Metropolitan Opera, 
was awarded the gold medal of Vasa by the King of 
Sweden. This distinction is a most unusual one for a 
woman artist to receive, and is usually reserved as 
reward for some service in behalf of the fatherland. 
Mme. Onegin is of Swedish birth, but took the name of 
Onegin, which was that of her first husband, a Russian 
nobleman. 


Paderewski—Among the admirers of Ignace J. Pade- 
rewski is numbered Marshal Foch of France. In an 
interview with newspaper men at Ploujean in Brittany, 
where he passed the late summer, the Maréchal said 
of the great pianist’s powers as statesman: “The re- 
birth of an independent Poland is entirely owing to his 
efforts. Without him Poland would never have obtained 
the advantageous frontiers she was granted by the 
Treaty of Versailles.” 


Boughton—Rutland Boughton, British composer, has 
recently deplored the low standard of music now avail- 
able for brass bands. Writing in the London Daily 
Herald, Mr. Boughton points out that the movement for 
better music for this medium must come from the bands 
themselves. The brass band, he believes, is able to do 
a considerable missionary work, as its programs are 
heard by many persons who do not attend orchestral 
concerts, particularly in the smaller towns. 


Hodgson—One of the banes of Leslie Hodgson’s life 
is the fact that he bears such a marked resemblance 
to a well-known New York music critic that even their 
friends often mistake their identity. The pianist re- 
lates that at a public gathering recently he was singled 
out in mistake for his double by an irate composer, 
whose work had been adversely criticised. For a few 
minutes, Mr. Hodgson relates, his life was not worth a 
farthing, but the hostess intervened in time to prevent 
a premature termination of his career. 


Whitehill—General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza of 
the Metropolitan Opera has just given Clarence White- 
hill what is perhaps the most welcome birthday present 
he ever received, namely one of the two chief parts in 
the opening opera of the coming season. Mr. Whitehill 
made his appearance in the world on Nov. 5 and on 
the evening of this year’s anniversary he is to sing 
Athanael to the Thais of Maria Jeritza. Mr. Whitehill 
will also sing Hans Sachs in the revival of “Die Meis- 
tersinger on Friday night. The baritone returned last 
week from the Pacific Coast, where he was markedly 
successful in a series of concerts. 
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Press dispatch reports. 








souvenir hunters? 

At any rate, the Offenbach opera has 
achieved for a brief day something ap- 
proaching “news” value. The waiters, 
we are told, refused to be intimidated 
and held the thieves until the police ar- 
rived. This was truly noble; even more 
commendable would be the labors that 
should invent a device to hold the opera- 
goer in his seat until the last of Hoff- 
mann’s Erzihlungen has lilted its way. 

Who does not know the Barcarolle? 
Romances have been conceived—or con- 
trived by mammas—under its merry 
sway. Church organists more daring 
than their brothers have filled in a chink 
between the offering and the benediction 
with its rhythmic measures. We feel 
mightily impelled to nominate this work 
for the position of Worst Piece. It is 
much too popular to be good. 

I | 


HEN that crazy hodge-podge of 
fantasy and half-baked poesy, “The 
Wonderful Adventures of Conductor 
Kreisler,”’ was imported to Gotham last 
season, we all got a taste of what Hoff- 





ne mann’s real stories must have been like 
mn ) The youths of Central Europe used to 
a- ) love to sit around the stove in some 
A ) “pub,” drinking from capacious steins 
ct and shuddering at weird adventures, half 


a > erotic and half ghastly. Not even re- 


1S ports of the reputed activities of the Ku 
Klux Klan (1923 version) can contrive 
ao] to give readers of American newspapers 


half these thrills. Poe, with his ineffable 
unhealthy maidens of musical names, 
came nearest, but he lived long before 
the era of prohibition. 

* a * 


HE serial thriller 4 la Mrs. Rinehart 
feeds the craving for mystery in most 
of us. And what excruciatingly happy 
thrills the modern audience gets from 
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Bs Cantus Firraus. Jr. 
A Sequel to Hoffmann’s Tales 


OT all doings colorful find lodging in opera librettos. 
wine cellar in the Charlottenstrasse, Berlin, which is said to 
be the original rathskeller where Hoffmann’s tales were spun, 
was recently raided by bandits. 





| Pant and Counterpoint 


The 


At least so an Associated 
The particulars concern the restau- 


rant’s silverware—which, amazing to relate, was so genuine 
that two unmasked men attempted to steal it. 


Perhaps they were but 





regaled, many excellent but busy persons 

would miss other colorful volumes. But 

these, it is cheering to recall, are deter- 

minedly called to the attention of such 

lax ones. . 4 
ok a ok 

Grand Opera While You Eat 


LONDON, Oct. 24.—Grand opera on a 
three-a-day schedule will be the innova- 
tion tried by the L — Corner House 
Restaurant. A tabloid opera will be 
sung by members of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company. The Corner House has had 
entertainment and American jazz music 
Grand opera sounds like the only thing 
now left for a restaurant.—Clipper. 

Chopin in the chop-house? Truly we 
never thought restaurant-keeping would 
come to this! E. R. S. 





* * x 
ING a song of sixty-seven 
Concerts in a week; 
Four-and-twenty divas 
Wild destruction wreak, 
Nineteen ’cellists and a flute 
Make a tidy sum. 
It’s great to be a critic 
When winter’s come! 

* * * 
WELL-KNOWN operatic tenor is 
said to have refunded $500 of his 

fee to a Middle Western concert man- 
ager when the attendance was slim. So 
far as our researches have tended to 
discover, the case is without a parallel 
since Jenny Lind first closed an Amer- 
ican contract. 
* * 

HE real and only Madama Butterfly 

has been discovered on an island off 
the Japanese coast. She modestly dis- 
claims all credit for inspiring Puccini’s 






















: the “creepy” melodrama! (We do not ‘best-selling’ opera. When interviewed 
g mention here the large class who find by reporters from the Jwashi Kiki, she 
; ' Strauss’ “Salome” more bracing than expressed concern over the fate of her 
id ' the cheer of Pollyanna.) If there namesake, who, she had learned from the 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 





Patti's Death 


Question Box Editor: 
Will you please publish date and place 
of death of Adelina Patti? i BP 
Philadelphia, Oct. 27, 1923. 
Craig-y-Nos, Wales, Sept. 27, 1919. 
> 9 9 


The Madri gal 


Question Box Editor: 

Could you give me a concise definition 
of the madrigal? se 

Berkeley, Cal., Oct. 26, 1923. 

A short lyrical part-song of a pas- 
toral and amorous character, the music 
usually contrapuntal in style, having 
a burden, and sung without accompani- 


ment. 
9 9 9 


Singing Recitative 
Question Box Editor: 
In singing recitatives, should the note 
values be strictly observed or not? K. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Oct. 19, 1923. 
Unless marked “a tempo,” follow the 
rhythm of the text rather than that of 


the notation. 
9 9 9 


Cantatas and Oratorios 


+ Question Box Editor: 

Is there any difference in the form 

of a cantata and an oratorio and are 

Passion Music and oratorio’ identical? 
> 


m F. 


Richmond, Ind., Oct. 26, 1923. 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


music 
when only seventeen and that none of his 
later work is as good? 





Matters 


Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Bor. 





The difference is not clearly marked 
between cantata and oratorio though 
the former is usually shorter and lighter 
in character. Both are more or less 
narrative in substance and written for 
soli, chorus and orchestra. We now 
think of oratorios as being exclusively 
sacred, but Handel wrote a number of 
secular oratorios, “Semele,” for instance. 


“Passion Music” differs from oratorio 
in being confined to portions of the 
Scripture dealing with the Passion of 


Christ. 
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About Mendelssohn 


Question Box Editor: 


Is it true that Mendelssohn wrote the 
to “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
ao Bs 
Detroit, Mich., Oct. 24, 1923. 

The overture was composed when Men- 


delssohn was seventeen and the remain- 
ing 
Whether the Overture is his best music 
is a matter of taste, but he certainly 
never composed anything of more charm 
and grace. 


numbers some fifteen years later. 


>? 9 9 


*““Kuhreigen” at Metropolitan 
Question Box Editor: 


“A” says Kienzl’s “Kuhreigen” was 


sung at the Metropolitan about 1912; 
“B” says the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
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nany has never sung the work. Which 
is correct? Ss & # 
New York City, Oct. 28, 1923. 
Both are correct. The work was sung 
in French at the Metropolitan on Feb. 
25, 1913, but by the Philadelphia-Chi- 
cago Company. 
?7 2? ? 


How to Pronounce Them 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you kindly indicate as near as 
possible the pronunciation of the fol- 
lowing names? 1, Hoogstraten; 2, 
Moussorgsky; 38, Kochanski; 4, Thi- 


baud; 5, Vliet; 6, Nikisch; 7, Mer6; 8, 


Bachaus; 9, Onegin; 10, Koshetz; 11, 
Ruggeri; 12, Schipa; 138, Scionti; 14, 


Bourskaya; 15, Tsianina; 16, D’Alvarez; 
17, Kiizd6; 18, Samaroff. M.S. D. 

Corsicana, Tex., Oct. 24, 1923. 

1, Hoag’-strah-tenn; 2, Moo-sorg'-skee; 
3, Ko-shan’-skee; 4, Tee-bo; 5, Vleet; 
6, Nikk’-issch; 7, May-rur (rhyming 
with “burr’); 8, Boch (gutteral)-ouse 
(rhyming with “house’’); 9, Onn-yeh'- 
gheen; 10, Ko'-shets; 11, Roo-djair’-ee; 
12, Skee’-puh; 13, Shee-onn'-tee; 14, 
Boor-skah'-yuh; 15, Tsee-a-nee’-nuh; 16, 
Dal-vah'-ress; 17, Kizz-duh; 18, Samm- 
mah’-roff. 
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| again GENTLE, dramatic soprano, 
was born in Chatsworth, Ill., June 
30, 1888. Her family moved to Seattle 
in 1894, and she 
received her gen- 
eral education in 
the public schools 
of that city. Her 
first music study 
was on the piano, 
and for a number 
of years she in- 
tended to be: a 
concert pianist, but 
discovering her 
voice she turned 
her attention to 
that and filled solo 
positions in several 
of the prominent 
Seattle churches. 
In 1905, Miss Gen- 
tle moved to New 
York and _ placed 
herself under the tuition of Karl Brene- 
man, who had been -her only teacher. 
Her first stage experience was gained in 
the chorus of Oscar Hammerstein’s opera 
company at the Manhattan Opera House 
in 1907. Miss Gentle sang in the chorus 
for two seasons, and, in 1909, appeared 
in her first operatic réle, Flora, in 
“Traviata.” Subsequently she sang 
Niklausse in “Contes d’Hoffmann,” Lola 
in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and Madda- 





© Terkelson &€ Henry 
Alice Gentle 


lena in “Rigoletto.” After the end of 


the Hammerstein régime at the Man- 
hattan, Miss Gentle appeared under 
the same impresario’s management in 


“Hans, the Flute Player,” and_subse- 
quently sang in musical comedy for two 
seasons. In 1914, she went to the Pacific 
Coast and sang leading roles with the 
Bevani Opera Company and appeared as 
soloist at symphony concerts during the 
Exhibitions in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. In 1916, Miss Gentle went to 
Italy and was engaged at La Scala in 
Milan, where she made her début as 
Muffeo Orsini in “Lucrezia Borgia” and 
also sang F'rédéric in “Mignon.” In 1917, 
she was a member of the Bracale Opera 
Company in Havana, singing Leonora 
in “Favorita,”’ Carmen, Amneris and 
Laura. In 1919 she became a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan and appeared as 
Preziosilla in “La Forza del Destino,” 
Fatima in “Oberon,” and La Frugola in 
world premiére of “I] Tabarro.” Miss 
Gentle has sung for four seasons at 
Ravinia and made two tours with the 
Scotti Opera Company, appearing with 
the two organizations as Carmen, Anita 


in “La Navarraise,” Santuzza, Zaza, 
Toinette in “Le Chemineau,” Fedora, 


Tosca and Leonora in “La Forza del 
Destino.” She has recently been appear- 
ing as guest artist with the San “Carlo 
Opera Company. 
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Mme. Galli-Curci Captivates Audience of 4600—Dame Clara 
Butt Again Arouses Enthusiasm After Absence of Nine 
Years—Josef Hofmann Heard by Cheering Crowd—In- 
terpretative Singing of Joseph Schwarz Makes Deep Im- 
pression—Several Other Singers and Pianists Heard 


By FARNSWORTH WRIGHT 


MANTA UEP eee 


HICAGO, Oct. 27.—Amelita Galli- 
Curci came back to Chicago in tri- 
umph Sunday night, drawing 4600 per- 
sons to the Auditorium Theater to hear 
her recital, and demonstrating to the 
satisfaction of public and critics alike 
that she still has complete command of 
her remarkable vocal gifts. One thou- 
sand persons sat on the huge stage, and 
3600 filled the pit, balcony and galleries. 
Mme. Galli-Curci sang with the vocal 
splendor that first won fame and for- 
tune for her in America, and with that 
ease of production, that indescribable 
floating tone that is hers; and_ she 
had her audience wild with delight. She 
had to add as many extras as there were 
program numbers to satisfy the insis- 
tence of her audience. 

Her program was in part a venture 
into new fields, for she sang the “Tacea 
la notte” aria from “Trovatore,” and the 
Liszt “Lorelei,” and offered coloratura, 
lyric and dramatic material to her audi- 
ence. 

At Cohan’s Grand Opera House, a 
smaller but equally enthusiastic audience 
greeted Dame Clara Butt, who had not 
been heard here since 1914. A gorgeous 
voice, a wealth of tone that swelled up 
in a flood, a magnificence of quality that 
this reviewer never heard equaled by 
any other contralto—these made her 
hearers sit in their seats and insist on 
extras until the steel curtain finally 
descended. 

She sang “Abide With Me” 
tones of regal splendor, and groups by 
Brahms, Respighi, Rachmaninoff and 
Debussy in a manner that showed how 
her art has grown and deepened since 
last she was here. She was ably assisted 
by her husband, Kennerly Rumford, 
baritone; W. H. Squire, cellist, and Ivor 
Newton, accompanist. All numbers had 
to be announced from the stage, as 
printed programs had failed to arrive 

Josef Hofmann, at the Studebaker 
Theater, drew another very large audi- 
ence. He was kept busy until nearly six 
o’clock, and was cheered as he came out 
on the boulevard after his concert. He 
was heard for purposes of this review in 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 110. Sane, au- 
thoritative, masterly piano playing was 
this, accomplished with dynamic con- 
trasts, technical ease and graceful beauty 
of tone and phrasing. Two of his own 
compositions, “Nenien” and “Kaleido- 
scope,” were on the program, but the 
press of other concerts prevented me 
from hearing them. 


in chest 


Three other recitalists on Sunday 
competed for public favor. Ashley 
Pettis, at Lyon and Healy Hall, de- 


served a far larger audience than was 
present. He gave a program devoted 
entirely to American compositions, and 
included works by Albert Elkus, Deems 
Taylor, Viola Beck-van Katwi jk, Fred- 
erick Jacobi, Rosalie Housmann, Marion 
Bauer and Edward MacDowell. 


Elizabeth McCollin, singing at Kim- 


QAAOUTITANIDASLAALAMAOEANADAASMAAAA CGA AA EATEN TUT 


disclosed a soprano voice of 
genuine charm. Adelaide Berkman, a 
young pianist, did some piano playing 
of serious merit in the Playhouse. | 

Joseph Schwarz, baritone, was never in 
more beautiful voice than he was on 
Tuesday night in his recital at Kimball 
Hall. To this reviewer, Schwarz is the 
baritone of baritones, ‘who has every- 
thing—voice, personality, intelligence, 
musicianship, finesse, and a sense of the 
stage that makes him fully as great an 
actor as he is a singer. Even on the 
concert stage, the actor is predominant, 
and his facial expressions change with 
the mood of the songs, so deep does he 
go beneath the surface in his interpre- 
tations. 

With ease he turned from a majestic 
Arioso of Handel to Sinding’s dramatic 


ball Hall, 


“Ein Weib,” and then to opera, giving 
the “Di Provenza il mar” aria from 
“Traviata” with deep feeling, great 


tenderness, and superb vocal beauty. 

A group of Russian songs was sand- 
wiched between his German songs and 
the “Pagliacci” prologue, and proved to 
be the gems of the evening. Inimitably 
he sang Rachmaninoff’s “Mysterious 
Night,” and portrayed the loneliness of 
the dreary plains in Gretchaninoff’s 
“The Steppe.” Leon Benditzky, at the 
piano, was an excellent accompanist. 

Frank Olin Thompson, a visiting pian- 
ist from Milwaukee, played in Lyon and 
Healy Hall Tuesday night. His finger 
technique was clean and accurate, and 
there was no suggestion of slovenliness 
or careless playing. He played Liszt’s 
Sonata in B Minor rather loudly for the 
acoustics of the small hall, but doubtless 


it would sound good in a large audi- 
torium. 
Helen Desmond-Costello, pianist, 


played in recital at Kimball Hall 
Wednesday night. She had a good-sized 
audience, and dealt fairly by it, giving 
a good program which she played with 
artistic intelligence and technical fa- 
cility. Especially interesting was her 
playing of Bortkiewicz’s “Luminous 
Fountain,” with its graceful, rippling 
figure, 

Frieda Stoll, a young coloratura so- 
prano, in Lyon and Healy Hall Thursday 
night, disclosed a clear, fresh voice, ac- 


curately trained, although hardly ready 
yet for the demands of heavy arias. 
Elsie Barge, at the piano, furnished 
unusually artistic accompaniments. 
Monica Graham Stults, soprano, ana 
Walter Allen Stults, baritone, gave a 


varied and delightful program in Kim- 
ball Hall on Thursday night. The songs 
were carefully chosen, a little outside 
of the ordinary concert groove, and ex- 
cellently interpreted. Both singers pro- 
nounced their words so clearly that the 
audience followed the text without any 
effort. 

B. Fred Wise disclosed a true tenor 
voice of much promise in his recital 
Thursdav night in the Fine Arts Recital 
Hall. His voice needs some of its rough 
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edges polished off, but it is of excellent 
natural quality. 

Ella Ziff, soprano, and Eusebio Con- 
cialdi, baritone, were heard Friday 
night in joint recital at Lyon and Healy 
Hall. Miss Ziff’s voice showed delicacy 
and genuine charm, produced seemingly 
without effort, and used gracefully. She 
had a natural musical feeling that gave 
the stamp of sincerity to her interpre- 
tations. Especially liked were Purcell’s 
‘‘Nymphs and Shepherds” and the old 
English “Have You Seen a Whyte Lillie 
Grow.” 

Concialdi sang his part of the pro- 
gram with good finish and refined vocal 
beauty. Isaac Van Grove gave his 
usual artistic accompaniments. 


ANSSEAU TO APPEAR NOV. 10 


Belgian Tenor Will Make His American 
Début in “Samson and Delilah” 


CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—The Chicago Civic 
Opera Company’s eleven weeks’ season 
at the Auditorium Theater will be opened 
on Nov. 8 by a performance of “Boris 
Godounoff,” in Italian, with Feodor 
Chaliapin in the name part, as an 
nounced in MUSICAL AMERICA several 
weeks ago. The first week’s schedule, 
issued today, shows that on the second 
night, Friday, the theater will be dark. 

Fernand Ansseau, Belgian tenor, wil! 
make his American début on Saturday 
afternoon, Nov. 10, as Samson in “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” with Louise Homer 
and Césare Formichi as Delilah and the 
High Priest and Ettore Panizza con- 
ducting. 

The first popular priced performance, 
Saturday night, will be “Lucia,” with 
Florence Macbeth, Giulio Crimi and Gia- 
como Rimini and Pietro Cimini conduct- 
ing. “Faust” will be given the following 
Monday, with Fernand Ansseau, Georges 





Baklanoff and Edith Mason. Tuesday 
“The Jewess” will be heard, in Italian, 
with Rosa Raisa, Florence Macbeth, 


Charles Marshall and Virgilio Lazzari, 
Ettore Panizza conducting. The first 
week will end Wednesday evening with 
a performance of Boito’s ‘“Mefistofele,” 
with Feodor Chaliapin, Edith Mason and 
Giulio Crimi in the cast. 


Gandolfi Joins Ci ivic Opera 


CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—Alfred Gandolfi, 
baritone, has been added to the roster of 
artists of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, it was announced today by Herbert 
M. Johnson, assistant to the president. 
Gandolfi is a young singer who turned 
te grand opera on the advice of Mme. 
Ferrani, who was the first Mimi in Puc- 
cini’s “Boheme.” In 1914 he was the 
Amfortas in the first Italian production 
of “Parsifal’” at Bologna and later he 
sang the same role at Turin in a per- 
formance conducted by Ettore Panizza, 
now of the Chicago company. He was a 
member of the company organized by 
Gaetano Merola in the San Francisco 
opera season a few weeks ago. 


Mary McCormic to Sing Abroad 


CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—Mary McCormic, 
soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, who created the title réle last sea- 
son in Theodore Stearns’ operatic epi- 
sode, “The Snow Bird,” will not rejoin 
the Chicago company this season, it is 
learned. Miss McCormic has cancelled 
her autumn concert dates in this coun- 
try and revoked her sailing reservations 
because of offers to appear in opera in 
Europe. She recently sang in “Pagli- 
acci” at San Sebastian, Spain, on invita- 
tion of King Alfonzo. and may sing this 
winter at the Oper “a- Comique in Paris. 





Geraldine Farrar in Recital 


Geraldine Farrar, at the 
Theater on Sunday afternoon, 
audience of more than 3000. 
she sang nothing difficult, contenting 
herself with light songs, she greatly 
pleased her admirers by the beauty of 
her voice. She was assisted by Joseph 
Malkin, ’cellist, and Claude Gotthelf, pi- 
anist, who filled the gap caused by the 
indisposition of Henry Weldon, bass. 


Auditorium 
drew an 


Although 
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SULIDULADUDALADA TODA 


STOCK RE-CREATES 
SCHUBERT SYMPHONY 


Dohnanyi Suite Also Receives 
Fine Performance at Second 
Brace of Concerts 


CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—To cut nine 
utes from the time usually required to 
perform Schubert’s C Major Symphony 
without sacrificing a particle of its 
wealth of melody is a feat that once 
won Frederick Stock much acclaim. He 
was a young conductor then, just win- 
ning his right to rank with the great 
ones, and he shattered traditions by dis- 


min- 


regaraing the traditional! tempi, re-cre- 
ating this “symphony of heavenly 
length.” 


Stock returned to the Schubert Sym- 
phony last Friday and Saturday in the 
second weekly brace of Chicago Sym- 
phony concerts in Orchestra Hall. It 
demanded a measure of real virtuosity 
to play the difficult finale in the tempo 
set and maintained by Stock, but the 
orchestra accomplished the feat without 
foregoing any of the beauties of shading 
and phrasing, and without a mechanical 
blemish. The audience was enthusiastic. 

Another work that received a perfect 
performance was the Dohnanyi suite, 
with its flawless solos in the Romanza, 
played from the first desks. The con 
cert began with Mozart’s overture to 
“The acts Flute,” and ended with 
Dvorak’s arrangement for orchestra oft 
the Brahms Hungarian Dances, Nos. 
iY te 22, 

The orchestra’s first concert of the 
season at the University of Chicago was 
given on Wednesday afternoon in Man- 
del Hall, Frederick Stock conducting. 
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Ip Chicago Studios How Spitalny Solves Puzzling Problem of M aking 
M otion Picture Lovers Like the Best in Music 


Chicago, Oct. 27 








BUSH CONSERVATORY 


In Orchestra Hall on Tuesday evening 
a very enjoyable concert was given by 
pupils of the Conservatory. <A _ piano 
quintet composed by Richard Czerwonky 
was played and an ambitious. pro- 
gram was given by Ebba Sundstrom, 
aul Stoes, Robert Quick and Ebba 
Fred Fredericksen, violinists; Olga Ett- 
ner, Viola; Walter Brauer, ’cellist; 
Adolph Ruzicka, Fyrne Bogle and Har- 
old Triggs, pianists, and Vilas Johnson, 
Maude Bouslough, Clay Hart, Leola 
Aikman, Helen E. Smith, Helen V. 
Bridgman, Carleton Cummings and John 
C, Minnema, singers. 

Lyravine Votaw of the public school 
music department addressed the Uppe1 
Peninsular Teachers’ Association on Oct. 
22. Two thousand teachers are members 
ot the association. 

President Kenneth M. Bradley has ar- 
ranged an innovation in the awarding 
of scholarships at this institution by 
establishing a number of mid-season 
scholarships. 

The public school department, under 
the direction of Lyravine Votaw, Wil- 
liam Nordin and F. C. Gorman, has sent 
out many supervisors of music to all 
parts of the United States. Recent 
graduates are filling the following posi- 
tions: Adah Dinkmeyer, Cicero, IIl.; 
Hulda Karstrom, Chicago Heights, IIL; 
Marie Grisard. Chicago; Marie Maho- 
ney, El Dorado, Ill.; Adella Altman, 
Camp Point, Ill.; Vivian Jenks, Jones- 
town, Miss.; Allene Huedy, Orlando, 
Fla.; Theresa Serbien, Clarksdale, Miss.; 
Margaret Hiatt, Jerseyville, Ill.; Lillian 
Seay, Middlesboro, Ky.; Louise Ryerson. 
Troy, Ala.; Marie Lewis, Dodson, La.; 
May Knowles, Fremont, Neb. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


The third concert of the series in Cen- 
tral Theater was given Sunday after- 
noon by piano pupils of Max Kramm, C. 


Gordon Wedertz, Edward Collins and 
Maurice Aronson; violin pupils of Max 
Fischel and Leon Sametini and vocal 


pupils of Burton Thatcher, Mabel Sharp 
Herdien and Dr. Fery Lulek. 

Mrs. Grace Bradley, pupil of Edoardo 
Sacerdote, has been engaged as head of 
the vocal department of the Chicago 
Piano College. Eloise Fogle, also a pupil 
of Sacerdote, has been engaged as head 
of the vocal department of Ewing Col- 
lege, Ewing, Ill. 

The piano department presented a 
program at the Recital Hall, Steinway 
Hall, on Thursday. 

Pupils of Rose Lutiger Gannon have 
been active in musical circles. Helen 
Blake is engaged for a concert in Lyon 
and Healy Hall Nov. 7; Kathlyn Ryan 
for a concert at Danville, Ky., Nov. 4, 
and Teresa Huening for a concert at 
Edgewater Presbyterian Church in Chi- 
cago Nov. 4. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Louise Hattstaedt-Winter is fulfilling 
many engagements in concerts and reci- 
tals. Friday she appeared in a recital 
given by the W. W. Kimball Company in 
conjunction with the Kimball reproduc- 
ing piano and organ and Nov. 28 she will 
sing at Orchestra Hall in concert for the 
benefit of the Lutheran Hospital. 

The normal or teachers’ training class 
of 1923-24 is the largest in the Conserva- 
tory’s history. 

Francisco Santiago, pianist and com- 
poser, and Petrona Ramos, singer, both 
instructors at the Philippine Conserva- 
tory, Manila, are taking a post-graduate 
course at the American Conservatory. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


Grace Kien Madison of the voice de- 
partment has just completed a concert 
tour of the Middle West, having ap- 
peared in twenty-one cities. Her man 
agement has re-engaged her for a twelve 
weeks’ tour, to begin next summer. 

segin Ottumwa Club’s Course 

OTTUMWA, Iowa, Oct. 27.—The Ot- 


tumwa Music Club presented in the first 


concert of its Artist Course, the Chicago 
Operatic Trio, in the new High School 
Auditorium on Oct. 10. The Trio was 
heard i most interesting program. 


_music classical. 


It ili AUddli TUPLE LTTE TTT TTT ETE LGeCU LUELLA 
HICAGO, Oct. 27.—‘‘Make popular 
music classical and classical music 

popular.” 


It is H. Leopold Spitalny, musical di- 
rector of McVicker’s Theater, who is 
speaking. The writer went to him to find 
out what guiding idea enabled him to 
entertain 50,000 persons each week in his 
motion picture audiences with high class 
music and make them like it. MecVicker’s 
Theater, for many years a home of 
drama in Chicago and then the home of 
vaudeville, had been rebuilt as a cinema 
palace, but the music provided’ by 
Spitalny has become as attractive a fea- 
as the pictures themselves. 

“You can’t throw’ Beethoven and 
Brahms at motion picture audiences,” 
Spitalny said. “They even chafe at the 
slow parts of an overture. But through 
more than a year of education they now 
accept the slow sections for the sake of 
the more spirited parts. Classical music 
must be presented beautifully or not at 
all. I was told that I was foolish to 
think of playing Tchaikovsky’s ‘1812’ 
Overture, but I played it, and the audi- 
ence ate it up, as the saying is. I played 
it as the opening of my hour of music in 
‘Greater Music Week.’ The audience did 
not object to the slow movement, for the 
of the Overture, told on the 

gave them promise of something 


ture 


story as 
screen, 
livelier. 

“TI followed this with my symphonic ar- 
rangement of ‘Turkey in the Straw.’ 
This, of course, is popular music, but 1 
gave it to them in an arrangement that 
a symphony orchestra would not object 
0, following my plan of making popular 
Then Wieniawski and a 
concert arrangement of Sousa’s ‘Stars 
and Stripes Forever’ to vary the pro- 
gram, played at a tempo that one never 
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Moffett 


and effec- 
stage set- 
act of 


could march to, but thrilling 
tive. This was followed by a 
ting of part of the second 
‘Madama Butterfly.’ 

“All this is educational. Motion pic- 
ture audiences do not come primarily for 
the music. To make them like good 
music is often a puzzling problem. | 
think we are succeeding here at Mc- 
Vicker’s Theater, however. But it is at 
the cost of tremendous labor. When we 
reached up and gave them a stage setting 
of the ‘Credo’ from ‘Otello’ we were risk- 
ing the displeasure of many of our pat- 
rons. But so beautifully was it put on, 
that I doubt if any single person was 
bored, whereas undoubtedly among the 
50,000 persons who saw our show thai 
week there will be some whose curiosity 
and interest were sufficiently piqued to 
make them want to see the opera ‘Otello’ 
when it is put on in the Auditorium this 
winter by the opera company. 
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“T have not tried to reach for the moon. 
If I had given them Beethoven and Bach 
and Mozart, I would have tired out my 
audiences, made them restless and given 
them a dislike of such music. But when 
the great compositions are worked into 
the program unobtrusively and are 
played in a manner that can hardly fail 
of appeal, then the audiences are gradu- 
ally made to love such music. 

“Motion picture audiences like jazz. 
Let us not blind ourselves to this fact. 
At least eighty per cent of the people 
that come to any motion picture house, 
let us not forget, would rather hear jazz 
than Beethoven. But among this eighty 
per cent are many who can be educated 
to love real music, if the education is 
carefully thought out and the music is 
given to them without offending them. 

“We have, here in McVicker’s Theater, 
a staff of three men at work continually 
on transcribing and writing orchestra 
parts. We havea huge library, arranged 
so that we can find anything we want. 
We have all the operatic scores, all the 
overtures (but I think the deadly round 
of the overtures, from ‘William Tell’ to 
‘Light Cavalry,’ as given in many motion 
picture houses, is hurtful to the develop- 
ment of real taste in music), and here 
you see, we have thousands of pieces of 
music, songs, symphonies, orchestral 
tone-poems, dances, sketches, fragments 
and complete works. I don’t know of any 
place more completely equipped with a 
library from which to work. 

“Rehearsals are constantly going on, 
or conferences with Boris Petroff, the 
ballet master, or arranging and planning 
of future ballets and musical programs, 
designing of scenery for our stage pres- 
entations (usually scenes from the 
operas), and all this work is done with 
one end in view: to better the public taste 
and make the public like good music. 

“Injudicious selection or bad playing 
of classical music would do absolute harm 
to the cause of musical education of our 
audiences. It would give them a distaste 
for the very music we are trying to make 
them like. Classical music must be pre- 
sented attractively or not at all.” 

F. W 





Ringling Loses Race Through Boat 
Catching Fire 
CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—Robert Ringling. 


baritone, would probably have won the 
international power race at Buffalo re- 
cently had not his boat, the Viroling II, 
caught fire. The accident happened at 
the ninth mile, when Ringling was lead- 
ing. One of the carburetors broke, and 
the gasoline tanks were speedily wrapped 
in flame. Fortunately the baritone 
escaped injury. The boat was travelling 
at the rate of sixty-seven miles an hour 
at the time. 


sase Has Busy Schedule 
Oct. 27.—Rollin Pease, 


fulfilled 
During 


Rollin P 

CHICAGO. 
tone, has 
this fall. 
criticisms of the opera at 
the Evanston News-Index. He sang at 
the Skokie Country Club on July 30; 
sang in “Elijah,” Aug. 5, at Springfield, 
Ill.; was Pooh-Bah in “The Mikado” at 


bari- 
many engagements 
the summer he 


Ravinia 


wrote 


for 


Lake Geneva Aug. 28 and 29; and gave 
programs in September and Octo! ver for 
the National School of Commercial Sec- 
retaries, the Orrington Hotel series of 
musicales Chicago City Club, Joliet 
Woman’s Club, Lake Shore Neighbor- 
hood Club, and other organizations. 
CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—Paul Mallory, 
tenor, has been engaged by the Apollo 
Musical Club and also by the Toledo 
Oratorio Society to sing in Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah” this season. He will also fulfill 
engagements with the Birchwood Musi- 
cal Club, the Lake View Musical Club, 
the Skokie Country Club, the Oak Park 
Country Club, the Ohio Woman’s Club, 
the South Shore Country Club, the Rav- 
enswood Woman’s Club and the Hyde 


Park Travel Club. 


Murray Gives Violin Recital 


CHICAGO, Oct. 
linist, was heard 
Lyon & Healy 
smooth and pleasing, 
especially in the simple numbers. The 
press of other concerts prevented the 
reviewer from hearing very much of his 
playing, but he made a very good im- 
pression. F. W. 
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.—Eldon Murray, vio- 
Sunday in recital in 
Hall. His tone was 
light and delicate, 


Dorothy ‘Bell in Mave Recitals 


Oct. 27.—Dorothy Bell, harp- 
the management of C. E. 
includes her recent ap- 
musicales in Evanston, 
one with the Chicago Civie Trio, and 
two radio programs, one at the opening 
meeting of the Nineteenth Century Club 
of Oak Park, and the other at the open- 
ing meeting of the Arché Club. She 
also gave a musicale in Wilmette. 


CHICAGO, 
ist, under 
Booth, 
pearances 


among 
two 


Artists’ Association Gives Program 

CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—The first meeting of 
the Chicago Artists’ Association this sea- 
son, held on Tuesday afternoon in the 
recital hall of the Fine Arts Building, 
was the occasion of a musical program. 
The following artists appeared: Carolyn 


who 


Alice 


pianist; Herbert Hyde, 
Civic Music; William and 


Schuy le r, 


spoke on 


Phillips, singers, in a duet program, and 
Gladys Welge, violinist. 
Trio at Hamilton Club 
CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—Dorothy Bell, harp- 
ist; Anna Burmeister, soprano, and 
Richard Czerwonky, violinist, gave a 
program at the Hamilton Club on Sun- 


day afternoon. Several contemporary 
works were played by Czerwonky, includ- 
ing three of his own compositions, and 
Miss Bell played both modern and classi- 
cal numbers. 


Myrtle Martin and Haydn Owens Wed 

CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—Myrtle Martin, 
violinist of the faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College, was married to Haydn 


Owens, pianist, composer and conductor 
of the Haydn Choral Society, last week. 


Mr. Owens has moved his studio to 
Suite 420 in the Fine Arts Building. 


He is working on an all-Welsh program, 


which will be presented soon by the 
Haydn Choral Society. 
CHICAGO, Oct. 27. Dwight Edrus 


Cook, tenor, and William Beller, pianist, 


gave a program on Friday, Oct. 5, for 
the Sherman Park Woman’s’ Club. 
Cook’s songs were nearly all by Ameri- 


Protheroe, MacDermid, 
Kramer and Curran. 


can composers, 
Cadman, Rogers, 
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LIST TEN COURSES 
IN SEATTLE SEASON 


Matzenauer and Whitehill in 
Recital—Quartet Gives 
Operatic Program 
By David Scheetz Craig 





SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 27.—With ten 
musical series announced for this city, 
each containing an average of four con- 
certs, a record schedule has been set 
for Seattle concert-goers. 

The first concert under the auspices 
of the Elwyn Bureau was given by 
Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, and 


Clarence Whitehill, baritone, both of the 
Metropolitan Opera, at the Arena on 
Oct. 2. Both artists gave freely of 
the wealth of their vocal resources, and 
were most cordially received. George 
Vause was a capable accompanist. The 
concert was under the local management 
of Marjorie Cowan. 

The initial concert of the Artists’ 
Quartet series under the management 
of Mrs. F. E. Palmerton, twas given 
recently. The ensemble of four singers, 
including Gwendolin Geary Ruge, so- 
prano; Dai Steel Ross, contralto; Henry 
O. Price, tenor, and Owen J. Williams, 
baritone, with Arville Belstad at the 
piano, gave a costume program from 
operas, including “Lucia,” “Trovatore,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Rigoletto” and “Martha.” 

At a benefit for the Japanese earth- 
quake refugees, Milton Seymour, coach 
and vocal teacher of Seattle, and his 
pupil, Seijiro Tatsumi, tenor, and a num- 
ber of musicians gave an excellent pro- 
gram at the First Methodist Church on 
Oct. 8. The large audience was amply 
repaid in listening to excellently given 
numbers by the Ladies’ Musical Club 
String Quartet. This organization in- 
cludes Margaret McCulloch Lang, first 
violin; Alice Williams Sherman, second 
violin; Louise Benton Oliver, viola, and 
Iris Canfield, ’cello. The Nordica Choral 
Club, with Helen Crowe Snelling as 
conductor and accompanist, also sang. 
Others who appeared were Florence V. 
Orr, contralto; Magnus Peterson, tenor; 
Marjorie Miller, violinist; Silvio Rise- 
gari, pianist, and the Lotus Male Quar- 
tet, comprising Milford Kingsbury, first 
tenor; Harry E. Knoff, second tenor; 
Thomas E. Sandry, baritone, and Clar- 
ence J. Sylliaasen, bass, with Malcolm 
Maine at the piano. The accompanists 
were Louis Rotter, Margaret White Still 
and Frederick Feringer. Mr. Seymour 
told some of his experiences in the earth- 
quake at Yokohama. 

The meeting of the Bohéme Music 
Club on Oct. 12 was devoted to a dis- 
cussion on “French Opera Music,” at 
the home of Doris Edgerton. The pro- 
gram of operatic numbers was pre- 
sented by Mrs. S. W. Bushnell, Helen 
Wilkins Barwick, Mrs. E. C. Messett, 
Elizabeth Brandebery and Mrs. James 
G. Boswell. 

The opening concert of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club presented the Club String 
Quartet in a program of works by 
Haydn, Schubert, Pochon, Sinding, 
Glazounoff and Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. 





Frank L. Reed Opens Lecture Series 


Before San Antonio Club 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Oct. 27.—Frank 
L. Reed, head of the music department 
of the University of Texas, at Austin, 
delivered the first of a series of eight 
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lectures on “The Fundamentals of 
Music,” before the Tuesday Musical 
Club, at the home of the president, Mrs. 
Eli Hertzberg. At the meeting following 
the lecture. Mrs. J. W. Hoit was leader 
of a program with Egyptian Music as 
subject. Alice Mayfield read the paper 
prepared by the leader. The Priestess’ 
Chant from “Aida” was sung by Mrs. 
Fred Jones, soprano, assisted by Barbara 
Brown, Elizabeth Longaker, Annie Oge 
Wickes and Mrs. Thomas Leighton, so- 


pranos, and Mrs. David Bernard, Mrs. 
S. D. Barr, Mrs. Guy Simpson and Mrs. 
T. H. Flannery, contraltos. Mrs. Osma 
F. Bordelon, Jr. was the accompanist. 
Bainbridge Crist’s “Egyptian Impres- 
sions” for piano, were played by Mrs. 
Bordelon. Walker Hancock, violinist, 
played Luigini’s “Egyptian Suite,” with 
Mrs. Bordelon at the piano. Ann 
Trinder, piano pupil of Mrs. Edith Law, 
was the student presented. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





NEW CHORUS FOR DENTON 





Ninety Singers Enrolled Under Baton of 
William E. Jones 


DENTON, TEx., Oct. 27.—William E. 
Jones, director of the music department 
of the College of Industrial Arts, has 
organized a community chorus, of which 


he is conductor, and Mrs. Jones ac- 
companist. An auspicious start was 
made with ninety enrolled. Denton is 


looking expectantly to this chorus for 
some fine music during the year. 

Mr. Ball and Homer Richey, piano 
and violin teachers at the North Texas 
State Teachers’ College, were presented 
in a program at the College recently. 
Both artists were heartily applauded 
and played admirably. 

JOHN B. CROCKETT. 





McMurry College Teacher in Song 


Recital 


ABILENE, TEXx., Oct. 27.—Gypsy Ted 
Sullivan, dean of the Fine Arts Depart- 
ment of McMurry College, was presented 
in the first song recital under the aus- 
pices of the college in the chapel on Oct. 
8. Miss Sullivan gave interesting inter- 
pretations of numbers in French, Italian 
and English, disclosing artistry and a 
good diction. Lillian Morrison played 
sympathetic accompaniments. The reci- 
tal was attended by several hundreds of 
Abilene music-lovers. 





San Franciscans Applaud Brescia Work 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct. 27.—The prin- 
cipal feature of the first of the Ida G. 
Scott Fortnightly Concerts on the after- 
noon of Oct. 1, at the St. Francis Hotel, 
was the playing of a movement from the 
“Andean” Quartet of the San Francisco 
composer, Domenico Brescia, by the 
Chamber Music Society. Mr. Brescia 
was warmly recalled. 

CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 





Louis Courcil Gives Baylor College 
Recital 


BELTON, TEx., Oct. 27.—Louis Courcil, 
baritone, gave a song recital at Baylor 
College on Oct. 18. His program in- 
cluded the “Pagliacci” Prologue, Do- 
naudy’s “O del Mio Amato Ben” and 
songs by Widor, Sullivan, Sidney Homer 
and Bruno Huhn. Mrs. Courcil was ac- 
companist for her husband. 

San Diego Greets Alda and Tertis 

SAN DIEGO, CAL, Oct. 27.—Frances 
Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
and Lionel Tertis, English viola-player, 
were acclaimed in a brilliant recital 
given before an audience which filled the 
Spreckles Theater, including the stage. 
Margaret Hughes shared in the artistic 
success of the concert, which opened the 
Amphion Club’s winter course. 

W. F. REYER. 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL. 


Oct. 27.—The Harmonic Club pre- 
sented the first musical event of the sea- 
son in the new Municipal Auditorium on 
Oct. 9. The event marked the season’s 
first Artist Course concert, and the large 
audience present presages a success for 
the Harmonic Club’s effort. The pro- 
gram was given by the Los Angeles Trio, 
composed of May MacDonald Hope, pi- 
anist; Calmon Luboviski, violin, and Ilya 
Bronson, ’cello. This group of artists 
gave the Mendelssohn D Minor Trio, a 
Rondo by Haydn and the Arensky Trio, 
Op. 32. Each artist also performed indi- 
vidually. All were required to give en- 
cores. C. H. MARSH. 


| GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOO 





PALO ALTO BOOKS SERIES 





Leading Artists Engaged—Local Season 
Opened 


PALO ALTO, CAL. Oct. 27.—The 
Peninsula Musical Association will bring 
four artists to Palo Alto this year. 
Efrem Zimbalist on Nov. 15; Elena 
Gerhardt on Dec. 18; the Griffes Group 
on Jan. 11, and Harold Bauer on March 
20. 

The Stanford Glee Club’s announce- 
ments include a concert tour to the 
North during the Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion, and a spring trip to New Orleans 
and the Mississippi Valley. A return 
trip through Southern California is also 


being considered. Rehearsals under 
Warren D. Allen began recently. 
Eleanor Hazzard Peacock, mezzo- 


soprano, in recital at Castilleja School 
recently delighted a friendly audience. 
Her accompanist, Dr. Latham True, did 
excellent work. 

The Community House concerts at 
Stanford University are increasingly 
popular. On Oct. 5, Lulu Pieper of San 
Jose, Cal., soprano, gave the first Sun- 
day afternoon musicale since the summer 
recess before a large and cordial audi- 
ence. Her voice is light, but clear and 
well controlled. 

Verne Kelsey, San Francisco pianist, 
was the soloist at the musicale on Oct. 
12. Mr. Kelsey is a vigorous and in- 
teresting pianist, and his audience de- 
manded two encores to a Bach group. 

CHESTER WING BARKER. 


HERTZ FORCES AID 
BERKELEY STUDENTS 


Symphony Begins Season at 
Benefit Concert for Fire 


Sufferers 

By A. F, See 
BERKELEY, CAL., Oct. 27.—The first 
appearance of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony this season was made at the Greek 


Theater recently at a concert for the 
benefit of those of the University of 
California who had suffered in the dis- 
astrous firé which lately swept this 
city. Under the baton of Alfred Hertz, 
the orchestra played with sterling fin- 
ish Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, 
Liszt’s Preludes and, with Louis Per- 
singer and Louis Ford, Bach’s Concerto 
for Two Violins. The Symphony, the 
theater management, students and print- 
ing and advertising companies offered 
their services for this concert. 

Gabrielle Woodworth, soprano; Annie 
Louise David, harpist, and Alice Seckles, 
pianist, gave a benefit concert on the fol- 
lowing night at Hotel Claremont, a pro- 
gram admirably interpreted, including 
numbers by MacDowell, Sibella, Reger, 
Chopin, Brahms, Friml, Debussy and 
other composers. 

May Mukle, ’cellist, Ellen Edwards, 
pianist, and Lawrence Strauss, tenor, 
opened the Wheeler Hall concerts with 
an attractive program which included a 
Suite by Valentini and a Frank Bridge 
Melody, played by Miss Mukle and Miss 
Edwards in artistic style and several 
songs interpreted by Mr. Strauss with 
resonant tone and clear diction. 








DALLAS, TEx.—Mrs. J. A. Brady, com- 
poser and piano teacher, is to leave for 
Gainesville, to join the faculty of the 
State Training College. Her departure 
will be a loss to music in Dallas. 
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Michael Press Sees Broader Musical 
_ Education as > Way to H ighest Goal 


DUUNLUUUSUU OEM OOTAEUT ELST 


IFFERING from the opinion that 

specialization is the road to success, 
there is a group of European musicians 
of the older school who believe that 
varied efforts develop rather than dissi- 
pate talent. “If an artist’s activities are 
divided and yet closely allied in interest 
and spirit, he becomes broader through 
them,” says Michael Press, one of the 
most versatile of the pre-revolutionary 
Russian school. Like most artists, Mr. 
Press has a great many theories, but un- 
like most, he applies them to his own life 
and work. 

Beginning as a _ youthful prodigy. 
Michael Press became famous on the 
Continent as a violinist. He became a 
violin teacher and then developed a 
chamber music ensemble. Later he ap- 
peared as an orchestra conductor. 

With his wife and his brother Joseph, 
the ’cellist. who is now at the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester, he formed 
the Russian Trio, which became famous 
in the capitals of Europe. He organized 
concerts in cycles and developed unique 
programs. As a violin teacher in Berlin 
and Moscow, he had, curiously enough. 
for the most part, American pupils, and 
now. after several seasons of conducting 
in the Scandinavian countries, he has 
come here to continue his musical career. 

In his theories of teaching, developed 
after years of association with Ysaye 
and Joachim, Nikisch and Auer, he is 
almost a psychoanalyst. “I believe that 
you must study your pupil, and not only 
from a musical point of view, before you 
even accept him,” he says. “You must 
know his psychology, his attitude toward 
his work and life. If he thinks that by 
practising and nothing else he can be- 
come a violinist, he is not worth bother- 
ing about. And then you must consider 
him anatomicallv. Are his fingers long 
or short? Is his hand stiff? 

“Tt is only after all this that you come 
to the actual musical side, and then there 
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Michael Press, Russian Violinist 


must be further investigation. If the 
pupil has no ear, no sense of rhythm, 
you cannot. work with him. There are 
too many violinists in the world today, 
especially in America, but they are not 
all artists. The ability of these musi- 
cians should be decided by discriminating 
teachers before they have wasted years 
in work. The unworthy should be 
weeded out before they attempt careers.” 

Mr. Press has been in America for sev- 
eral months and he will make his first 
appearance with orchestra in this coun- 
try when he plays with the Detroit Sym- 
phony under Ossip Gabrilowitsch this 
month. He will give recitals, conduct 
and teach during the season, and later, 
with his wife and his brother, he hopes 
to revive the Russian Trio. 

HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 





LONG BEACH CLUBS BUSY 





Organizations Fill Calendar in 
Season’s First Week 
LONG BEACH, CAL., Oct. 
Mayne, soprano, assisted by Chief Yow- 
lache, Indian baritone, appeared in the 


Local 


27.—Gloria 


season’s first program by the Ebell Club. , 


The event was arranged by Mrs. Harry 
Dyer, chairman of the program commit- 
tee. Compositions of Troyer, Cadman 
and Lieurance were given, with Mary 
Desmond Moore at the piano. 

“Oriental Music” was the subject of 
the Woman’s Music Study rogram on 


Oct. 10. The soloists were Mary Ellen 
Good and Mrs. Claude Z. Anderson, so- 
pranos; Olive Haskins and Elizabeth 
Minnie O’Neil, pianists, and Melita 


Swartz, violinist. The program was ar- 
ranged by Bernice Powell-Wight. 

Norma Hewlett, soprano, and Robert 
Edmonds, tenor, gave the musical prolog 
at the Palace Theater to D. W. Griffiths’ 
film, ‘““A White Rose.” 

Rolla Alford, conductor of the choir at 
the First Methodist Church, was soloist 
before the Friday Morning Club on Oct. 
12. His singing of Handel’s “Where’er 
You Walk” was cordially received. 

A. M. GRIGGs. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A successful concert 
given at the Women’s Club for the 
benefit of a Portland musician, who is 
ill, enlisted the services of Jane Burns 
Albert, soprano; John Claire Monteith, 
baritone; Emil Enna, pianist; Mrs. Her- 
bert Garr Reed, reader, and Walter Ba- 
econ, violinist. The accompanists were 
Margaret Notz, Dorothea Schoop and Ida 
May Cook.—Winifred Worrell, Milly 
Perry Canfield and Frederick Goodrich, 
organists, played at the October recital 
of the Oregon Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists, at the Sunnyside Con- 
gregational Church. Those who appeared 
on the programs at Reed College during 
the past month were Lucien Becker, or- 
ganist; Mr. Montieth. baritone, and two 
of the students, Cecilia Tenney, organ- 
ist, and Patsy Neilan, violinist—Martha 
B. Reynolds is giving a series of stu- 
dents’ programs. Lucien Becker pre- 
sented two pupils in a piano recital. 
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Pianist 
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GREENSBORO PROSPERS 





Business Conditions Make Fine Season 
Possible for North Carolina City 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Oct. 
growth of population and 
business conditions, this promises to be a 
fine season. The Greensboro 
Concert course, directed by Lessie Lind- 
say Wharton, and now in its fifth season, 
will bring Louise Homer, Maria Ivogin, 
Jascha Heifetz and the Elshuco Trio. 

Both the Greensboro College for 
Women and the North Carolina College 
for Women will have concert courses and 
the former, in addition to a series of 
student recitals, will present Percy 
Grainger. A new memorial organ wil: 
be installed in Odell Memorial Building 
next March. The Choral Society, Wade 
R. Brown, conductor, will give a per- 
formance of a well-known oratorio dur- 
ing the winter. 

Of outstanding importance is the plan 
of Frederick Archer, superintendent of 
the Greensboro Public Schools, who has 
just brought to this city Glenn Gilder- 
sleeve, and to assist him, George F. Mc- 
Kay, both formerly connected with pub- 
lic school music in Rochester, N. Y. They 
will work to develop music in the com- 
munity, and will organize a community 
orchestra and also a band. The Euterpe 
Club will meet monthly, and will this 
season sponsor the Public School musical 
program. Music teachers report large 
classes. CHARLES TROXELL. 
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Conservatory 
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Miami 
quarters 


The 


building affords dormitory space 
for students. W. F. Owens of Chicago 
arrived in Miami this week to take 
charge of the First Christian Church 
Choir. Mr. Owens was the founder and 
for many years conductor of the Haydn 
Choral Society of Chicago. 

A. M. FITZPATRICK. 
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SPOKANE, WASH.—The Monday Musi- 
cale held its bi-monthly meeting at the 
home of Mrs. W. S. Freeman on Oct. 15. 
The composers studied were Haydn and 
Sullivan. Those taking part were Mrs. 
F. H. Spurgeon, Mrs. Swanson, Mrs. 
Falkenreck, Mrs. Robertson, Mrs. Hurd. 
Mrs. Harmon, Mrs. Hoyt, Miss Turnbull, 
Miss Adams and Miss Hovenden.—The 
Musical Art Society gave its monthly 
program at Sherman Clay Hall on the 
evening of Oct. 16. A paper on “The 
Beginning of the Orchestra and Its De- 
velopment” was read by George A. Stout. 
The program also included numbers by 
a string quartet and vocal numbers by 
Gladys Smith and Herman Wolff. Oth- 
ers taking part were Augusta Gentsch, 
ee Greenwood, Miss Robinson, 

Catherine Roberts, John Dickinson and 
Ray Salisbury.—Ethel L. Marshall, or- 
ganist of the Second Church of Christ, 
Scientist, gave an invitation recital at 
the church on the evening of Oct. 19. 
She was assisted by Mrs. David W. Hays, 
contralto, who sang two groupe of songs 
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ATLANTANS RUSH TO HAIL 
DEBUT OF NEW SYMPHONY 


Roll of Membership Far Oversubscribed 
as Leide’s Forces Enter Upon First 
Series of Concerts 
, Oct. 27.—Atlanta’s new 
reported in MUSICAL 
made its début on 


ATLANTA, GA 
Symphony, as 
AMERICA of Oct. 13, 


Oct. 7 amid scenes of the greatest en- 
thusiasm. Every one of the 3000 seats 


in the Howard Theater was taken and 
hundreds of persons were turned away. 

The Symphony Association made a 
campaign for 1000 members and the rol! 
was considerably oversubscribed. Each 
member is entitled to two seats and be- 
yond this reserved section the seats are 
free to the public. 

Enrico Leide, the conductor, and the 
officers of the association have received 
congratulations from all quarters upon 
the success of the venture, which marks 
a new advance in the musical history of 
Atlanta. The series thus auspiciously 
begun will be continued every Sunday 


afternoon for twelve weeks. 
HELEN KNOx SPAIN. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA.—The De Ment 
Quartet, W. A. Huey, tenor, and mem- 
bers of the choir were participants in a 
Promotion Day program given in Baptist 
circles recently. 
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KRANICH | 
& BACH 
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Sheu always had a sincere regard for your pianos, be- 


cause I know them to be constructed in accordance with 


the highest standards of materials and workmanship, 
and that each instrument bears the stamp of individu- 


ality and artistic excellence. 


It is therefore with great 


satisfaction that I heartily endorse and recommend your 


splendid instruments.” 


(Signed) CLARENCE 
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points of interpretation that are capable 
of improvement, but all in all, he gives 
the impression of an artist who will 
grow. His foundation is solid and the 
future seems a rich one. a. & &. 


4 Unique Program by Miss Davies 


Penelope Davies, mezzo-soprano, who 
has been heard several times in New 
York, gave a recital of decided interest 
in the Town Hall on the evening of Oct. 
22. Miss Davies presented an unusual 
program divided not chronologically nor 
geographically, but into five groups en- 
titled “Sea Songs,” “Pastoral,” “Dance 
Memories,” “Songs of Serenaders” and 
“Evening and Morning Songs.” This 
arrangement naturally necessitated 
much leaping from language to language 
and from composer to composer, irre- 
spective of the inherent spirit of the 
composition—a formidable task for any 
singer. 

Miss Davies’ work is distinguished in 
more ways than one and her natural 
equipment points toward a career that 
will bear watching. Her stage presence 
and personality are attractive, and her 
voice, making allowance for some defects 
in production, is a good one of pleasing 
quality. Her diction, especially in 
English, leaves something to be desired, 
but in German and French it was much 
clearer. Her best singing was done in 
songs of the folk type. Ferris Tozer’s 
“Sailor’s Chanty” and an arrangement 
of a Sea Riever’s Song, by Marjory 
Kennedy-Frazer, were nicely done. with 
excellent rhythm. In the Dance Songs, 
Weckerlin’s arrangement of an old 
French Tambourin lost some of its effect 
by being sung too slowly. This music 
has to “go” like a Gilbert and Sullivan 
patter song to be at its best. Tchiakov- 
sky’s “Pendant le Bal” was the best of 
the group. Two songs of Hugo Wolf, 
“Das Staindchen” and “Schon Streckt’ 
Ich Aus” were well given. Deems Tay- 
lor’s “The Rivals” was most applauded 
in the final group and was re-demanded. 
Paula Hegner at the piano added much 
by her sympathetic accompaniments. 

J. A. H. 


Vr. Perutz Makes His Bow 


_ Robert Perutz, violinist, gave his 
initial New York recital in Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of Oct. 22, with Dr. Karol 
Liszniewski at the piano. Mr. Perutz 
began his program with Karol Szy- 
manowski’s Sonata in D Minor, an in- 
teresting work containing passages of 
decided beauty. Nervousness militated 


Vv Débuts in 
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against Mr. Perutz’ playing of the num- 
ber with such ability as was evident 
later in the program. The same com- 
poser’s “Nocturne et Tarantelle,” which 
began the second group, showed a decid- 
ed advance in Mr. Szymanowski’s style. 
These were played with more assurance 
and were highly effective. Ludomir 
Rozycki’s Nocturne, which followed, was 
charming and here Mr. Perutz displayed 
fine ability in long-sustained cantabile 
passages and sounded a _ lovely tone. 
Andjeyowski’s “Burlesque,” dedicated to 
Mr. Perutz, was well played and re- 
ceived much applause. César Thomson’s 
arrangement of Corelli’s Sonata, “La 
Follia” was played capitally and a group 
of short pieces by Bach, Millandre, Lotti 
and Monsigny were all of interest. 
Paganini’s “I Palpiti” provided a dis- 
tinguished close to the program. Dr. 
Liszniewski’s accompaniments were of 
unusual excellence. , d..&. BH. 


Mrs. MacDowell and Ethel Grow 


Mrs. Edward MacDowell, assisted by 
Ethel Grow, contralto, gave the first in 
the series of three subscription concerts 
that will be given at the Plaza Hotel 
under the auspices of the Washington 
Heights Musical Club, on the evening 
of Oct. 23. Mrs. MacDowell gave a 
short talk, illustrated by lantern slides, 
on the work of the MacDowell Associa- 
tion and the Peterboro Pageant, and 
played two groups of works by her hus- 
band. These included “From a _ Log 
Cabin,” “A. D. 1620,” Prelude from the 
First Suite. which was the first pub- 
lished work by MacDowell; Andante 
from the “Keltic”’ Sonata, “Rigaudon,” 


“From a German Forest,” “Of Brer 
Rabbit,” “Improvisation” and “March 
Wind.” The interest in her playing was 


heightened by explanatory remarks on 
each composition, giving the history of 
its creation or relating some interesting 
episode in the life of the composer. Miss 
Grow received much applause for her 
authoritative interpretations of “De- 
serted,” “In the Woods,” “The Bluebell,” 
“A Maid Sings Light,” “As the Gloam- 
ing Shadows Creep,” “Long Ago,” and 
“Thy Beaming Eyes,” which was sung 
as an encore. She was accompanied at 
the piano by Frank Stewart Adams. 
The ballroom was completely filled, many 
persons standing. H. C. 


Calista Rogers’ Recital 


Calista Rogers’ song recital at the 
Town Hall on Tuesday evening was re- 
markable primarily for the intelligence 
and discrimination in the choice of the 
program and in the grouping of the 
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numbers. Although the unusual selec- 
tion showed, definitely, Miss Rogers’ 
limitations, it marked her out in the 
avalanche of débuts. 

A group of Elizabethan songs by Dow- 
land, Rosseter and Pilkington she sang 
simply and with charm. In the three 
songs by Pizzetti, “Passegiata,” “I 
Pastori” and “San Basilio,” Miss Rogers 
emphasized the declamatory rather than 
the human element. In her German 
numbers she was, perhaps, at her best. 
The audience made her repeat the 
Schubert “Schlummerlied,” which she 
sang with a delicacy and spirit not re- 
vealed before. 

Three songs by Albert Spalding, which 
he wrote last summer, to Herrick poems, 
were presented for the first time. They 
were rather conventional, distinctly un- 
modern, but one of them “Cherry-Ripe” 
had a fine, buoyant spirit. These, and 
two songs by Frank Bridge, were en- 
thusiastically received by the audience. 
Miss Rogers’ voice is rather small, 
though pleasant, and her interpretations 
occasionally dry. She can, however, 
make the words of her songs tell. In the 
German and English numbers especially, 
she made the audience understand every 
word, without exaggeration or _ over- 
emphasis. H. M. 


Andrew Haigh in Debut 


Andrew Haigh, a young pianist, made 
his initial appearance in New York in 
Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 
24. Beginning with Bach’s mighty G 
Minor Organ Fugue, arranged by Liszt, 
Mr. Haigh played Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 101, a group of Chopin numbers 
and closed with shorter works by Medt- 
ner, Rachmaninoff, Dohnanyi and him- 
self. Mr. Haigh at present exhibits ex- 
cellent schooling, a clever sense of 
phrase and generally good musicianship. 
What he lacks are the things years and 
experience inevitably bring, hence the 
outlook for his art is more than good. 
Mr. Haigh’s Bach might be described as 
“tidy,” which is to say clear thematical- 
ly and sufficiently transparent. The 
fugue was, however, played much too 
fast from the beginning and an 
accelerando in the re-statement seemed 
ill advised. Similarly, the fantaisie 
Impromptu of Chopin was taken at a 
terrific pace, and while played with 
great clarity, lost some of its natural 
beauty. The Nocturne and Valse were 
well played. The Beethoven Sonata 
seemed over-sentimentalized, but apart 
from that, was a fine bit of playing. Mr. 
Haigh’s own Prelude, an agreeable num- 
ber, was much applauded. J. A. H. 


Althouse and Middleton Sing 


A joint recital by those seasoned 
native artists, Paul Althouse, tenor, and 
Arthur Middleton, baritone, usually 
contains a satisfying meed of good sing- 
ing. At Carnegie Hall on Wednesday 
evening of last week, the former operatic 
artists co-operated in a program includ- 
ing the duet “Solenne in quest’ora,” 
from “Forza del Destino,” a scena from 
“Faust” and individual song groups of 
much merit. 

Mr. Althouse remains one of the best 
tenors now to be heard by the American 


public, possessing uncommon lyric vocal 
qualities and the ability to propel a tone 
of resonance and largeness. His French 
group, including Hahn’s “Adieu,” 
Fauré’s “Roses d’ Ispahan” and “Cheva- 
lier Belle-Etoile,” by Augusta Holmes, 
stressed the first endowment. In his 
encores his ability to inflect his tones to 
the end of unusual eloquence was again 
satisfyingly shown. Mr. Althouse also 
gave an aria from Méhul’s “Joseph en 
Egypte” and a group of songs, includ- 
ing Rudolph Gruen’s “The Phantom 
Ships,” Barbara Thornley’s “O Mother 
Earth” and A. Walter Kramer’s “The 
Great Awakening.” 

The highest point of Mr. Middleton’s 
work was his interpretation of Schubert 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Prof. Hugo Becker, the noted ’cellist, is spending the com- 
ing winter in Meran, Italy, and will accept additional ’cello 
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Sopra Bozano (Ober Bozen), Italy 
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“Try Journalism as a Preparation 


for O pera, 
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American aie Who Re- 
cently Made Successful 
Début at Opéra-Comique, 
Says Reporter’s Job is the 
Best Training for a Singer 
—Studied at Fontainebleau 
School and Later with Wife 
of Albert Wolff—Will Go 
Back to Comique in Febru- 
ary to Sing Leading Roles 
INGERS are made in various ways, 
those who are not born so, and a can- 

vass of the ones now before the public, 

with a view to tabulating their various 
occupations before they adopted the life 
of song, would probably show a widely 
diverse’ list. Some have followed occu- 
pations that have been of little or no 
assistance to them in careers behind the 
footlights, but others have been more 
fortunate and have done things that have 

gone far toward making their careers a 

success. 

In the latter class is Loretta Higgins, 
young American soprano who recently 
made a successful début at the Opéra- 
Comique in Paris. Before she became a 
singer Miss Higgins was a newspaper 
woman for years, though not a very large 


number. “And I want to state,” she 
said, “that I ascribe a large part of what 





success I have already made to the train- 


ing I got as a reporter. 
“How? you ask. Perfectly simple. A 
reporter is given an assignment, she is 


told to go out and get something, and 
she knows that she daren’t come back 
without it. You go after a job on the 
stage, or when you have got your job, xu 
to it with that idea in mind, and you are 
pretty sure to come back with success. 


“To go back to my beginnings, I am a 


Connecticut Yankee to my finger tips. | 
suppose my ancestors sold wooden nut- 
mee's. I would if I had to. When I grad- 
uated from college in 1920 I began to be 


1 journalist, first in Hartford and later 


in New York. I realized that I was ugly 
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’ Advises Loretta Hi iggins 
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and een and I had to make up in 
other ways what I lacked in appearance. 
I wanted to sing, of course, but there 
didn’t seem much chance. I met Mme. 
Vera Curtis of the Metropolitan and she 
helped me a lot with my voice, but when 
you are a reporter you don’t have a great 
deal of time for practice. 


Newspaper Experience Valuable 


“T learned a lot about life, though, 
and about myself into the bargain. 
I learned to be quick and to recognize 
opportunity and to grasp the essen- 
tial details of a thing, to see the humor 
and the pathos of thing's, two essentials, 
I take it, for an artist in any line, and 
most of all I realized my obligations to 
life and to deliver the goods when it was 
up to me to do so. Oh, I advise every 
girl with operatic ambitions to try jour- 
nalism for a while, not only on account 
of what I have said but also because a 
newspaper man or woman cannot be an 
egoist. 

“In June, 1921, I was sent abroad by 
one of the leading New York dailies to do 
a series of interviews, principally with 
musicians. My first was Saint-Saéns. 
When I got to his house, he declined flatly 
to see me, so I sat down on his front door- 
step and cried large tears and made such 
a noise that he invited me in to lunch! 

“Then I had a letter of introduction to 
Albert Wolff from Granville Vernon, and 
Mr. Wolff took an interest in me, as he 
does in all Americans, and arranged for 
a number of interviews for me, so that 
all went well from then on, and I cleaned 
up the lot in a fortnight. 

“T didn’t want to come right home, and 
as I had been nominated by the Governor 
of Connecticut for the Fontainebleau 
School, I went there. Musically speak- 
ing, I cannot say I learned a lot. The 
system of class lessons is very difficult 
for Americans who are unused to it. I 
knew little or no French and most of the 
professors knew little or no English, 
| 

“The atmosphere I got! I had had a let- 
ter to Georges d’Esparbés, the guardian 
of the Palace of Fontainebleau, and no 
end of things were done for me that were 
not done for other students. I got my 
first glimpse into a real French home, 
and at the same time I was transported 
into other centuries, and it was like hav- 
ing a slice of history made alive for me. 
Mr. d’Esparbes is one of the outstanding 
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Loretta Higgins, American Soprano in the 


Recently Made Her Début at the, 
Stet : ae sai: at the 
Paris Opéra-Comique 


“One night at midnight we went on a 
f the palace with only candles and ; 
» moonlight for light. I sat in Eu- meeting 
i chair in a room not open to the Club, when 
ic and with the others around. Mr. 
bes talked to us about the Em- 
press, and we also sat for a while in the 
where Christine of Sweden stood the club.—Molly 
and watched her soldier-lover pupil of William 
off the fingers of her ex-lover, 
Monaldeschi, in 1657. 
i ‘ almost first hand? Pedro. 
of Mr. Mills, 
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i Wide World 


“Irma” in “Louise.” in Which 


‘ > , 7 m w 9 ! 
Duc de Morny’ next to you! LONG 


“T won a prize for singing at the Fon- 
tainebleau School anyhow, and sang at a 


view with 
cabled all over 
“When 
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I had my 
June, 1922 
a company 


into the 
pupil of Mrs. 
to work daily 


resent the 


“T sang 


I take it or 


la Cloche 
has only three characters. 
marvelous and 


concerts which 
Théatre Mogodor. 
given on alternate Fridays and will con 
Napoleonic devotees in France, and I _ sist entirely of modern music by compos 
learned things about the Second Empire ers. of 
that are not in history books. One night 
at dinner we had the menus and the place 
that had been used in Napoleon with Maurice Fauré of the Opera, as as 
reign. Fancy sitting down and _ sistant.” 
finding ‘Comtesse de Castiglione’ on your 


had charge 


American 
evra Johnston 


Harold Caton, 


while he was conducting 
at the Metropolitan, I went to live on 
I was still on the staff of 
the New York Herald there, and I earned 
enough to pay for my lessons in diction, 
piano and acting, as well as for my liv- 
ing. In January of last year 
to Cannes by the Herald to do an inter- 
Lloyd-George, which 
the world. 

came back to Paris he 

and said that I might 
make a début with the Comique company 
on its visit to Zurich. So it was there 
first taste of the theater i 
in a small role in 
which had gone to another 
country to represent the best in French 
art. That was a real compliment to an 
American girl and incidentally to 
ica, don’t you think? 

“When back from Zurich I 
had the supreme good fortune to be taken 
home and to become 
Wolff, another 


They are being 
financed by persons who formed a syndi 
cate for the purpose. Wolff will conduct 


JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 


-Marjorie Vincent 
program at a recent 
Woman’s Music Study 
compositions by several 
composers were given. 
Bishop, was a guest 
Chiustas, 


Conrad Mills, 


violinist, pupil of Carlton 
Isn’t that getting Wood, appeared lately in concert at San 
i Seanlon, also a_ pupil 
has gone to Paris to con- 


Francis MacMillen, violinist, gave his 
there and at one in Paris, and first London recital in six years in Royal 


*.and Mrs. Wolff came to Amer- Albert Hall recently. 
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Scores in Maine Festival 


Another beautiful contralto her voice 
‘ her interpretation being ffect as her : 
impressive . . . sings with deep a warm timbre, 
understanding Voice rich and sympa- Portland (Me. 


rich, powerful voice well under 


control, and an excellent sense of dra- ler voice 
qualities.”"—Bangor (Me.) Daily Her work 
3, Oct. 8. , ewiato 

She was a brilliant figure and Oet. ii. 


Address c/o Musical America, 501 Fifth 


produc ed the 
‘arance. She possesses 
smooth and flexible.” 
3 Herald, Oct. 10. 


same electrifying 


yet resonant, being especially “. . . Has a remarkably forceful voice 
effective in the climatic passages... of ample range and expert 
s charm. Has at voice large, but vocal method. Sings with telling dra 
excellent quality. Musicianship is matic effect : great taste in her 
y commendable. She was given an style of delivery. » proved one of the 
enthusiastic reception. . . . Bangor favorites of the festival. Exncores wer: 
Daily News, Oct. 6 demanded.” (Me.) Evening 

. Charmed her audiences. Brought EXxxpress and dve = Oct. 10. 
sense of appreciation of her exquisite 7, « « Oe iantly. displaying 
her personality, her culture, her at once her amas mezzo of fine range 
of song. She has a genuine con- that was are delight Sh 
Her range 1S magnificent. a has tempe ramental and dramatis rifts 
Bangor (Me.) Daily Commercial, Oct. 6. that fit her for an operatic 
* glorious contralto was much ap- role Portland Evening Express 

preciated. She won due honors. She and Advertiser, 


double triumph 


parts was a delight 
renerous applaus 


\vening fournal, 


New York 
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I was sent 


‘Louise’ 


Amer- 


inestimable 
and to have daily 
intercourse with the two people who rep- 
best traditions of modern 
French music, and anything I do now o1 
after I owe to those two good people. 
concerts in France 
Great Britain and Germany, and in July 
was given my chance at the Comique. 
Manon was the role chosen for me, and ] 
was also to sing Mimi in ‘Boheme,’ 
owing to the efforts of other Americz 
to break into grand opera there I didn’t 
think it wise to attempt such an impor- 
tant role at first, and I selected that of 
Irma in ‘Louise.’ 

“T shall be over here till February. 
am touring my native State in concert, 
and I have been offered a leading réle in 
a Broadway musical comedy, but whether 
remains to be seen. 
shall do nice big parts at the Comique. 
See, here is my contract. 
in which I am most interested is ‘Quand 
by Bochelet, which 
The music is 
it has been hailed by 
ternational critics as the masterpiece of 
modern French opera. 

“Then I expect to sing at the series of 
Albert Wolff is starting 
They will be 


A mong those 


contralto, 
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lieder. His mezza-voce is often extreme- 
ly fine, and in “Der Wanderer,” his 
sonorous lower voice evoked the senti- 
ments of the lyric with most artistic 
effect. Not less satisfying was his sing- 
ing of “Der Leiermann,” in which the 
pathos of the old organ-grinder’s life 
was brought out with the highest skill. 
“Der Erlkénig” was dramatically effec- 
tive. A series of three “Salt-Water 
Ballads,” by Keel, proved engaging 
pieces, and were rousingly sung. Mr. 
Middleton also gave Handel’s “From the 
Rage of the Tempest,” and the aria, 
“Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves.” 
Especially skillful accompaniments were 
played by Mr. Gruen. _ a 


Nana Genovese, Mezzo-Soprano 


Nana Genovese, mezzo-soprano, who 
has been a familiar figure on the New 
York concert platform, was heard in 
recital in the Town Hall on the evening 
of Oct. 24, assisted by Michael Anselmo, 
violinist, and with Alberto Bimboni at 
the piano. Apologies were made from 
the stage for Mme. Genovese, who was 
suffering from a severe cold, and in view 
of the artist’s obvious indisposition it is 
impossibie to make extended comment 
upon her work. She sang a well-made 
program in Italian and English, includ- 
ing arias from Donizetti’s “Anna Bole- 
na” and Cilea’s “Adriana Lecouvreur,” 
very well under the circumstances. Mr. 
Anselmo played Kreisler’s arrangement 
of Pugnani’s Preludio ed Allegro with 
dash and fine tone, giving the Schubert 
“Ave Maria” as encore, and as his sec- 
ond group, Bach’s Aria on the G String 
and Ries’ “Moto Perpetuo,” making a 
particularly good impression with the 
Bach number. J. A. Hi. 


Negro Soprano in Début 


A Negro soprano, M. Louetta Chap- 
man, trained by a Negro teacher, Wil- 
son Lamb, made her first appearance 
at Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, 
Oct. 25. Her voice is pleasant and softly 
rounded, but her interpretations showed 
a curious inconsistency. In her first 
group of songs, by Handel, Rubinstein 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff, and in two 
French songs she caught the spirit and 
was evidently interested in conveying 
it to the audience. 

In a group of Negro Spirituals she 
seemed to lose this entirely. Her man- 
ner was almost lethargic, her rhythm 
lacking in spirit. William Arms Fisher’s 
“Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless 
Child,” and Burleigh’s “Nobody Knows 
de Trouble I’ve Seen,” showed a puzzling 
lack of understanding of Negro music. 
Perhaps it was self-consciousness on 
Miss Chapman’s part. Perhaps she 
wanted to emphasize the general char- 
acter of her program, rather than the 
Negro group. It is the Negro music 
which she is temperamentally qualified 
to do. She should have made it of 
primary interest. Cora Wynn Alexan- 
der, at the piano, and Ross Hankins, 
flautist, were interesting accompanists. 
The rather small audience, composed 
chiefly of colored people, was absorbed 
and appreciative throughout the con- 
cert. H. M. 
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Prof. Dr. Oscar Bie (Ber- 
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“Mme. Cahier’s voice filled 
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music !” 
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Ukrainians Give Four Programs 


The Ukrainian National Chorus, un- 
der the direction of Alexander Koshetz, 
gave the first of a series of four New 
York concerts at the Town Hall, on 
Thursday evening, Oct. 25. As a result 
of their travels in the United States and 
South America the singers have enlarged 
the scope of their work. To their usual 
program of Ukrainian folk songs was 
added a group of American Negro and 
Mexican songs, in which they were un- 
usually successful. 

They showed their artistry in their 
ability to interpret with real spirit the 
folksongs of a foreign land. The large 
audience was particularly delighted by 
the excellent English of the Russians 
and their singing of the Negro ballads. 
R. Nathaniel Dett’s “Listen to the 
Lambs” was sung with fine appreciation 
and understanding, and the composer, 
who was in the audience, was forced to 
acknowledge the applause. 

Dressed in the colorful Ukrainian 
peasant costumes, the singers gave Rus- 
sian carols and ballads colorfully and 
with an almost orchestral tone in the 
blending of their voices. Koshetz’ ar- 
rangements of Stephen Foster’s “Old 
Folks at Home” and “Susanna” and two 
Mexican airs added interest to the 
program. 

The soloist was Ewssei_ Belousoff, 
Russian ’cellist, who has just come to 
America from a tour of Finland. In his 
first number, the Tchaikovsky “Varia- 
tions sur un théme rococo,” his tone was 
a little dry and thin and his playing 
monotonous. Later, however, in the 
Seriabin “Etude” and the Rachmaninoff 
“Danse Oriental,” he produced a color- 
ful, deeper tone and gave a _ spirited 
interpretation. H. M. 





The program on Friday evening was 
e. well-balanced one and was sung with 


the chorus’s usual excellent tone 
and phrasing. Numbers by Messrs. 
Koshetz, Leontovitch, Stetzenko and 


others were much enjoyed by the audi- 
ence. Mr. Beloussoff was again soloist 
and was very well received. J. D. 





The Barvinsky-Koshetz Lullaby, with 
its beautiful humming effects to the 
contralto solo tastefully sung by Helen 
Chavdarova, was one of the successes of 
the third program on Saturday night, 
and another was an encore-piece, Lys- 
senko’s “Mushrooms,” irresistible in the 
volubility with which it was delivered, 
and the whimsical ejaculations for every 
section of the choir. In Dett’s “Listen 
to the Lambs,” which again made a 
great impression, the soprano soloist, of 


sweet vocal quality, was Vasiliena 
Zenaeda. Mr. Leonin, tenor, also sang 
solos with agreeable effect. Another 


concert by the Ukrainian Chorus was 
given on Sunday evening. Pods Ms 


Huberman Presents New Sonata 


Bronislaw Huberman, justly esteemed 
in the front rank of gifted violinists 
who have visited this country, proved 
his artistic qualities anew in a brilliant 
recital at Carnegie Hall on Oct. 26. The 
first American production of a Sonata 
in D by Alexander Tansman, a Polish 
composer, gave enhanced interest to the 
program, but this impetuous composition 
was only one feature of an exacting eve- 
ning’s work, for the Bach Concerto in E 
and Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole”’ were 
also played, with a miscellaneous group 
for full measure, and then the enthusias- 
tic audience demanded several encores. 

The Tansman Sonata, which is in four 
brief movements, is full of zest, vigorous 
in scope and clear in outline; demon- 
stratively emotional in its first move- 
ment, wistfully tender in its second, a 
Slavic melody, airily graceful in its 
Scherzando, and clamorously dramatic 
in its finales Mr. Huberman, in these 
varying moods, allied the delicacy of a 
miniaturist with the comprehensive 
sweep of an artist of bold canvases. He 
did not deal justly with himself in 
undertaking the added duty of watching 
the string orchestra of a dozen instru- 
ments by which he was supported in the 
Bach Concerto, which opened the pro- 
gram, but nevertheless the performance 
was a worthy one, and in the interpreta- 
tion of the Lalo work, lyric charm was 
combined with force and _ authority. 
Three Debussy transcriptions — “En 
Bateau,” “Cortége”’ and a Minuet—one 
ef the Chopin Valses, delightfully play- 
ed, and Paganini’s “Campanella” made 
up the final group. Siegfried Schulze 


was an artistic accompanist. 
P. J. N. 


s an 
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Francis Moore’s Annual Recital 


Francis Moore, who is becoming bet- 
ter known as a solo pianist and less so 
as an accompanist than in former years, 
gave his third annual recital in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Oct. 26. The 
program was an interesting one, the 
Friedman arrangement of one of the 
ballets from Gluck’s “Orfeo” being a 
charming bit of playing in the first 
group. Liszt’s arrangement of Bach’s 
G Minor Organ Fugue, which has been 
popular during the past week, was also 
given a dignified and clear performance. 
Brahms’ Sonata, Op. 2, was less inter- 
esting. This work requires much more 
incisiveness than Mr. Moore brought to 
it and a greater variety of tone color 
and “temperament.” It was, however, 
given a scholarly and musicianly inter- 
pretation. Six Etudes of Chopin were 
interesting and displayed not only tech- 
nical excellence but the variety that the 
Brahms lacked. Dohnanyi’s arrange- 
ment of the “Pas des Fleurs” from De- 
libes’ “Naila,” following an Etude by 
Cyril Scott and Paderewski’s Nocturne 
in B Flat, brought the program to a 
brilliant close. Mr. Moore’s playing 
throughout the evening was of a high 
order and such as would delight the 
concert-goer who seeks intellectual in- 
terpretations and _ well thought-out 
phrasing. The audience evinced its en- 
joyment by much applause. 

é. As BH. 


A Dutch Pianist’s Recital 


A piano recital given by Hanna Van 
Vollenhoven at Aeolian Hall last Satur- 
day evening held interest because of the 
inclusion in the program of several num- 
bers by the performer. Miss Van Vol- 
lenhoven elected to open her recital with 
several groups of conventional piano 
works, Liszt’s “Harmonies du Soir”; 
five Chopin numbers including the ‘Post- 
humous” Valse, Op. 70, No. 3, and the 
Ballade in G Minor, and Debussy’s “Jar- 
dines sous la Pluie,” “Fille aux Cheveux 
de Lin” and “Poissons d’Or.” In these 
she disclosed considerable musical feel- 
ing and expressiveness, but her natu- 
rally good tone suffered from over-use 
of the sustaining pedal. Her technical 
gifts seemed also to be capable of greater 
development. The artist’s arrangement 
for piano of two Old Dutch folk songs, 
“There Was a Maiden” and “The Rab- 
bit,” proved interesting, and her own 
composition “Mon Réve” was a graceful 
essay in this form. MacDowell’s “From 
‘Uncle Remus,’” a Habanera, ' by 
Chabrier, and the “E] Albacin” from 
Albeniz’s “Iberia” were given as a clos- 
ing group. R. M. K. 


John Corigliano, Violinist 


Admirable violin playing marked the 
recital given by John Corigliano at 
Aeolian Hall last Sunday evening. This 
young artist, who has been before the 
public several seasons, has a poise, com- 
mand of technical problems and musical 
style of unusual excellence. Correct in- 
tonation and tluency of legato bowing 
were generally characteristic of his 
work in his latest concert. In_ the 
Sonata by César Frank, in which he had 
the co-operation at the piano of Alfredo 
Oswald, the player captured much of the 
mood of exaltation with his austere, 
singing tone. The difficulties of the 
work were surmounted by both players 
in fine fashion. 


Goldmark’s Violin Concerto, Op. 28, 





For particulars, Syllabus, etc., address Le. A. 
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The National Academy of Vocal Arts 


The only professicnal organization of its class established on the basis of a stated syllabus of 
principles underlying the correct use of the human voice, in singing and in fervent speech. 
The membership includes eminent singers and teachers and public speakers throughout the country. 


Russell, General Secretary and Chairman 
Membership Committee Eastern Chapter, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


was given a capable performance, with 
David Sapiro as an accompanist cf 
restrained and competent style. Miscel- 
laneous groups made up the rest of the 
program. These included the Schubert- 
Wilhelmj “Ave Maria,” and Kreisler’s 
arrangements of a Rondo by Mozart, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Chanson Arabesque” 
and “Danse Orientale,” and Paganini’s 
Caprice, No. 24. R. M. 


Sascha Jacobzcen’s Recital 


Maturity and poise, elegance and un- 
derstanding were the distinguishing 
features of the violin recital given by 
Sascha Jacobsen in Carnegie Hall on 
Saturday evening, Oct. 27. Mr. Jacob- 
sen is a satisfying artist from the stand- 
point of authoritative workmanship, per- 
fect intonation and dignified expression. 
He elevates even trifling bits of music 
te a status of importance by his fine 
manner of playing them. In his major 
efforts he is unaffected, vital and fre- 
quently brilliant. His opening number, 
the Stojowski Sonata in E, revealed him 
at his best, with a pure, singing tone and 
delightful rhythmic effects. The Saint- 
Saens Concerto in B Minor was lacking 
somewhat in emotional appeal, but there 
was plenty of fire in the group of shorter 
numbers, which included Godowsky’s 
“Perpetuum Mobile,” Spalding’s “Ala- 
bama,” his own arrangement of the Le- 
vitzki Waltz, which had to be repeated, 
and Glazounoff’s “Grand Adagio.” Harry 
Kaufman, at the piano, gave admirable 
color and tonal effect to the Stojowski 
work and a full measure of support in 
his accompaniments. R. E. 


Mr. Kochanski’s Art Well Liked 


Virility and commanding style dis- 
tinguished Paul Kochanski’s violin re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall on Sunday after- 
noon. The artist, who played with a 
rich and powerful tone, revelled in music 
demanding vigorous effects rather than 
in that of which poetic beauty was the 
chief asset, but none the less there was 
much melodic grace in such movements 
as the Largo of the Vivaldi Concerto in 
A Minor, for example. This concerto, 
with which he and Josef Kochanski, 
pianist, began the program, was fluently 
and for the most part graphically played, 
and in a Bach group, the violinist’s treat- 
ment of the brilliant Praeludium in E 
was a feature. 

A Chopin Mazurka, Op. 6, No. 3, was 
dashed off with rare spirit and address, 
but the Nocturne with which it was 
bracketed. Op. 62, No. 1, was rather 
superficially played. The soloist dis- 
played a beautiful tone in the Rach- 
maninoff Vocalise, a transcription by 
Press, and was fully at home ins the 
ornate embellishments of Sarasate’s 
“Jota Aragonesa” and Paganini’s “Cam- 
panella.” Josef Kochanski was a taste- 
ful accompanist, though he found it diffi- 
cult to restrain his tone in the muted 
string effects of Achron’s Hebrew Melody 
and other pieces. Many encores were 
demanded by an enthusiastic audience. 


Fé» B. 
Sophie Braslau Welcomed 


Sophie Braslau gave her annual re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall on the afternoon 
of Oct. 28, before an audience of un- 
usual size, every member of which was 
well repaid for coming. Miss Braslau’s 
program had many high lights, though 
a few not quite so high. Bassani’s Can- 
tota for one voice, “O Come to Me,” was 
dignified and beautifully sung—but very 
long. Handel’s “Furibondo,” which fol- 
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Issitis of Singers and l'eachers Keeps Unknown 
Many Fine Songs by American Writers of Today 


MUHA NNATTAII 


By ALFRED Y. CORNELL 


NENT Mr. Francis Rogers’ article, 

“Has Debauched Public Taste Stifled 
American Song,” I feel impelled to offer 
a differing reaction. I have always ad- 
mired the discriminating taste displayed 
in Mr. Rogers’ recital programs and 
know well his serious attitude toward 
his duty as an artist (would that all 
our American singers were similarly 
disposed) and I am gratefully cognizant 
of and proclaim as vigorously as he the 
debt the American singer, teacher, and 
public owes to Messrs. MacDowell, Chad- 
wick, Johns, Rogers and Foote for their 
many contributions to what is- best in 
American song literature. But an 
acquaintance with much of the recent 
output of our present-day American 
composers leads me to feel that “the 
debauched public taste,’ deplorable as 
it is, has not caused a quiescence of the 
inborn genius of not a few of our Amer- 
ican composers, though many whose 
early efforts were artistically commend- 
able have yielded to the demands of pub- 
lishers, and stifled their real message 
and sent forth “stuff” imitative of the 
so-called “popular” kind, and not over- 
successfully at that. 

One need only call to attention the 
following hurriedly compiled list of songs 
by American composers to afford 
evidence of no particular paucity of 
production in meritorious song-writing: 

A. Walter Kramer’s “Invocation,’ 
“Swans,” “The Last Hour,” “Now Like 
a Lantern,” ete. 

Harry Burleigh’s “Exile,” “Come with 
Me,” a song in the modern French idiom 
which I have never seen programmed; 
also, “Your Eyes, Twin Pools” and “The 
Glory of the Day,” exquisitely poetic. 

Alexander Russell’s “In Fountain 
Court” and “Sunset.” 

Campbell-Tipton’s 
loquy.” 

Arthur 
with You.” 

Deems Taylor’s “Captain Stratton’s 
Fancy,” a gem of its genre. 

Walter Hyde’s “Beautiful Art Thou.” 

Frank Harling’s “O Kiss Divine.” 


Fool’s_ Soli- 


I Walk 


ia) A 
“When 


Hartmann’s 


Edward Horsman’s “The Yellow 
Dusk,” “Shepherdess,” “The Lady 
Moon.” 

Wintter Watts’ “Vignettes of Italy,’ 


“Blue Are Her Eyes,” “Wings of Night,” 
etc. 

Henry Hadley’s “Rosetime,” ete. 

Charles Griffes’ “An Old Song Re- 
sung,” “In Lonely Forest Pathway,” “A 
Symphony in Yellow.” 

John Alden Carpenter’s “Go Lovely 
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New York Times—April 23. 


Mr. Sevasta played with fleet fingers 
and good musical taste. 

New York Herald—April 23. 
Philip Sevasta showed honorable pur 
pose and fine technic. 


New York Tribune—April 24. 


More string music of great 
sisted of the splendid harp 
as played by Signor Sevasta 


A Few Dates Available 


STUDIO OF PHILIP SEVASTA 
RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
120 West 42d St., New York 
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Rose,” “The Sleep that Flits O’er Baby’s 
Eyes” and other Tagore settings. 
. Frank La Forge’s “Before the Cruci- 
ay 
James P. Dunn’s “Bitterness of Love.” 
Dwight Fisk’s “The Bird.” 
J. Bertram Fox’s “Prayer,” “At Eve- 
ning,” “Eventide.” 
Densmore’s “Spring Fancy, 
ries,” “Roadways,” etc. 
Cadman’s “Moon Upon the Water.” 
H. Alexander Matthews’ “Saida.” 
H. O. Osgood’s “I Hold Your Hand.” 
Walter Morse Rummell’s “Ecstasy,” 
“Among the Sayona Hills,” ete. 


” 


“Memo- 


Songs by Women Composers 


Nor have our women composers in- 
dicated any creative impoverishment, as 
witnessed by Pearl Curran’s “Dawn,” 
“Life,” “Nocturne,” “To the Sun,” etc.; 
Marshal-Loepke’s “The Awakening” 
Gena Branscombe’s “I Sent My Heart 
up to Thee,” etc.; Harriet Ware’s “The 
Cross”; Fay Foster’s “The Shadow of 
the Bamboo Fence’; Karolyn Bassett’s 
“Take Joy Home,” and numerous others 
which are unnameable by reason of the 
limitations of this article. 

It isn’t the “debauched public taste,” 
but rather the inertia of our teachers 
and recitalists which keeps unknown 
many worthy compositions by our 
present-day American writers. Many 
of our American artists have the dis- 
crimination to recognize songs of merit; 
voice and artistry amply sufficient to 
sing them well, and give them a fitting 
introduction to the musical public and 
thereby cause a demand for them; but 
an examination of the programs of our 


best known and successful recitalists. 
over a period of ten years, discloses a 
lamentable disregard of high-grade 


American songs, while the less good, 
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often meretricious things which were 
made possible by our artists singing 
“down to the boys” in camp are still 


programmed 
Task of the Vocal Teacher 


The vocal teacher also is quite as 
guilty, although his task isn’t as easy. 
To develop a discriminating taste for 
fine song literature in the minds of 
pupils, whose musicianship is frequently 
nil, is no easy task, and when our con- 
cert artists “put over” successfully 
second-rate songs the serious teacher’s 
problem is made all the more difficult. 

In this morning’s “World” (Oct. 15) 
Deems Taylor in a lengthy resume of 
John McCormack’s recital (and, by the 
way, what singer has done as much to 
make known good American songs as 
this artist?) cleverly dilates on the ver- 
satility of the audience, containing 
“Thomas Meighan, sitting anonymously 
in the tenth row; in a box Alma Gluck 
and Efrem Zimbalist; and elsewhere, 
as far as the eye could see, Mr. and Mrs. 
Legion with the children. . . . 
Then McCormack himself entered amid 
riotous greetings and sang them Italian 


all too frequently. 


classics. . . something reached 
the Legion family. It may have been 
the grave purity of the music, or it 


may have been the singer’s s perfect style. 
. He sang them a group of 
Schubert and even a grizzled music critic 
of three seasons’ standing had to admit 
that he sang them beautifully. . . 
As for the Legion family, one gathered 
that they liked it. For an encore he 
sang Rachmaninoff’s “To the Children,’ 
and when that proved insufficient gave 
them a ballad—something about death 
and thinking of you. It was the sort 
of thing the Legion family thinks it 
likes, but Schubert seems to have spoiled 





American Composers of Today Equal 
the Pioneers t in b Quality and Quantity y 
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By William Treat Giaen 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


AVING read with great interest Mr. 

Francis Rogers’ article, “Has De- 
bauched Public Taste Stifled American 
Song?” in your issue of Oct. 13, I am led 
to make protest against his 
main thesis, that “the art of song-writing 
in America has not developed in propor- 
tion to the steady growth of interest in 
the art of song-singing.” 

It has been my pleasure for the past 
four or five years to keep in very close 
touch with American song as it is being 
written today. I have tried to make as 
thorough a study of it as possible from 
all angles—objectively, through the 
themselves; subjectively, through 
their composers, their ideas, ideals, pur- 
poses, etc., and I can assure you that at 
least one serious student of the subject 
has in this way come to a very different 
conclusion from that expressed by Mr. 
Rogers. 

We all appreciate to the full the ex- 
cellence of the pioneer men in the field, 
“MacDowell, Chadwick, Foote, Nevin, J. 
H. Rogers and Clayton Johns,” but feel 
confident that they would be the last to 
claim that all wisdom died with them; 
and for that matter, several of them are 
still very much alive and still writing 
noteworthy songs—although, according 
to Mr. Rogers, in the natural course of 
events, they should by now be “leaving 
the lyric field open to the younger gen- 
eration.” 

To say that “although in the last score 
of years songs have been written by 
American composers comparable in qual- 
ity with the best work of the earlier 
group, their number is discouragingly 
small,” seems to me far wide of the 
mark. I am inclined to doubt very much 
that the good songs are in any greater 
minority today than then. Good songs 
are and always will be in the minority 
as long as the curve of human intelli- 
gence remains as it is, but to my mind 
the good songs of today need not fear 
comparison with the good songs of yes- 
terday, either in quality or quantity, and 
as I have studied the American song- 


vigorous 


songs 
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have come more and more to 
his skill, his sincerity, 


wiles. I 
admire his spirit, 
his high ideals. 

It may very possibly be that the 
American songs of today will be forgot- 
ten tomorrow, but where in all the world 
at the present time is any musical com- 
position being produced that is sure of 
perpetual life? 

Is it not rather that all arts not music 
(alone) are in a state of flux—seeking 
new channels, absorbing new elements— 
and does not herein lie the hope for the 
future? 

With Mr. Rogers’ closing statement, 
that upon singers and teachers of sing- 


ing must fall the ultimate duty of en- 
couraging what is best in song, every 


thoughtful reader will agree. 

I am very familiar with one large audi- 
ence in the United States that would 
welcome and appreciate the best of 
American songs, as it does the best of 
German and French songs, if singers 
would but give us the chance to become 
acquainted with them. 


it for them a bit. . . . The Legion 
family had a glorious time and at a 
late hour last night conceded that there 
might be something in this Beethoven 
and Schubert after all.” 

Obviously there is a lesson here for 
our American singers who justify their 
singing of less good songs on the plea 
that the tired businessman in the parquet 
must be entertained and the working 
man in the fifty-cent gallery-seat amused, 
even if they be recreant in their duty 
as disseminators of the product of the 
American composer, much of which is 
so thoroughly worthy, edifying, and 
pleasurable as well; and surely easily 
comparable to the best of Messrs. Chad- 
wick, Foote, Johns, Rogers and even 
MacDowell. 

My contention is that successful reci- 
talists of assured high position could 
easily devote a section of their pro- 
grams to songs of obvious merit by 
American composers, and thus illuminate 
the “debauched public taste” and en- 
courage the worthwhile American com- 
poser 


MRS. 





TUTTLE DECORATED 


French Government Confers Legion of 


Honor on New York Woman 

The French Government has conferred 
the order of the Legion of Honor upon 
Mrs. George Montgomery Tuttle of New 
York, in recognition of her efforts to pro- 
mote a closer understanding between 
musicians of France and America. 

Mrs. Tuttle was the chairman and or- 
ganizer of the American Friends of 
French Musicians in France, a _ society 
founded with the object of giving finan- 
cial assistance to musicians and their 
families made destitute by the war. 
Sums exceeding $60,000, according to a 
recent announcement by the Society, 
were raised and sent to France for this 
purpose. During the bombardment of 
Paris, 125 children of musicians were 
sent to safety in the country by the 
Society. 

The American Committee, of which 
Mrs. Tuttle is chairman, founded a con 
servatory of music at Rheims. The con- 
tributions to this fund in the course of 
the first year amounted to $10,000 and 
assured the professors of the school their 
former positions. This conservatory pro- 
vided instruction in music for 250 chil- 
dren, and free public concerts were given, 


which were attended, according to one 
estimate, by 100,000 citizens of Rheims. 
For her work during the war Mrs. 


Tuttle was awarded the Medaille de la 
teconnaisance Francaise. In recognition 
of her services toward the establishment 
of the School of Music at Fontainebleau 
she was given the rosette of the Minis- 
tére de |’Instruction Publique. She was 
chosen president of the American Com- 
mittee of the Fontainebleau School of 


Music in 1921, an office which is now 
filled by Francis Rogers, baritone and 
teacher. 

May Korb, coloratura soprano, has 


been engaged as soloist with the Allen- 
town Symphony for its first concert of 
the season on Dec. 18. 


The United tates asian Band, W. 
H. Santelmann conductor, will give two 


concerts in Canton, Ohio, for the benefit 
of the Boy Scouts on Nov. 7, under the 
local management of W. P. English, 


chairman of the Lions’ Club. 
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New York Trio Accomplishes Good Work 


for Chamber M usic at Home and on Tour 
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ipoeerat on front page) 

LTHOUGH one of the newer chamber 

music organizations of the country, 


the New York Trio has already estab- 
lished itself in the front rank and oc- 
cupies an important place in the musical 
life of New York and other cities of 
the East and Middle West through its 
annual subscription series and the large 
number of educational programs it gives 
at many of the larger universities and 
colleges. Its success has been achieved 
not alone through the fine playing of the 
organization, but through the quality 
of its programs, which are drawn from 
both the classic and modern literature. 
Many new works have received their 
first public hearing from this organiza- 
tion. 

Each member of the Trio is recognized 
as a solo "laver. Clarence Adler, pian- 
ist, has apvveared in recital in many 
parts of the country, and for the last 
few years, has been a leading piano 
teacher in New York. Louis Edlin, vio- 
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linist, was formerly concertmaster of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, and, as leader of 
his own string quartet, did excellent 
work for chamber music. Cornelius Van 
Vliet, ’cellist, a native of Holland, has 
been for several years solo ’cellist of the 
New York Philharmonic and has won 
a reputation as a concert artist. 

Since its inception, the ensemble has 
given two subscription concerts annually, 
in Aeolian Hall, and has this season been 
re-engaged for a series of four concerts 
in Lawrence, L. I., and seven programs 
at Hunter College. It has appeared with 
the Chamber Music Society in Toronto, 
at the "Tastman School of Music in 
Rochester, at the State College in Al- 
bany, at Vassar College in Poughkeepsie, 
in Buffalo, Boston and other cities, and 
last season, fulfilled three engagements 
with the New York Philharmonic, play- 
ing Beethoven’s Triple Concerto. This 
season, it is booked for practically all 
the cities in which it has appeared in 
the past, and will be heard for the first 
time in many cities of the Middle West. 
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: | Philadelphia Enjoys 
Full Week of Music 
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Alice Gentle, remembered from the 
Hammerstein régime and now de- 
servedly promoted to stardom, gave a 


sensational Carmen on Friday evening, 
in which she blended tigerish acting and 
a velvety dark-colored voice in her great 
airs. 

“Lohengrin” brought two former Phil- 
adelphia artists to the fore, Bianca 
Saroya as an Elsa of beautiful voice, and 
Henri Scott as a dramatic and impres- 
sive King Heinrich. Salazar was the 
Lohengrin, Stella de Mette, a powerful 
Ortrud and Mario Valle a_ properly 
sinister Telramund. Miss Lucchese was 
a delightful Rosina at tonight’s “Barber 
of Seville” and Basiola a most effective 
Figaro. 

Most of the week’s operas were con- 
ducted by Carlo Peroni, who combined 
taste and intelligence in a very diverse 
repertoire. The Pavley-Oukrainsky Bal- 
let was seen at many of the perform- 
ances in colorful and spectacular diver- 
tissements. 


Damrosch’s First Visit 


The first of the series of New York 
Symphony concerts, under the direction 
of Helen Pulaski Innes, was given at the 
Academy on Thursday evening, with 
Olga Samaroff as soloist. That Mme. 
Samaroff’s popularity is high in what 
was for years her home town was re- 
vealed by the enormous number of floral 
offerings. She played the Schumann 
A Minor Concerto with beautiful tone. 

Mr. Damrosch gave the Stravinsky 
“Song of the Nightingale,” which had 
been played for the first time in Amer- 
ica the preceding week by Stokowski. 
Philadelphia thus has had three oppor- 
tunities to hear, before the rest of the 
country, one of the most significant of 
modern works, and one which will, when 
heard elsewhere, doubtless promote as 
much discussion and discension as here. 
As the work is so new and so strange 
it would be going a bit far to do any 
rating or comparison of the Stokowski 


and Damrosch readings, but to one 
hearer at least Mr. Damvosch seemed 
to unite the somewhat centrifugal 
measures into an approximation of 


clarity and_ solidarity, whereas Mr. 
Stokowski seemed to be playing for 
“points” and stressing details, in what 
developed into a rather centripetal in- 
terpretation. Mr. Damrosch read the 
César Franck Symphony with a realizing 
sense of its mystic contents. It was 
very beautifully played. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra gave the 
first of its special concerts on Monday 
night in a series which bids fair to be- 
come a rival of the regular season. Mr. 
Stokowski picked out several of the most 
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important numbers from the earlier 
regular programs, including the Bee- 
thoven Seventh Symphony, which he 
reads so rhythmically; the delectable 
“Nutcracker” Suite of Tchaikovsky and 
the “Rienzi” Overture of Wagner. 
Patronage has grown so since these Mon- 
day night programs were started a couple 
of years ago that six have been sub- 
scribed for this year. 

The novelty of the regular week-end 
pair of concerts yesterday afternoon and 
this evening was a _ brace of ex- 
cerpts from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera 
“Kitesch.” “Solitude,” which might be 


called a Slavic version of the ‘Wald- 
weben” with its forest murmurs, was 
especially beautiful, and “The Battle.” 
written as entr’acte music proved pic- 
torial if not exactly program music. 
A very effective reading of Brahms’ 
Third Symphony was missed by some 
latecomers, as Mr. Stokowski presented 
it in one piece, with bare hesitations to 
mark the ending of the movements. The 
“Flying Dutchman” Overture and a 
spiritually impressive “Tod und Verkla- 


rung” made up the remainder of the 
program. 
Prominent Recitalists Come 


Vladimir de Pachmann’s return after 
a decade, was greeted by an audience 
unusual for a recital, in that the 
Academy was filled, including all the 
boxes. His performance was amazing, 
and the amazement was not caused 
merely by the fact of his age, but more 
by his great musicianship. His program 
was exclusively Chopin, and if he senti- 
mentalized sometimes, he was. never 
sugary. Wonderfully efrective fingering, 
delicacy of touch and ravishing pianis- 
simi marked his playing and made up 
for his frequent remarks to the 
audience. 

A big audience greeted Mme. Schu- 
mann Heink despite the biggest rain- 
storm the city has had in years. There 
was something almost awesome about 
her Erda scene from “Rheingold,” and 
Schubert’s “Die Allmacht” had _ both 
power and solemnity. Some Schumann 
and Franz lieder she did with finest art. 
Six “Gipsy Songs” of Brahms, in which 
she had excellently played obbligati by 
Florence Hardeman, violinist, were 
finely done, and she sang the same com- 
poser’s “Sapphic Ode” with all her 
olden vividness and vigor. A group of 
songs in English, some a bit trivial, 
wound up the program except for a 
group of solos by Miss Hardeman. 
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[Continued from page 30] 
lowed, was a magnificent piece of sing- 
Schubert’s “Der Doppelganger” 


ing’. 
was effective and the same composer’s 
“Tiebesbotschaft” and “Die Allmacht”’ 


were splendidly sung, the latter showing 
off Miss Braslau’s magnificent voice to 
unusual advantage. Of the following 
group in English, an old English num- 
ber, “Send Me a Lover, St. Valentine,” 
was delicious in every respect, and 
Deems Taylor’s “Rantin’ Rovin’ Robin” 
brought a storm of applause, which Miss 
Braslau acknowledged with a melodious 
encore. 

Rubinstein’s “Night,” familiar as a 
piano number to all students, sung in 
Russian, was perhaps the finest piece of 
singing Miss Braslau did. The song 
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verges on the tawdry, but sung as she 


sang it, it was completely reinstated. 
Kollowed the “Chant Indoue” from 
Sadko,” sung for some reason in 


I'rench, though well sung and as a nar- 
rative instead of a wail, as it is usually 
dene. Rachmaninoff’s “O, Do Not Leave 
Me,” also in Russian, was of high inter- 
est. Sibella’s “Nocturne” was _ beauti- 
fully given, and an arrangement of 
Iljinsky’s “Cradle Song” with very in- 
different words which ignored the musi- 
cal form, was an agreeable atmospheric 
bit. Allitsen’s “A Song of Thanksgiving” 
ended the program, which was followed 
by the usual rush down to the front of 
the house by encore “fans,” for whom 
Miss Braslau added several extras. 
Ethel Cave-Cole played excellent accom- 
paniments. 3. Ae Bi 





Musical Tests for Children in Schools of 
Newton, lowa 

NEWTON, Iowa, Oct. 27.—Feeling that 
there is a great deal of latent ability that 
too often has little chance for develop- 
ment, officials of the schools here are 
planning to give each child a thorough 
test to determine the following four 
points: First, ability to determine fine 
pitch; second, tone; third, time, and, 
fourth, memory of notes. The children 
who show exceptional ability will carry 
such a report to their parents in order 
that special attention may be given to 
this development. The record of every 
student will be placed on file so that each 
parent may be able to ascertain the re- 
sults of the tests. G. SMEDAL, 





and Visitors Present 
Opera 

The steady development of the Cleve- 
land Opera Company was shown at the 
opening of its 1923-24 season on Oct. 26, 
in an admirable performance of “Trova- 
tore.” Lila Robeson repeated her success 
of last season in the réle of Azucena, 
and Alma Peterson as Leonora, Walter 
Wheatley as Manrico, and Joseph Royer 
as the Count di Luna were excellent. 
The chorus was well-trained and the 
entire production well-staged. Francis 
J. Sadlier is general director of the or- 


Cleveland Forces 


ganization, F. Karl Grossman, musical 
director and Maxwell Y. Olney, stage 


director. 

Percy Hemus and his company gave a 
performance of Mozart’s “Impresario,” 
at the Metropolitan Theater on Oct. 
under the auspices of the Fortnightly 
Musical Club. Hazel Huntington and 
Lottice Howell, sopranos; Charles Mas- 
singer, tenor, and Francis Tyler, bass, 
supported Mr. Hemus in the cast. There 


25, 


was no orchestra, Gladys Craven, pian- 


ist, acting as accompanist for the per- 
formance. 

Sousa’s Band was greeted by crowded 
audiences in two concerts at Public Hall 
on Oct. 20. All marine soldiers and 
sailors on recruiting duty were ordered 
by Washington headquarters to report 
to Mr. Sousa on that day and assist witb 
the program. Edwin Arthur Kraft 2 
the great organ joined the band in a 
performance of “The Lost Chord.” 

FLORENCE M. BARBYTE. 





Actors Demand Radio Royalties 


Following the lead of the concert man- 
agers and the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers, the 
Actors’ Equity Association has issued 
a demand for payment for performances 
broadcasted by the radio companies. 
Several months ago it was announced 
that a majority of the concert managers 
had anti-radio clauses in their contracts 
with the artists, that is, they would not 
permit them to sing from the broadcast- 
ing stations unless they received addi- 
tional compensation. According to a 
statement by Frank Gillmore, its secre- 
tary, the Actors’ Equity has now official- 
ly adopted the same attitude. 





IND.— Marie Kettering. 
piano department of the 
gave 


RICHMOND, 
head of the 
Earlham College School of Music, 
a recital in Lindley Hall on Oct. 19. 


MELPA OPENS TOUR 
AT NIAGARA FALLS 


Greeted by Old Admirers at 
First of “Farewell” Concerts 
in United States 


By F. D. Bowman 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., Oct. 27.—-Dame 
Nellie Melba opened her American tour 
at the Cataract Theater here on Oct. 
10 before a small but friendly audience 
of old admirers who gave her the 
warmest of greetings. The program be- 
gan with the “Jewel Song” from 
“Faust” and included other familiar 
numbers. Dame Melba was assisted by 
George Miquelle, who displayed brilliant 
technique in his ’cello playing, and by 
Prince Alexis Obolensky, baritone. Car] 
Lamson, for many years with Fritz 
Kreisler, was the accompanist for all 
three artists. Dame Nellie Melba’s ap- 
pearance was announced as the opening 
of her “farewell tour’ of the United 
States. It was preceded by a Canadian 
concert at Ottawa. 

Sousa’s Band played to capacity 
houses at the same theater on Oct. 18 
at both the matinée and evening con- 
certs. 

The first concert in the series of eight 
to be given by the Music Society was 
given at Howard Hall on Oct. 23. The 
program was unusual. Marie Rosa Im- 
lay, contralto, the men’s chorus and a 
small string ensemble gave Brahms’ 
Rhapsody Op. 53; Mrs. Ik. A. Lidbury, 
pianist, played two pieces by Bela Bar- 
tok; Mrs. Imlay sang three Strauss 
songs, and the men’s chorus gave the 
Scene in Auerbach’s Cellar from Ber- 
lioz’ “Faust.” The program closed with 
Gustav Holst’s “St. Paul’s Suite” for 
strings. F. Austin Lidbury conducted. 

_A series of three concerts will be 
given this season at the Strand Theater 
under the direction of Francis D. Bow- 
man and A. C. Hayman. The Cleveland 
Orchestra will play on Dec. 5. Giovanni 
Martinelli will sing on Feb, 20, and Sigrid 
Onegin, contralto, and Alberto Salvi, 
harpist, are booked for April 23. 

Mme. Louise Homer will appear here 
in recital on Jan. 23 at the Strand 
Theater under the auspices of the 
Niagara Falls College Club. 


Alfred Fasano, ‘cellist, who is one of 
the assisting artists in the sixteen weeks’ 
tour of the Nora Bayes Company, ap- 
peared in a concert in Akron, Ohio, on 
Oct. 23. He played Saint-Saéns’ “The 
Swan” and Beethoven’s Minuet in G 
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Jeritza Opens Brilliant Season of 
Concerts Scheduled tor New Haven 


SHYJHNAQUEUUSUUNEAQUOQUAAUULIAU000C10400 iuitutiat 
EW HAVEN, CONN. Oct. 27.-- 
Maria Jeritza, soprano of the Met- 


ropolitan, gave her first American recital 
of the season before a large audience 
at Woolsey Hall last Saturday evening. 
The soprano sang arias from “Alceste,” 
‘Gioconda” and “Tote Stadt,” and songs 
1v Schumann, Brahms, Strauss, Debussy 
ind Duparc, and an American group by 
irs. Beach and Robert H. Terry. Max 
Rabinowitsch, pianist, was the assisting 
irtist in solo groups. There were many 
recalls and encores. Wilfrid Pelletier 
vas the acc.mpanist. 

Frank LaForge. pianist and composer, 
was heard in a concert under the aus- 
pices of the Woman’s Club, in the Lawn 
Club on Oct. 22. The assisting artists 
were Fdna Bachman, soprano; Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, and Lawrence Tibbet, bari- 
tone. The program was heartily re- 
ceived by a large audience. 

The first organ recital of a series by 
Yale University’s organist, Harry B. 
Jepson, on the Newberry organ, in Wool- 
sey Hall was given on Oct. 23. Mr. 
Jepson will give further programs on 
the following dates: Nov. 12 and 26, 
Dec. 10, Jan. 20 and 27, and Feb. 10 
and 17. 


Fine Concert Season Scheduled 

New Haven will be well provided for 
in the music fare it is to receive this sea- 
son, if one judges bv the list of concerts 
which the Yale School of Music will 
present under its auspices in Woolsey 
and Sprague Memorial halls. The con- 
cert season here will be formally opened 
with a concert by the New York Phil- 
harmonic, in Woolsey Hall, on Oct. 30. 

The first concert of the season by the 


New Haven Symphony will be given at 
Woolsey Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 4. 
The soloist will be Carolina Lazzari, 


contralto, and the new concertmaster will 
be Hugo Kortschak, who succeeds the 
late Isidore Troostwyk. This orchestra 
will be heard in the same hall on the 
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pedis of Jan. 15, and will end its series 
on Feb. 19. 

The first Albert A. Sprague chamber 
music concert will be given in Sprague 
Memorial Hall on the evening of Dec. 7. 

Other concerts to be given in the two 
auditoriums under University auspices 
are as follows: Woolsey Hall, Vladimir 
de Pachmann, Nov. 20; Boston Sym- 
phony, Nov. 27: Frieda Hempel, Dec. 20; 
Feodor Thidlastn, Jan. 9, and the Cleve- 


land Orchestra, Jan. 21; Sprague 
Memorial Hall, Ellsworth Grumman, 
planist and member of the School of 


Music faculty, Nov. 7; Apollo Swedish 
Singing Society. Dec. 1; Loraine Wyman. 
soprano. Dec. 13; Bruce Simonds, pian- 
ist, Jan. 25, and Eva Gauthier, soprano, 
March 20. 

Arthur 
“Expositions of Classical Music” 


Whiting will give a series of 
in this 


hall on Dec. 23, Jan. 28, Feb. 11 and 
March 10. 
Two concerts to be devoted to the 


singing of Christmas carols will be given 
by the Horatio Parker Choir in Battell 
Chapel, on Dec. 17 and 19. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 


NEW ORLEANS PLANS 
BETTER MUSIC WEEK 


Association of Commerce 
Takes Lead in Organiz- 
ing City’s Resources 
By Helen Pitkin Schertz 


NEW ORLEANS, Oct. 27.—Initial plans 
for a “Better Music Week” to promote 


higher appreciation of music in New 
Orleans were formulated at a meeting 
of the music committee of the civic 


bureau of the Association of Commerce, 
called by M. A. Carso, chairman. The 
latter part of November was decided 
upon as the best time for the celebration 
and a sub-committee was appointed to 
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warm, his technic remarkable, 


his intonation perfect.” 
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“Beautiful style, expressive 


tone and excellent technic.” 
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forward dashing and | 


brilliant. There was much of I 
the ‘speaking’ effect, gained | 


through a sweet caressing tone 
and phrasing.” 


Herald 
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New York Sun & Globe —“His 





technic always facile, his style 


interesting and commanding.” 


1425 Broadway, New York 




















indicate the 


a program and 
each musical 


taken by 


work out 
exact part to be 
organization. 

According to present plans, the week 
will open with a concert in Canal Street, 
the central part of the city, by a band 
of 400 pieces. <A _ publicity campaign, 
headed by a proclamation of the Mayor, 
will be set on foot to stimulate interest, 
and the various church choirs, schoo] 
organizations, theaters, picture houses, 
restaurants, hotels, local managers, 
music schools and music dealers will be 
asked to cooperate. The Musicians’ 
Union has pledged its support and is 
planning a series of charity concerts for 
its band. 

The celebration will be followed up 
with publicity and special concerts in 
playgrounds and schools in an effort to 
keep alive the inte rest in music. 


MARY GARDEN OPENS 
SERIES IN SEATTLE 


Opera Star Sings to Capacity 
House—Two Refugees from 
Japan Heard 
By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, Oct. 27.—Mary 
opened the concert series of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club on Oct. 15 at the Metro- 
politan Theater, when she sang to a 
capacity house, even to the filling of the 
stage with extra Miss Garden 
was supported by Gutia Casini, ’cellist, 
and Georges Lauweryns, pianist. 

A program devoted to the music of all 
nations was given by the Thursday 
Musical Club on Oct. 18. Those taking 


Garden 


seats. 


part were Mrs. E. W. O’Keefe, Mrs. 
Atkinson, Mrs. L. L. Larson, Mrs. G. A. 
Pratt, Mrs. H. N. Leckenby, Mrs. Ralph 
Nichols, Mrs. C. L. Woodmansee, Mrs. 
G. E. Arlund, Mrs. Forrest Smith, 
Louise Hillyer, Mrs. L. F. Efaw, Mrs. 


Mrs. C. W. Chandler, 
F. W. Good- 


Morgan Johnson, 
Gladys Wheeler, and Mrs. 
hue. 

The Seattle Musical 
presented several of its members in a 
musicale on Oct. 17, when a program 
of Rubinstein’s compositions was inter- 
preted by Margaret Moss Hemion, so- 
prano; Alice Williams Sherman, vio- 
linist and Leone Langdon, accompanist. 

Seijiro Tatsumi, tenor, with Milton 
Seymour at the piano, both refugees of 
the great earthquake in Japan, appeared 
in recital on Oct. 20 before the Japanese 
colony of this city and were enthusias- 
tically received. 

Osborne Putnam Stearns is the new 
conductor of the Coliseum Theater Or- 
chestra. Mr. Stearns has had experience 
in the East and in South America. 

To Marion Evans, a young pianist of 
Spokane, has been awarded the Venino 
Scholarship at the University of Wash- 
ington. 


Art Society 


Axman Sings “Aida” in Ruther- 


ford, N. J. 


Gladys Axman, soprano, sang the role 
of Aida in Verdi’s opera of that name 
in the performance given by the Puccini 
Grand Opera Company, Philip E. Ienni, 
director, in Rutherford, N. J., on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 23. Other leading rdéles 
were taken by Madeline Borshneck as 
Amneris, Leonard Snyder, Radames; 
Millo Picco, Amonasro; Italo  Picchi, 
Ramfis, and Louis Dalle Molle, the King. 
The conductor was Anthony Dell’ 
Orefice. 


Gladys 


Mona Bates Preparing 
Programs for Tour of 
Chief European Cities 





Mona Bates, Pianist 
TORONTO, ONT., Oct. 27.—Mona Bates, 
pianist, is devoting the next few months 
to teaching and preparing programs for 


her forthcoming European tour, which 
will begin soon after Jan. 1. She has 
os Tati es — - italia. 2 he Eur 

already played with success in the Kuro 


pean centers and has appeared in many 
of the larger cities of the United States 
and Canada. Besides her gifts as a pi- 
anist, Miss Bates has demonstrated de- 
cided talent for modeling in clay and 
utilizes all her spare time in what she 
calls her avocation. 

This Month 


Swedish Ballet in New York 


The Swedish Ballet will begin its 
New York season at the Century Roof 
on Monday, Nov. 19, instead of at the 


Theater, as previously an- 
public opening will be 
preceded by a “repetition generale” for 
invited guests, which will be given on 
the roof on Sunday night, Nov. 18. 
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- Sydney Dalton 


FEW years ago America 
witnessed a veritable in- 
vasion by violinists. 
Suddenly there appeared 
on the horizon a num- 
ber of excellent young 
artists who, following the tradition of 
Cesar, came, saw and conquered. 
There was, perhaps, a reawakening of 
interest in the instrument among 
whose exponents there were numbered, 
down through the centuries, many of 
the famous names of musical history. 
The artists were followed, in turn, by 
the teachers who had guided them to the 
heights and others who came to swell the 
ranks. These, mingling with our own, 

gave impetus to violin study, and a sign 

of its fruition is seen in the number of 
pedagogical works that have recently 
come from the press. 

ok ok oS 


As Otto K. Schill says 
in his introduction to 





Scale Studies 
for the Violin, 


Modernized his “Scale Studies for 
the Violin” (Carl 
Fischer), “Since time immemorial musi- 


cal artists, virtuosi and teachers seem to 
agree that one of the most important 
and essential forms of study consists of 
the daily practice of Scales and Broken 
Chords.” On this fact the author of this 
modern scale system has based his ex- 
haustive work, finding sufficient material 
to fill eighty-six pages. In it both stu- 
dents and teachers will find their daily 
bread, and its mastery should equip 
them with a comprehensive technique. 
Mr. Schill has never lost sight of the 
fundamental necessity of rhythmical 
playing at all times, and there is no scale 
or its variation in the book that is not 
written in a well-defined rhythm. It is 
an invaluable work that redounds to the 
credit of the author. 
* * &* 


Violinists will find two 
excellent and effective 
numbers in these “Two 
Neapolitan Dances,” by 
Rosario Scalero (G. Schirmer). Not 
only do they possess originality and 
imagination, but there is something more 
than mere support in the accompani- 
ment. It has character and interest in 
itself. The second is the more ambitious 
number of the two: a tour de force that 
capable violinists will not be slow to rec- 
ognize. They are, in short, unusually 
interesting additions to the literature of 


the instrument. 
* * ++ 


Two Neapoli- 
tan Dances by 
Rosario Scalero 


Two Dances Two violin numbers by 


for Violin by Arthur _ Troostwyk, 
Arthur Mazurka in D and 
Troostwyk “Fair Titania,” an old 

English dance in the 


form of a minuet (Carl Fischer), con- 
tain some agreeable though not distin- 
guished music. They are tuneful and 
bright, and in the Old English number 
the composer has caught the spirit of the 
ancient dance and idiom. It is the more 
interesting piece of the two and should 
find its way into the repertory of many 


violinists. The Mazurka possesses a well- 
marked rhythm and has considerable 
dash to it. 
a's 

Transcriptions Arthur Hartmann has 
and Arrange- added Kopylow’s “Tc 
ments for Slumberland” to his 
Violin many excellent tran- 


scriptions for the violin 
(G. Schirmer). It is a simple, delightful 
little melody, equally effective as a violin 
number, and while it would not be out of 
place on any program, it is well within 
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the capabilities of a pupil of but modest 
ability. Alfred Pochon’s arrangement of 
“Forlana,” after J. Aubert (16/8- 1753), 
is more exacting. There is an ancient 
lilt about it and a charm that should 
gain it a hearing. Another arrangement 
by the same composer and from the same 
press (Carl Fischer) is the Andantino 
Grazioso from Haydn’s String. Quartet, 
Op. 3, No. 1. The quaintness and naiveté 
of the melody is quite as effective in this 
version as in the original, and Mr. 
Pochon has set it off with the skill and 
understanding characteristic of his work 
in this field. 


* * * 


Maia Bang’s Violin 
Method, provided with 
original exercises and 
suggestions by Leopold 
Auer and based on his 
teaching principles, an exhaustive work 
in five parts, guiding the pupil from the 
first to the seventh positions, has already 
been reviewed in these columns. There 
has now been added a sixth part, a sup- 
plement dealing with the higher art of 
bowing, and bearing the sub-title “The 
Golden Book of the Violin” (Carl 
Fischer). It possesses the same excel- 
lent qualities that distinguished the 
earlier volumes. The author has a deep 
and broad conception of her subject and 
the student will find her work not only 
an exhaustive treatment of the training 
and art of the violinist but an illuminat- 
ing source of inspiration. 


Maia Bang’s 
Supplement to 
Her Violin 
Method 


as of + 
Another Volumes one and two 
Volume Added of Part I in Alfeo 
to Alfeo Buya’s New Method 


for the Violin, with the 
Theory of the Tetra- 
chord, have also been reviewed in a pre- 
vious issue. Volume three of this work, 
which is in eight parts (Milan: A. & G. 
Carisch & Co.), is now to hand. The 
text is published in Italian, French and 
English, and a glance at the contents 
will give the teacher and executant some 
idea of the extent of the book. It covers 
double chords and their vibration; ex- 
ercises on the various tetrachords of each 
string, for the extension of the fourth 
finger, for short, brilliant staccato, for 
agility of the left hand; major scales, 
arpeggios and double chords; melodious 
studies; aeolian and minor scales, etc. 


. ££ @ 


Buya’s Method 


A Group of Oley Speaks evidently 
Songs by has a pass key to the 
Popular storehouse of catchy 
Composers melodies. In his latest 

song, entitled “Oh! for 


a Day of June” (John Church Co.), he 
has written another of those songs of his 
that is threatened with popularity. It 
has dash and verve to match the spirit 
of the words, and it is the sort of song 
that singers delight to sing. In col- 
laboration with Frederick H. Martens. 
Charles Gilbert Spross has turned a 
merry note in “Margot Knew,” from the 
same publishers. Both poet and com- 
poser, were their names not on the cover, 
might pass for bards of an earlier day, 
so admirably have they caught the spirit 
of old English song. It is a delightful 
little number. Arthur Nevin’s “A Vision 
of Beauty” is not up to his best by long 
odds. It possesses something of his melo- 
dic touch, to be sure, but it lacks the 
spontaneity which most of his composi- 
tions show. “When You Are in My 
Heart,” a setting by Corinne Moore Law- 
son of a delicate little lyric by Pai Ta- 
Shun (Frederick Peterson), is out of the 
ordinary in idea, although there are 
short lapses into the commonplace in the 
music, such as the recurrence of a pas- 
sage in which the raised fifth in the 
dominant chord is used too cloyingly. 
Nevertheless, it is not without merit and 
would doubtless find favor with many 
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listeners and singers. There are three 
keys. There is real character and imagi- 
nation in “Zion Hallelujah,” a Negro 
folk-song arranged by R. Nathaniel Dett. 
Below the simple melody the composer 
has woven an elaborate decoration in the 
accompaniment that enhances the song 
remarkably. It is for low voice, dedi- 
cated to Reinald Werrenrath, and singers 
are advised to add it to their repertory 


immediately. All in all, this group of 
songs is a credit to the John Church 
Company. 

* ok 2k 
A Charming “Heart of Me,” by 


Song by Frank Frank C. Butcher (G. 
C. Butcher Schirmer), is a song of 
unusual excellence. 
The words, by G. Alexander Phare, are 
very good, and the music which Mr. 
Butcher has added to them is even better. 
There is careful thought and workman- 
ship in it, combined with a fine melodic 
line that is drawn to fit the poem. In 
the appropriate chordal accompaniment 
the composer exhibits a rich, uncompli- 
cated harmonic texture that is bone and 
sinew to the music. One might split 
hairs and question the accent on the 
word “that” in the line “That the sea 
gulls see’”—for the song is of an excel- 
lence to demand punctilious treatment— 
but the setting’s charm and beauty is 
undeniable and best adapted to the me- 
dium register for which it is written. 


* * * 


A Christmas 


Poem Set for 


Nothing portrays more 
deliciously and more 


Juvenile accurately a child’s 
Voices conception of Christ- 

mas Eve and St. Nicho- 
las than Clement C. Moore’s famous 
poem, “’Twas the Night Before Christ- 
mas,” and in reviewing Frances Mc- 
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Composers’ Corporation 


New Publications Bring Rich Material for Violinists 


Collin’s setting (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.) 
for juvenile voices, in two parts, soprano 
and alto, the wonder grows that it has 
not been put to music more often. In 
this instance the composer has made of it 
a gay little cantata, melodious, singable 
and highly interesting for young folks. 
The accompaniment is as simple as the 
vocal parts, yet equally effective. In 
short, it is an excellent example of what 
the composer evidently intended it to be: 
a happy, interesting and seasonabie cho- 
rus for young singers. 
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phony gave its third brace of con- 
certs on Friday afternoon, Oct. 26, and 
Saturday evening, Oct. 27. Mr. Mon- 
teux gave an impassioned reading of 
Sibelius’ dramatic Symphony in E Minor 
—a work that abounds in richly woven 
and highly colored orchestral effects, in 
atmospheric bleakness, and in a _ philo- 
sophical melancholy characteristic of 
Sibelius’ large works. In sharp contrast 
to the emotional stress and storm of 
the symphony, Respighi’s delightful ar- 
rangements of Old Dances and Airs for 
the Lute were played for the first time 
at these concerts. They are charmingly 
conceived arrangements of such char- 
acteristic sixteenth century dances as 
the “Gagliarda,” “Villanella,” and “Pas- 
so mezzo e mascherada.” The “Villan- 
ella” especially pleased with its wistful- 
ness and daintiness of orchestration. 

A visiting conductor, Frank Bridge, 
the English composer, led the orchestra 
in a performance of his Suite, “The 
Sea,” played for the first time in Bos- 
ton. The Suite is in four sections— 
“Seascape,” “Seafoam,” “Moonlight” 
and “Storm.” In these Mr. Bridge has 
undeniably achieved a pictorial and im- 
pressionistic quality, suggestive not so 
much of the subjective moods of the ob- 
server as of the natural aspects and 
motions of the sea under varying con- 
ditions. Mr. Bridge’s orchestration is 
full of color, beauty and fancy—dquali- 
ties which his forceful and persuasive 
conducting elicited from a_ responsive 
orchestra. 


Pachmann Revisits Boston 


After an absence of many years, 
Vladimir de Pachmann was again heard 
in Boston in a concert at Symphony 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 21. The 
pianist held class in piano technique and 
interpretation, and fussed with the 
height of the stool which was finally ad- 
justed to his satisfaction when a thin 
sheet of paper was inserted underneath 
one leg. The keys had to be dusted 
several times by an usher who was re- 
warded by applause from the pianist 
and from the audience which had been 
requested to join in. Mr. de Pachmann 
smirked and chatted over his own play- 
ing, though his words were lost in the 
large hall, and pranced about in comical 
fashion. As for his playing, it was re- 
markable for its delicacy of shading 
and exquisiteness of tone. His finger 
passage work was startling in purity 
and his feeling for rubato uncannily 
tasteful. Phrases and melodic lines 
were chiseled into fascinating emotional 
relief. There were breadth and abandon 
too, in his playing, but dramatic force 
and fire were wanting. 


Burmester in Recital 


Willy Burmester, violinist, stranger to 
the younger generation of music-lovers, 
gave a recital in Symphony Hall on 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 23, for the benefit 
of the Boston Music School Settlement. 
He played Beethoven’s Sonata in E Flat 
for violin and piano, Paganini’s Con- 


By HENRY LEVINE 


OSTON, Oct. 29.—The Boston Sym- 


eee 
certo in D, and a group of compositions 
arranged by himself. Mr. Burmester 
played with marked technical mastery, 
beauty of tone, and deftness of bowing. 
His performance of the Beethoven So- 
nata was fortunately not staid or pedan- 
tic. He breathed life and dignity of 
thought into the composition, while 
Franz Rupp at the piano played with 
sympathetic vitality and fancy. Mr. 
Rupp also played a group of solos. 


Other Recitals of the Week 


Marguerite Morgan gave a piano re- 
cital in Steinert Hall on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Oct. 23, presenting an interesting 
program of works by Bach, Rachman- 
inoff, Ravel, Grieg, Chopin and Liszt. 
Miss Morgan displayed great technical 
facility and spirit in her performance. 


She disclosed a full round tone and 
modulated it expressively. She also 
showed a commanding grasp of her 


music and revealed signal talents as an 
interpreter, especially in music of a 
dramatic or heroic nature. 

Nicolai Kassman, violinist, gave his 
second Jordan Hall recital on Thursday 
evening, Oct. 25. He played composi- 
tions by Tartini, Bach, Chopin-Auer, 
Moussorgsky-Kassman, Debussy, Schu- 
bert-Ernst, Hubay, Palmgren-Press, 
Franceour-Kreisler, and Bizet-Sarasate. 


Mr. Kassman played with _ technica! 
fleetness, grace of bowing, and delicacy 
of style. His tone had warmth and 


expressiveness, though not of the cloy- 
ing kind. Musicianly taste character- 
ized his interpretations of the varied 
music which he played. His own tran- 
scription of Moussorgsky’s ‘“‘Hopak” 
met with distinct favor. Samuel Gold- 
berg played capable accompaniments. 

Marion Kingsbury, soprano, gave a 
recital in Jordan Hall on Saturday 
aftérnoon, Oct. 27. Her program pre- 
sented a colorful variety of songs which 
found in Miss Kingsbury a sympathetic 
interpreter. Possessing a lyric soprano 
voice of beautiful quality, especially in 
the middle and lower registers, Miss 
Kingsbury used it with discriminating 
musical taste and with gracious verve. 
She phrased naturally and well, dis- 
closed an expressive diction, and lent 
charm to her interpretations. Mrs. 
Dudley Fitts played accomplished ac- 
companiments. 





Increased Enrollment at South End 
Music School, Boston 


BosTon, Oct. 29.—The South End 
Music School, a member of the National 
Federation of Settlements and affiliated 
with the South End House, has opened 
its school year with an enrollment of 250 
pupils and twenty-five on the waiting 
list. The violin class, under the direc- 
tion of Edith Jewell and eleven assist- 
ants, is over-registered. There are 
twenty-five members of the singing class 
for older children and 125 people are 
working in the piano class. For the 
cello the registration has been about 
three times as large as usual. The work 
is under the direction of Eleanor Leutz 
Diemer, who was occasional soloist with 
the People’s Symphony. The class in 
eurhythmics is under the direction of 
Katherine Brown, also an instructor in 
the Longy school. The musical director 
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is Augustus D. Zanzig of the music divi- . 


sion of the Harvard School of Fduca- 
tion. Miss M. M. Buckner continues us 
head resident and executive and others 
of the staff are Irene Cooper, Katherine 
Brown and Dorothy Chase. E. Sohier 
Welch is president of the school. Other 
officers are: Robert A. Woods, vice-presi- 
dent; Annie Endicott Nourse, secretary; 
Harold Peabody, treasurer, and Louisa 
Bazeley, Mrs. Malcom Lang, William 
Stanley Parker, George Burrage, Mrs. 
Thomas C. Thacher, Mary C. Wheel- 
wright, Mrs. Sewall Cabot, Mrs. Charles 
B. Perkins and Mrs. Jasper Whiting, 
members 6f the council. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Boston Music Publishers Discuss 


Problems 

BosToNn, Oct. 27.—The first fall meet- 
ing of the Boston Music Publishers’ As- 
sociation was held in the Parker House, 
Wednesday night. Dinner was served 
at 6.30, after which a business session 
was held with W. Deane Preston, Jr., 
presiding. The fictitious marking of 
music, contingent upon the _ hearing 
before the Federal Trade Commission in 
New York Oct. 2, was discussed in- 
formally. Harry Crosby gave a detailed 
account of happenings before the Federal 
Board. <A. B. Praetsch proposed the 
establishment of a clearing house for 
music publications. He would install in 
the clearing house a card system dating 
back to 1891, when America ratified the 
International Copyright Law. It was 
voted to present the plan to the Nationa! 
Association of Music Publishers and to 
sheet music dealers and to abide by their 
respective decisions. Joseph A. Camp- 
bell, assistant corporation counsel of 
Boston, recited several original poems 
and Harry Heartz played and sang some 
of his own compositions. ws 6 © 





Three Girls to Conduct Wellesley College 
Orchestra 


30STON, Oct. 27.—The Wellesley Col- 
lege Orchestra will be conducted by three 
Massachusetts girls during the coming 
school year. The student conductor will 
be Nancy C. Davidson, ’24 of Worcester. 
Margaret G. Mullen, ’25 of Brockton, 
will be assistant student conductor, and 
Ruth Lovejoy, ’25 of West Roxbury will 
act as secretary-treasurer. The presi- 
dent of the orchestra is Mary E. Ellin- 
wood, ’24 of Milwaukee, Wis. Marion 


Philbrook, ’27 of Springfield, has been 
admitted to the orchestra. Elizabeth 


Kirkham, ’24 of Springfield, has been 
elected president of the Wellesley 
College Glee Club, and Katherine Har- 
bison, ’25, of Danville, Ky., was chosen 
secretary. The leader is Delnoa Grant, 
24, of Pekin, China. Among the new 
members are Mary Frances Hoffman, 
26, of East Weymouth, and Elizabeth 
Parkinson, ’26, of Boston. W. J. P. 


Massachusetts Federation of Music Clubs 
Elects Officers 


Boston, Oct. 27.—The Massachusetts 
Federation of Music Clubs at a recent 
meeting elected the following officers: 
Mrs. Mary G. Reed, president; Mrs. 
Edith Noyes Greene, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. F. L. Milliken, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Florence Cashman, third vice- 
president; Edith Dalton, secretary; Mrs. 
Helen W. Stetson, treasurer; Mrs. Victor 
Friend, auditor. The executive board 
will consist of the above officers and the 
presidents of all Federated Clubs in the 
State. W.J.P. 


NEEDHAM, Mass.—The Needham Mu- 
sic Club’s first program of the season 
was under the charge of Myra Pond 
Hemmenway, and was given by Alice 
Gustafson, violinist; Ruth Broderick, 
’cellist; Frederick Joslyn, baritone, and 
Mrs. Hemmenway, pianist. The audi- 
torium of the First Baptist Church was 
filled to its capacity—Ruth Masters, 
‘cellist, played several solos at the Con- 
gregational Church on a recent Sunday. 
The choir. conducted by Dr. A. H. Wilde, 
sang Dudley Buck’s “Venite.” 


Frank Guild, baritone of Guelph, Can- 
ada, who was among the successful can- 
didates for scholarships at the Opera 
School of the Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y., is a pupil of the Onelli- 
Schofield Studios, New York. 


DUPRE PLAYS NEW ORGAN 


Gives Fine Recital in Aid of Church in 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Boston, Oct. 27.—The new organ in 

the lately constructed church of Notre 


Dame de Pitie, Ridge Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, was _ fittingly dedicated on 
Wednesday night when Marcel Dupré 


gave a recital before a capacity con- 
gregation. Mr. Dupré consented to make 
his appearance in Cambridge as a special 
favor to the Rev. Frank Adolph Rabel, 
the pastor of the church, and to help 
reduce the indebtedness caused by the 
erection of the new church, the entire 
proceeds of the recital being applied to 
this end. 

The program included Bach’s Fantasia 
and Fugue in G Minor, known as “The 
Great G Minor” and based on a virile, 
lively theme which achieves a freedom 
unsurpassed by any other work of the 
kind; D’Aquin’s “Noél with Variations,” 
the Allegro Vivace from Widor’s Fifth 
Symphony, a series of variations full 
ot color and rhythmical variety; Bour- 
don’s “Carillon,” a mingling of overtones 
of a chime of bells; Dupré’s ‘Prelude 
and Fugue in G Minor,” and themes of 
other well known artists. W. J.P. 





BANGOR, ME. 


Oct. 27.—Fela Rybier, pianist, who 
has just returned from Germany, was 
one of the soloists at a concert given by 
the Schumann Club for its reception 
opening the season, at the home of the 
president, Mrs. Henry F. Drummond. 
Miss Rybier played brilliantly a Chopin 
Scherzo and Mendelssohn’s Scherzo in 
E Minor. Vocal numbers were given by 
Mrs. Linwood Jones, soprano; Carrie O. 
Newman, contralto, and Allan R. Hay- 
cock, tenor. Dorothy Doe Hicks and 
Mary Hayes Hayford were the accom- 
panists. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 





WORCESTER, MASS. 


Oct. 27.—The Steinert Concerts opened 
the evening of Oct. 10 with a recital in 
Mechanics’ Hall by John McCormack, 
tenor. A capacity audience greeted the 
singer. The program ranged from Bach 
to present-day composers and was made 
doubly pleasing to the audience by the 
work of the accompanist, Edwin Schnei- 
der, and Lauri Kennedy, ‘cellist. The 
audience was most responsive to the 
group of Irish folk-songs. 

ALICE GWENDOLINE ALBEE. 


John Barclay, baritone, will give a 
recital in Aurora, IIl., on Nov. 8. 





ANEW SONG-HIT! 


By that genius of 
vocal composition 


CHARLES 
WAKEFIELD 
CADMAN 


66 MY 
THOUGHTS 
ARE YOU” 


Featured by 


JOHN STEEL 


ASK TO HEAR THE 
VICTOR AND 
BRUNSWICK RECORDS 


2000 copies sold the first day this 
song was placed on the market. 


HAROLD FLAMMER 
PUBLISHER 


57 W. 45th St., New York 











Private and Class Lessons. 





HELEN HOPERIRA 


has resumed teaching at her Studio, 31 Allerton St., Brookline, Boston, Mass. 
Special Courses for Professionals. 
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, LL ODLL OO LE cic detl Lima, Ou10.—New officers for the _ WASHINGTON, D. C.—Helen Ware, 
iy —7 . — Etude are Irene Harruff Klinger, presi- violinist, has returned from a three 
# eo: r 4 dent; Mrs. J. E. Evans, vice-president; months’ ——— — “ New —— 

Ino YrOrmM < ae. Violet Bradley, secretary-treasurer, and “ss — er a rey oS 

Wpoe te APF | Mrs. Paul Timmerman, assistant secre- schoedier nas opened a studio 1 
WA ‘a Peo 2 ~—s tary-treasurer. The subject of the open- ington. Beatrice Wainwright, coloratura 

Xo A) i ' ing meeting was “Music of the Early soprano, has returned to her Washington 

=z L.. y American Colonies,” and the year’s work studio after an absence of several 

y Si > oe ~ will be devoted exclusively to a study of months. Gurle Louise Corey recently 
a =< > Aral |e American music. held the first opera class of the seaso1 
ae zs ie at her studio. The operas to be studied 





OttuMWA, IowA.—A recital was given 
by Clara Davison Watts of Des Moines, 
soprano, at the Ottumwa Music Club’s 
first meeting of the season at the Hotel 


Ottumwa. 
* a * 


NEWTON, IowA.—The Newton Woman’s 
Club through its music department will 
sponsor a series of community concerts 
this winter. The concerts will be held 
Sunday afternoons in the junior high 
school auditorium. 

* * * 

TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Anne E. Hulman, 
in the first of a series of talks on music 
appreciation before the Music Club, dis- 
cussed rhythm, melody and harmony and 
gave illustrations at the.piano. About 
100 women were present. 


xk * * 
OSKALOOSA, IowA.—The Logan-Allen 
Concert Company, assisted by Mrs. 


Martha H. Morgan, appeared lately in 
a recital at Ottumwa, Iowa, the first of 
a series of concerts over the State which 
these local musicians will give this 
season. 

* K * 

MILWAUKEE, WIs.—Carl F. Mueller, 
organist of Grand Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, has begun his series of re- 
citals. There will be eight of these reci- 
tals, once each month. The first this 
season was Mr. Mueller’s fiftieth public 
program in seven years. 

* ok * 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The Amateur Musi- 
cal Club presented Lucy Bates, mezzo- 
soprano. with Mrs. Ray Riefler as ac- 
companist, in its first recital for the year 
in the Y. W. C. A. auditorium at 4 
o’clock. Miss Bates sang an interesting 
program artistically. 

ok a OK 

MonMOUTH, ILL.—Edna B. Riggs and 
Evelyn Fort, members of the faculty of 
Monmouth College Conservatory, T. Mer- 
ril Austin, director, were heard latelv in 
a recital of two-piano music, assisted by 
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Claire Hughes, soprano; Mary Howard, 
violinist, and Evelyn Fort, organist. 
os * % 


MontTcuair, N. J.—Florence van Wes- 
tervelt of the Florence van Westervelt 
Music School of New York and Mont- 
clair, gave an informal musicale at the 
Vanderbilt Studios to introduce her 
pupil, Bettina Mallory. Richard Barrett, 
pianist, was also heard as soloist and 
accompanist. ss «& 


BANGOR, ME.—The following officers of 
the Old Town Festival Chorus have been 
re-elected: Frank W. Phelps, president; 
Charles Elkins, vice-president; Effie 
Lenfest, secretary-treasurer; Frank X. 
Lavallee, librarian; Mrs. George E. 
Landry, conductor, and Ruth Water- 
house, accompanist. 

* 





* * 


VERMILION, S. D.—The first faculty 
recital of the season was given at the 
University of South Dakota by Marcella 
Menge, soprano, whose program included 
music by Bach, Wolf, Brahms, Puccini, 
Lully, Vidal, Saar, Rummell and others. 
The auditorium was well filled. G. Davis 
Brillhart, also of the faculty, acted as 
accompanist. . = ss 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—A faculty recital by 
members of the Tiffany School of Music 
faculty was given in the Y. M. C. A. 
auditorium recently. Those taking part 
were Oliver Smith, tenor; Mary Herdan 
Tiffany, pianist; George W. Killius, 
violinist; Paul C. Beebe, ’cellist: Jessie 
Madeline Smith, pianist, and George 
Dietz Anson, accompanist. 

*k ok AE 

WICHITA, KAN.—Samuel Burkholder, 
recently engaged as pianist at the 
Wichita College of Music and Dramatic 
Art, gave a well attended recital in the 
auditorium of the new college building 
recently, playing compositions by Wag- 
ner-Brassin, Chopin and Liszt. He was 
assisted by Elsie Randall Needles, con- 
tralto, and William Wrigley, violinist. 








MUSICIANS’ 


Sioux City, lowA.—The highest honoz 
in musical circles at the University of 
Iowa has been bestowed upon Harry F. 
Larson of Sioux City. Mr. Lorson has 
been appointed concertmaster of the 
university orchestra as well as given a 
scholarship. When seven years old Mr. 
Larson began his musical education, 
enrolling under Frederic Heizer of the 
Heizer School of Music here. 

* * ca 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Mel-Harmonic 
Club, conducted by Mrs. Frederick Nuss- 
baum, gave its second public concert re- 
cently at the Hotel Statler. An audience 
of about 500 was in attendance. Un- 
usually fine work was done by Louise 
Bernero in a Chopin Concerto, and by 
Anna Sorkin in Liszt’s Twelfth Rhap- 
sody. There were also concerted piano 
numbers and violin and vocal pieces. 


* * * 


KANSAS City, KAN.—The Mozart Club 
presented at the Chamber of Commerce 
a program of French music, given by 
Paula Gunther, Vera Palmer, Alberta 
Schilling, Mrs. G. R. Strunk, Mrs. T. J. 
Pattie, Lavena Morrison, Mrs. Clyde 
Badger, Margaret Felt, Mrs. J. W. Lane 
and Mrs. Fred Fuchs, with Mrs. Burrell 
Garner, Mrs. W. E. Henry, Mary E. 
Daish and Mrs. S. B. Stephens as ac- 


companists. 
* * * 


PONTIAC, Micu.—Cecil Forsyth’s 
Choral Ballad was a feature of an in- 
teresting exchange concert given by the 
Highland Park Musical Club for the 
local Tuesday Musicale in the Congrega- 
tion Church auditorium. This work was 


sung by nine of the club members. Mrs. 
Basil Holt, soprano, and Mrs. L. E. 


Bailey, contralto, sang several solos; a 
group of piano numbers by Mozart, Mac- 
Dowell and Debussy was played by 
Marguerite Messerich, and Miss Krabil 
also gave a piano solo. 








DIRECTORY 


are “Carmen,” “Mignon,” ‘“Trovatore,’ 


“Samson et Dalila” and “Romeo and 


Juliet.” 


* * * 


KANSAS City, KAN.—Irene Haljerson. 
Mrs. C. H. Martinek and Paula Gunther, 
singers; Eugenia Hoot, violinist and con- 
certmaster of the newly organized Civic 
Orchestra, and Marie Bliss and Dorothy 
McKinley, pianists, contributed an inter- 
esting program at a meeting of the Mac- 
Dowell Club at the Chamber of Com- 
merce.—The Grieg Music Study Club 
recently met at the home of Mrs. Harry 
Woodlief, in the Argentine district, when 
Ella Rose Lloyd, Louise Hutchins, Louise 
Chamberlain and the Club Chorus ap- 
peared on the program. 

2K cg * 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The Tiffany Schoo] 
of Music opened the season with a fac- 
ulty recital in the Y. W. C. A. audi- 
torium, when the ensemble playing of 
Mary Berdan Tiffany, pianist; George 
W. Killius, violinist, and Paul C. Beebe, 
‘cellist, was a feature of the program. 
Oliver Smith, tenor, artistically gave 
three groups of songs, which included 
numbers composed for him by John Kes- 
der, Jr., Vernon Henshie and Agnes 
Lloyd. Jessie Madeline Smith, pianist, 
and George Dietz Anson, accompanist. 
added to the success of the concert. 

ok ok * 


INDIANA, PA—A community music 
campaign has been inaugurated here un- 
der the auspices of Indiana Community 
Service. The organization work was 
started by Francis A. Wheeler from the 
national headquarters of Community 
Service. The music committee in charge 
of the movement is headed by Anna G. 
Lumley and includes the following: H. 
J. Laughlin, vice-chairman; Miss C. M. 
Gessler, Mrs. W. H. Jackson, Mrs. J. 
Blair Sutton, Mrs. E. C. Buchheit, Mary 
St. Clair King, Dorothy Heyden, Wil- 
liam Beck. Hugh Wiley, Pearl Walker, 
John St. Clark and George Clark. 
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Clarence Adler 


PIANIST—PEDAGOGUE 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


Solon Alberti 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 
Studio: 9 W. 76th St., New York 
Phone: Wadsworth 1989 


Julia Allen 


Exponent of 
LOMBARDI SCHOOL OF SINGING 
675 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


Ethel Altemus 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
126 East 34th St. Vanderbilt 7693 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-eighth Season 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Margaret Anderton 
PIANO RECITALS—LECTURES 
Worth-while Pupils Taught 
832 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Phones: (res.) Schuyler 7140 and Circle 1350 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 


Eugene Bernstein 
Teacher of Piano 
Studio: 22 West 85th Street, New York 
hone: Schuyler 2365 


The Boice Studio Summer Session 
SUSAN 8S. BOICK, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 

57 West 75th Street, New York 
Endicott 0074 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown Lyric DICTION 


Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 

| West 89th St.. New York Riverside 2605 
Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Schuyler 6870 
Studio open under assistant teachers until August Ist. 


Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue, New York City 
By Appointment On 






































Mme. Virginia Colombati 


Formerly Met. Op. Oo., Govent Garden, Lenden, Bte. 
Teacher; Josephine Lmcehese, Sop. San Carle Op. 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., New York 
New York College of Music, 114 E. 85th St. 


Emma A. Dambmann 
VOCAL INSTRUOTION 
President, The Southland Singers 
137 West 93d St. Riverside 1436 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Townsend H. Fellows 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Concert and Oratorie Coach 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall Circle 0764 


Coach for Coneert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 


Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 97 Riverside Drive 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 


Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tenor 


Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
251 West 8Ist St., New York. Schuyler 7987 


Victor Harris 


Teacher of singing in all its branches 


The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


Frederick H. Haywood 


VOCAL STUDIOS 


9 W. 76th St. 
__Telephone Endicott 5840 


Arthur J. 
Vincent V. Hubbard 


Teachers 
246 Huntington Avenue 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Minna Kaufmann 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 
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Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER-—OONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St... New York 
Tel. 8623 


Rhtmetander 





Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York: 








Morton B. Knafel 
TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Studio: .152 West 78th St., New York 
Telephone: Endicott 1645 


Earle Laros 
“Pianist with a message” 
Address—Miss Jean Wiswell 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York. Endicott 1352 


Caroline Lowe 


(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER oF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. "Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherme Morreale 


Soprano 
Votce Culture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 


Phone Endicott 7957 


Helen Moss 


Exponent of La Forge-Berumen Studios 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
Students Accepted 

14 West 68th Street, New York 

Telephone Columbus 8993 


Raymond Nold | 


Conductor—Coach—Accompanist 
Musical Director 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York 
145 West 46th St. Bryant 5913 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 235 Orescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
257 West 104th St., New 
Phone Clarkson 1514 
* ° L e-Coloratu 
Adele Luis Rankin  “” so Solor"""™= 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 
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Studio: York City 











Carmen Reuben MEZZO SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singin ‘ 
Available for Concerts and Recitals 
Studio: 140 East 37th St. Vanderbilt 0416 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio, 144 East 62d St., New York 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New Yerk 
Residence: 2!84 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
ACCOMPANIST—CO ACH—COMPOSER 
Address: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


William Stickles 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. ‘Phone Wadsworth 9722 




















Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development of the 
Century” 
255 West 72nd St. 
Telephone Endicott 7887 


Crystal Waters 
SINGER OF SONGS 
Teacher of Singing 











Studio: 126 E. 60th St., New York City 
Plaza 6421 
Frank Woelber ViIoLrnisT 


Authorized Exponent of Goby Eberhardt Method 
Studio: .784a Quincy St., Brooklyn 
Bushwick 1696 


. Grand Opera Bariterme 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfh 


Teacher of Singing 

Voice Production without Interference 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW YORK 
Phone—Endicott 2779 


. Zz 
Josiah Zuro ee *  y * . 


Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City Phone Circle 9194 
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SAN FRANCISCO 

SYMPHONY BEGINS 
THIRTEENTH YEAR 
WITH NOVELTIES 


Demonstrative Welcome for 
Alfred Hertz and His Men 
at First Concert—Season 
Gathers Way as Recital 
Courses Are Opened—Mary 
Garden Dramatic on Plat- 
form 
Queena Mario Inaugurates 
Matinée Musicales — Other 
Events Swell Calendar 


AN FRANCISCO, Oct. 27.—The 

thirteenth season of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony opened at the Curran 
Theater on Oct. 19, with two works 
new to local music-lovers on the pro- 
gram. The occasion was marked by 
a warm demonstration of welcome to 
Alfred Hertz and his men. 

The novelties were Henri Rabaud’s 
“Eclogue” and Ravel’s “Rhapsodie Es- 
pagnole,” and there will be followed dur- 
ing the season by several other new 
works, including compositions by Gustav 
Holst, Kugene Goossens, Moussorgsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Saint-Saéns. 

Both the Ravel and Rabaud scores had 
a successful hearing, the quiet pastoral 
beauty of the latter being particularly 
enjoyable. The program also included 
Beethoven’s “Eroica” Symphony, which 
received a characteristically fine reading 
from Mr. Hertz. 

Prior to the concert the first lecture 
of Victor Lichtenstein’s series on the 
Symphony programs was given at Soro- 
sis Hall. Mr. Lichtenstein explained the 
compositions and there were instrumen- 
tal illustrations by Albert Elkus, piano; 
C. Addimando, oboe, and E. Kubitschek, 
bassoon. For the convenience of busi- 
ness men, Alice Seckels, the manager, 
has arranged for the lectures to be given 
at the noon hour. 

Personal magnetism and an atmos- 
phere of the dramatic which the accus- 
tomed sobriety of the concert platform 
could not subdue cast their spell over 
the major portion of Mary Garden’s 
auditors when she appeared at the 
Civic Auditorium on Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 21. 








MANAGEMENT. 


SELBY ()PPENHEINER 


68 Post STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 








PROF. M. V. DURMASHKIN 
OPERATIC TENOR 
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Studio 
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in Opera Arias — . 


vioLaA PHILO S2erano 


Formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 

SONG RECITAL—AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
Thursday Evening, November 15th 

Standard Booking Office—Henry Schroeder, Megr., 17 E. 42nd St., 


Miss Garden was probably at her best 
in the operatic arias, “Depuis le jour” 
from “Louise” and “Addio senza ran- 
cor” from “Bohéme.” Tosti’s “La Sere- 
nata” elicited recalls for several encores. 
In Tchaikovsky’s “Rococo Variations,” 
Schumann’s “Slumber Song” and Pop- 
per’s “Tarantelle” Gutia Casini, assist- 
ing ’cellist, disclosed a smooth, rich tone 
and ample technique. Georges Lauwe- 
ryns played reliable accompaniments. 
The concert was the first of the Selby C. 
Oppenheimer series. 

With Queena Mario, Metropolitan so- 
prano, as the attraction at the first of the 
Alice Seckels Matinée Musicales, the 
Colonial Ballroom was filled to capacity 
on Oct. 22. The “Waltz Song” from 
“Romeo and Juliet,” Micaela’s aria from 
“Carmen,” “Handel’s “Care Selve” and 
songs of Mozart, Beethoven, Liszt, Kreis- 
ler, La Forge, Delibes and Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach made up a program which af- 
forded keen enjoyment. Imogen Peay 
was the accompanist. 

Ada Clement, pianist, assisted by May 
Mukle, ’cellist, and Edouard Deru, vio- 
linist, appeared in concert in the same 


hall on Tuesday evening, Oct. 23. Bach’s 
Sonata for ’Cello and Piano in G, played 
by Miss Clement and Miss Mukle, was 
excellently balanced and clear in outline. 
Miss Clement’s solo numbers, played 
with technical skill and artistic discrimi- 
nation, included the difficult Chopin 
Etude, Op. 25; an aria by Schumann, 
Brahms’ Rhapsody in G Minor and two 
Preludes by Lillian Hodghead. Rebecca 
Clark’s Trio was played by Miss Clem- 
ent, Mr. Deru and Miss Mukle. The 
proceeds of the concert will be applied 
to the scholarship fund of the San Fran- 
cisco Conservatory, of which Miss Clem- 
ent is director. 

Mr. Deru and Mr. Lauweryns were the 
guests of the Musicians’ Club at a dinner 
given in the clubrooms on Oct. 20. Mr. 
Deru, who has lately established himself 
here as a member of the faculty of the 
Arrillaga Musical College, was heard in 
an eloquent reading of the César Franck 
Sonata for Violin and Piano. Mr. Lau- 
weryns, who is Miss Garden’s accom- 
panist on the present tour, was heard in 
several piano solos. 

CHARLES A. QUITZOW. 





San Carlo Opera Company Acclaimed 
in Tour Which Includes Four States 


ttl SUMMA Wut NUN 


\RENTON, ‘N. = “Oct. 21.—The — 
Carlo Opera Company gave a per- 
formance of Puccini’s ““Bohéme,” before 
a house filled to capacity and with many 
persons standing, at the Trent Theater 
on Oct. 9. Anna Fitziu appeared as 
Mimi, and won especial approval for her 
first act aria, and Maurizio Dalumi por- 
trayed the part of Rodolfo admirably. 
Others in the cast were Sofia Charlebois, 
as the gay Musetta; Giulio Fregosi as 
Marcello, both enthusiastically received ; 
Charles Galagher, Colline; Max Kaplik. 
Schaunard; Fausto Bozza and Amedeo 
Baldi. At the brilliant conclusion of the 
third act, the principal members of the 

cast were recalled again and again. 
The orchestra of eighteen players, 
under the leadership of Aldo Franchetti, 
played effectively. The conductor also 
shared in the recalls. The supporting 
cast was far above the standard of 
most traveling opera companies that 


have appeared in Trenton. 

The patronage of the event was gen- 
erous, and any future performances by 
the San Carlo Company will be sure of 
fine support, in view of the enthusiasm 
of the audience. Among the patrons 
were Governor Silzer of New Jersey; 
Frederick F. Donnelley, Mayor of Tren- 
ton; Gustav Hagedorn, conductor of the 


Trenton Symphony: Catherine M. 
Zisgen, director of music of the Trenton 


public schools; several department heads 
of the State Normal Schools; Edward 
A. Mueller, organist, and the presidents 
of the Kiwanis, Comitas, Rotary, Lions 
and other social clubs. 

FRANK L, GARDINER. 


Two Operas in Louisville 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 27.—‘‘Madama 


Butterfly’ was performed by the San 
Carlo Company on _ Oct. 17, and 
“Boheme” on the following evening. 


Both operas attracted large audiences, 
and enthusiasm ran high. The company, 
during its visit here, gave a concert in 
the new auditorium of the Women’s Club. 
REBECCA C. THOMPSON. 


Double Bill in Zanesville 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Oct. 27.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company gave a perform- 
ance of “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci” before a capacity house in 
the Weber Theater on Oct. 16. Elda 
Vettori as Santuzza and Maurizio Da 
Lumi as Turiddu made an excellent im- 
pression. Aldo Franchetti conducted. 
ORA DELPHA LANE. 


Huntington Hails “Madama Butterfly” 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Oct. 27.—That 
Huntington wants grand opera, was 
fully demonstrated at the City Audi- 


by an audience of capacity size, 
recently 


torium, 
when the San Carlo Company 






















New York 





seit Puccini? s “Madama Butterfly.’ 
The company was brought to * saeanr nd: el 
under the auspices of the Kiwanis Male 
Chorus, Dr. A. I. Marple, business man- 
ager. Anna Fitziu sang the title-réle 
part admirably and was warmly ap- 
plauded. Honors for the evening were 
also shared by Colin O’More as Pinker- 
ton, Graham Marr as Sharpless, and 
Elvira Leveroni as Suzuki. Other parts 
were satisfactorily filled by Amedeo 
Baldi, Fausto Bozza, Charles E. 
Galagher and Sofia Maslova. Aldo 
Franchetti conducted excellently. 

Mrs. H. A. LAWRENCE. 


Musical Club Aids 
High School Organ 
WICHITA, KAN., Oct. 27.—At the first 
meeting for the season of the Wichita 
Musical Club a check for $100 was pre- 
sented by members of the club to the 
Jessie L. Clark Memorial Organ for the 
new High School auditorium. Miss Clark 
is a charter member of the club and has 
been prominent in its activities during 
the thirty-one years of its existence. 
Leida Mills, a former president of the 
club and charter member, gave an inter- 
esting talk on the work of the club and 
its influence in making “re a musi- 
cal city. T. L. KREBs. 


Wichita Fund for 


Louise Stallings Weds 
Robert Dudley Morgan 
in lien vaiataed mening 
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Louise Stallings and Her Husband, Robert 
Dudley Morgan 
Louise Stallings, mezzo-soprano, who 


has sung in practically every part of the 
United States and in many cities in Can- 
ada, was recently married to Robert 
Dudley Morgan, a New York business 
man. The ceremony was performed out- 
of-doors on the shore of a lake, in defer- 
ence to the bride’s love for the open. Mr. 
Morgan, a native of Canada, is a natu- 
ralized citizen of the United States. The 
pair will make their home in New York, 
where Mrs. Morgan is soloist at the New 
Church. She will continue her profes- 
sional career and will give her first New 
York program in two seasons in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 25, on which 
occasion she will devote her entire pro- 
gram to songs of the moderns from five 
nations. Many numbers on her progran, 
will be new to New York, including one 
by Sgambati. Songs by Ferrari, Arthur 
Bliss and Homer Grunn will be included 
in her English group. John Doane will 
be at the piano. Miss Stallings will ful- 
fill many engagements in New York and 
vicinity this winter. Prior to her mar- 
riage she made a summer tour of fifteen 
weeks. 
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MOVE FOR BANDS IN 
NEW YORK SCHOOLS 


New Plan Will Provide In- 
structors in Instrumental 
Music 


A movement was launched recently at 
a mass meeting at the High School of 
Commerce, New York City, to bring free 
orchestral and band instrument instruc- 
tion to thousands of school children in 
the public schools of Greater New York. 

The plan has been initiated through 


the American Guard, Inc., an organiza- 
tion made up of prominent men who de- 
vote their leisure time to the interests of 
the city boy. It is sponsored by Major 
Arthur Hoffman of Leo Feist, Inc., who 
evolved the entire scheme after months 
of study. 

The mass meeting was arranged for 
the Board of Education and the guests 
included leading educational officials, 
among them George H. Gartlan, Director 
of Music in the Schools of New York 
City. An ambitious musical program 
Was given and speeches were made by 
Major Hoffman and others. 

Group instruction in classes of fifty 
is contemplated. The American Guard 
has offered to provide at least 100 in- 
structors for various band and orches- 
tral instruments, with the exception of 
the piano, and no charge will be made 
for their services. The city is being 
asked to provide the use of classrooms 
in the public schools after school hours 
as its share in the work. 

Although a number of the high schools 
in New York City have their own orches- 
tras, these organizations are open only 
to students who have had some prelimi- 
nary musical training. The American 
Guard plan would enable each public 
school in the city to have its own band 
and orchestra. 








Saenger Gives First Musicale-Tea 


The first in a series of musicale-teas 
at the Oscar Saenger Studios this season 
was given on the afternoon of Oct. 16. 
The singers were Marie Louise Wagner, 
soprano, in an aria from “Gioconda,” 
Schumann’s “Widmung” and two songs 
by Wolf; Louise Rhondda, soprano, in a 
group of “Songs from the Chinese” by 
Bantock, and numbers by Catalani and 
Février; Oliver Stewart, tenor, in “The 
Dream” from Massenet’s “Manon” and 
songs by Watts, Fish and Fisher, and 
Richard Hale, baritone, in “Die Frist ist 
um” from Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman,” 
“In questa tomba” by Beethoven, and 
songs by Tom Dobson, Debussy, Ireland 
and Guion. Miss Chase was the accom- 
panist and Elsa Warde and Mrs. Richard 
Hale were hostesses. 


New York Trio Plays at Hunter 


The New York Trio gave another con- 
cert at Hunter College on the evening of 
Oct. 18, playing Mozart’s Trio in C and 
Smetana’s Trio in G. The large audi- 
ence was enthusiastic in its approval 
and demanded several encores. Recent 
engagements for the organization in- 
clude concerts in the People’s Symphony 
series at Washington Irving High School 
on the evening of Nov. 16; in Stamford, 
Conn., on Jan. 9; in Meadville, Pa., on 
Jan. 31, and in Pittsburgh on Feb. 1. 





Gerhardt Chooses Songs by Four Com- 
posers for Aeolian Hall Recital 


Elena Gerhardt will sing four Biblical 
songs by Dvorak, five lieder by Wein- 
gartner, six Gipsy songs by Brahms and 
a group of songs by Strauss in her first 
New York recital of the. season in 
Aeolian Hall on the evening of Nov. 4. 
Paula Hegner, who has played for her 
in many European tours, arrived recently 
to act as her accompanist in this country. 


Carmen Reuben Opens Season 


Carmen Reuben, mezzo-soprano, re- 
sumed teaching in October after a sum- 
mer spent in fulfilling several concert en- 
gagements in New York and New Eng- 
land. Miss Reuben, who made a success- 
ful début in New York last season, 
studied with Franz X. Arens and Fran- 
cis Rogers. Her interpretations of Ger- 
man and French songs, Italian classics 


and early English songs have met with 
warm praise from the public and critics. 
In addition to her private teaching Miss 
Reuben teaches at the Seymour School 
of Musical Re-Education. She will be 
heard in a New York recital later in the 
season, 


Albertina Rasch Will 
Prepare for U. S. Tour in 
New York Dance Studio 
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Albertina Rasch, Who Has Returned to 
This Country After Successes as a Dancer 
in Europe 
Albertina Rasch, formerly premiére 

danseuse of the Century Opera Com- 

pany, has opened a studio at 344 West 

Seventy-second Street, where she will de- 

vote the season to teaching and prepar- 

ing the programs for the extensive tour 
which she will make next season under 
the management of Ernest Briggs, Inc. 

Since Miss Rasch was last in America, 

she spent two years in Europe, and 

achieved marked success in many cen- 
ters. She was particularly successful in 

Vienna, where she became a great favor- 

ite. 








Samoiloff Gives House-Warming 


Lazar S. Samoiloff, teacher of sing- 
ing, gave a house-warming in his newly 
acquired home on West Eighty-fifth 
Street on the evening of Oct. 24. The 
affair, which was arranged on short 
notice, was also in honor of Rosa Raisa 
and Giacomo Rimini, who left on the 
following day on a concert tour before 
rejoining the Chicago Opera forces. 
Among those present were Rosa Raisa, 
Giacomo Rimini, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Hageman, Elizabeth Rethberg, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. S. Keith, Andreas de Seguorola, 
Mana Zucca, Gennaro Papi, Kurt 
Schindler, Charles Carver, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Borovsky, M. B. Swaab, C. C. Smith, 
Mollie Smith, B. Cassell, Ethel Dobson. 
F. W. Riesberg. Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Hadley, Mr. and Mrs. Paulo Longone, 


Antonio Bagarozzi, Helen Lubarska, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Neel, Maria Luisa 
Escobar, Miss Fein, Lenore Cornwell, 


Melba Budge, Mr. and Mrs. G. Bernard, 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Holt, Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Gobert, E. M. Gattel and John 
Majeski. A short program was given 
by Mr. Borovsky, Miss Rethberg, Mrs. 
Hadley and Charles Carver. The ac- 
companists were Richard Hageman and 
Henry Hadley. 





Duncan Dancers to Have Support of 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 

The Duncan Dancers, Anna, Lisa and 
Margo, in the first recital of their Amer- 
ican tour at Carnegie Hall on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 3, will have the assistance 
of the Metropolitan Opera House Or- 
chestra, led by Giuseppe Bamboschek. 
The program will include an extended 
excerpt from Gluck’s “Alceste.” 


FRANCE TO HONOR WINNER 
IN CORTOT’S PARIS CLASS 





David Mannes School Announces Plans 
for Extension Class in Europe 
Next Spring 


Plans have now been completed for the 
extension class of the David Mannes 
Music School, which will be conducted in 
Paris next spring by Alfred Cortot. 
Shortly before leaving France Berthe 


Bert, Mr. Cortot’s assistant at the school, 
had a conference with Mr. Cortot and 
went over details which will be carried 
cut both in America and in Paris. The 
class will not include only Americans, as 
formerly announced, but will be open to 
pianists from all countries; but the schol- 
arships of the Walter Scott Foundation 
are reserved for American students. The 
student among the scholarship holders 
who is awarded first place by a selected 
jury will have a high honor conferred 
upon him by the Ministry of Fine Arts 
Committee of Artistic Expansion. 

The cost of the course in France for 
non-scholarship pupils will be less than 
formerly announced, cooperation he- 
tween the Mannes School and the au- 
thorities in France having reduced the 
sum by five or six thousand francs. In 
order to insure rapid progress after the 
pupils reach France, Mr. Cortot has re- 
quested Miss Bert to send him a detailed 
report on the work of each student. 

Before leaving France, Miss Bert was 
made Musical Attaché of the French 
Bureau for the United States, and it will 
be her duty to record the musical re- 
sources and activities of this country for 
the archives of the Bureau. 





Carreras Returns to New York This 
Month 


Maria Carreras, pianist, will give a 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Nov. 24. Her 
program will include Busoni arrange- 
ments of a Bach Prelude, and Toccata 
and Fugue, Schubert’s Variations Im- 
promptu, Chopin’s Sonata in B Flat 
Minor, three Brahms Waltzes and num- 
bers by Liszt, de Falla and Mana Zucca. 
Mme. Carreras was soloist with the 
Baltimore Symphony on Oct. 28, and will 
appear in a pair of concerts with the 
Cleveland Orchestra on Nov. 29 and 30. 





Composers’ League to Publish Magazine 


The first issue of a new magazine, to 
be published by the League of Compos- 
ers, will make its appearance in Decem- 
ber and will contain articles by Edwin 
Evans, Adolph Weissman and Lawrence 
Gilman. The magazine will be devoted 
to critical discussion of the modern 
school of composition and later issues 
will contain articles by Leigh Henry, 
Guido M. Gatti, Henry Pruniéres, Emile 
Vuillermoz and others. 


Viola Philo to Sing in Aeolian Hall 


Viola Philo, soprano, formerly a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will give a recital in Aeolian 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 15. With 
Lina Coén at the piano, she will sing 
groups in Italian, French, German and 
English. The French group will include 
a request number, the air of Salome 
from Massenet’s “Hérodiade.” 








Buck to Lecture at Teachers’ Conference 


Dudley Buck, teacher of singing, has 
been chosen to give the principal address 
at the voice conference which is sched- 
uled for Dec. 27 as a part of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association meeting 
in Pittsburgh during the Christmas holi- 
days. Harold L. Butler, dean of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts of Syracuse University, 
will be the chairman. 





William Simmons to Remain Under 
Fullerton Management 


William Simmons, baritone, who has 
been under the management of M. L. 
Fullerton for several years, will remain 
under the same direction. It was er- 
roneously stated in the Fall Issue that 
he was being booked for concerts by the 
Josef LeMaire Concert Bureau. 





“Indian Love Lyrics” Sung at Rivoli 


The music program at the Rivoli The- 
ater during the week beginning Oct. 28 
included ‘an elaborate production of Amy 
Woodforde-Finden’s “Indian Love Lyr- 


ics,” which replaced the usual orchestra! 
overture. Susan Ida Clough, mezzo- 
soprano; John Bernard, baritone, and 
Maurice Cass, dramatic reader, were the 
principal participants. John Wenger, art 
director of the Riesenfeld theaters, has 
designed settings for the production. A 
Harlequinade was danced by Miss Mar- 
ley and Paul Oscard, with a special stage 
investiture. The orchestra was conducted 
alternately by Irvin Talbot and Emanuel 
Baer. Frank Stewart Adams and J. Van 
Cleft Cooper played organ numbers. The 
orchestral program at the Rialto Theater 
included an excerpt from Puccini’s “Bo- 
héme” and a Riesenfeld “Classical Jazz” 
number, led by Mr. Riesenfeld and Willy 
Stahl. Alexander Richardson, organist, 
was another soloist. 





Leila Livian to Make Début in Opera at 
Manhattan 


Leila Livian, soprano, will make her 
operatic début in a special performance 
of Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
at the Manhattan Opera House on the 
evening of Nov. 8. She will have the 
assistance of Rogelio Baldrich, tenor, as 
Turiddu, a large chorus and an orches- 
tra of sixty pieces. Following the per- 
formance, the ballet, “The Dance of the 
Hours,” will be given by a corps of 
thirty-eight dancers and soloists. The 
conductors will be Mr. Dell’Orefice and 
Mr. Triputti. The latter is Miss Livian’s 
teacher. Miss Livian has received al] 
her training in America. 





Friends of Music Will Present Bach 
Program 


The first concert in the series of ten 
subscription concerts of the Society of 
the Friends of Music will be given in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 11. 
The program will be devoted to works of 
Bach, namely the Cantatas, No. 52 
(“Falsche Welt, dir trau ich nicht”) and 
No. 10 (“Meine Seele ’erhebt den Her- 
ren”), and the Brandenburg Concerto, 
No. 5,in D. Elizabeth Rethberg, Marion 
Telva and William Gustafson will be 
soloists. Artur Bodanzky will conduct. 
Stephen Townsend is chorus master. 





Jewish Artists to Publish “Who’s Who” 
in American Music 


_The Jewish Ministers Cantors’ Asso- 
ciation of America is compiling a book 
of “Who’s Who in the Jewish Musical 
Life of the Nation” in connection with 
the thirtieth anniversary, which will be 
celebrated in Madison Square Garden on 
Feb. 3, 1924. Jewish artists are request- 
ed “y send their data to Rev. Jacob Rapa- 
port. 





Hopp Arranges Concert Series 


Julius Hopp is arranging a series of 
concerts under the auspices of Naturali- 
zation Aid League, the first of which was 
scheduled for the New Star Casino on 
the evening of Nov. 2. The artists will 
be Egrid Tellieri, soprano; Mme. Mo- 
desti, contralto; Philip Culossi, tenor; 
Jacques Green, baritone; Winifred Ridge, 
soprano; Mischa Balkanoff, baritone, and 
Ida Grasseli, accompanist. 





Mary Howard on Tour with Dancer 


Mary Howard, soprano, is appearing 
as soloist on tour with Irene Castle and 
her company. Miss Howard has sung 
successfully in the cities visited and in 
several places has been booked for indi- 
vidual concerts later in the season. Re- 
fore leaving on her present tour Miss 
Howard was soloist for two weeks with 
the Palace Symphony in San Antonio, 
Tex., her home city. 





Matilde Jones in Recital 


Matilde Jones, pianist, a pupil of 
Edwin Hughes, was heard in recital in 
Ethical Culture Hall on Oct. 23 under 
the auspices of the Fraternal Association 
of Musicians. Her program included 
Debussy’s Arabesque in E and “Reflets 
dans l’eau,” the Hughes Paraphrase on 
Strauss’ “Wiener Blut Waltz,” two Mac- 
Dowell numbers and the Rachmaninoff 
Prelude, Op. 32, No. 10. Alice Ralph 
Wood, sovrano, and Giuseppi Adami, 
violinist, also took part. 





Juliette Velty Prepares New Programs 
in Paris 

Juliette Velty, diseuse and dramatic 
artist, is now in France, where she is 
preparing several new programs in 
which she will soon be heard in America. 
She is working on a dramatic sketch 
under two of the best artists of the Comé- 
die Francaise and is preparing a new 
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program of French songs and dances un- 
der one of the artists from the Opéra. 
Miss Velty has made many appearances 
in New York and other cities of the East 
and has been especially successful in 
French action songs in costume. She is 
a pupil of Sergei Klibansky and Leroy 
Tebbs and was a teacher of French dic- 
tion at the Klibansky studios. Miss 
Velty, a Franco-Belgian by birth, is a 
aturalized American citizen. 


















Harold Gibbs to Teach at Institute of 
Musical Art 


The course in music appreciation at 
the Institute of Musical Art, given in 
former years by the late Henry E. Kreh- 
biel, is being conducted this season by 
Dr. Harold Beckwett Gibbs, for fourteer. 
years a member of the staff of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory. He studied the Gre- 
gorian Chant at the Solesmes Benedic- 
tine Monastery on the Isle of Wight as a 
part of his preparation in the history of 
music. The opera orchestra, under Dr. 
Alexander Savine, has been reorganized 
with a membership of forty. Operatic 
» performances will be given in December 
and March. 



























Klibansky Pupils Fulfill Engagements 
| Among the pupils of the Klibansky 
studios who have achieved success re- 
cently is Virginia Rea, coloratura so- 
prano, who gave a successful recital in 
Aeolian Hall last month. She will leave 
soon on an extensive tour. Cyril Pitts, 
tenor, another pupil, is singing at the 
Presbyterian Church in Plainfield. Al- 
veda Lofgren has been engaged as so- 
vrano soloist at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Orange. Elsie Duffield has 
been engaged to sing in the Shubert pro- 
duction, “Blossom Time.” Walter Jan- 
kuhn, tenor, has been heard recently in 
| several concerts in San Antonio. 


















Fight Hundred Pupils Enroll in Music 
Settlement 









Twenty different nationalities are rep- 
resented in the more than 800 pupils 
who enrolled last week at the Music 
School Settlement on East Third Street. 
Registrations have been made for in- 
struction in piano, singing, violin, ’cello, 
theory, ensemble and sight-reading. Be- 
tween 300 and 400 children are on the 
waiting list, half of whom will probably 
be accepted before the year is over. Be- 
sides the classes named, there will be 
choral classes and training in rhythmic 
dancing. Several orchestras will be 
formed to give free concerts. 















Polak Songs on Recital Programs 


Emil J. Polak’s songs, “Eagle” and 
“Rest” appear on the programs of sev- 
eral recitalists who will be heard in New 


York shortly, among them Gita Glazé, 
Irene Wilder and Thelma Thelmare. Mr. 
Polak will be at the piano for these 
singers. 





Proschowsky Begins Lecture Series 


Frantz Proschowsky, teacher of sing- 
ing, who has recently opened a studio on 


Riverside Drive, has inaugurated a series 
of lectures which he will continue on the 
first and third Friday of each month. 





Edgar Schofield Engaged for Choir 


Edgar Schofield, baritone, has been 
engaged for the choir of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Fifth Avenue and Elev- 
enth Street, Dr. William C. Carl, or- 
ganist. Mr. Schofield began his duties 
with a performance of excerpts from 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” given by the 
choir, on Oct. 28. He was formerly solo 
baritone at St. Bartholomew’s Church. 





Pupils of Edwin Johnson Heard 
A good-sized audience heard the con- 
cert given by pupils of Edwin Johnson 
at his studio in Brooklyn on the evening 
of Oct. 24. Arias by Flotow, Weber, 


Leoncavallo, Gounod and Meyerbeer and 
songs by Speaks, Neidlinger, Ware, Her- 





bert, Kramer, Mana Zucca and others 
were sung by Angelyn Nelson, Esther 
Hultgren, Irene Croft, Ella Krause, 
Kathryn Behnke, May Lucas, Dorothy 
Reims, Marie Anderson, Joseph Kilduff, 
John McKenna, Joseph Branagan and 
Arthur Johnson. Mr. Johnson was 
heard in a group of songs. 





Varied Music at Capitol Theater 
The musical program arranged by S. 
L. Rothafel at the Capitol Theater during 
the week beginning Oct. 28 included the 


Intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
played by the orchestra under Erno 
Rapee; the aria “Vissi d’Arte” from 
“Tosca,” sung by Elsa Stralia, soprano; 
a divertissement to MacDowell’s “To a 
Wild Rose,” sung by William Robyn, 
tenor, and danced by Maria Gambarelli, 
in a special setting designed by Clark 
Robinson, and a “Golly-Wog” Dance v, 
Thalia Zanou. Florence Mulholland, con- 
tralto, assisted by a quartet made up of 
Joseph Wetzel, Ava Bombarger, Douglas 
Stanbury and Pater Harrower, sang “La 
Rosita.” Doris Niles gave a Spanish 
dance to music by Lecunoa. 


’ 





Give Concert at Psychology Center 

A concert before the members of the 
Psychology Center was given by a num- 
ber of artists at the Union Church Social 


Center on the evening of Oct. 18. Those 
heard were Louis Lazarin, baritone; 
Slecna Bozka, soprano; Sophia Winfield, 
soprano, and Max Gegna, ’cellist. It was 
the first of a series of concerts planned 
for the club by Bernard Steinberg, edi- 
tor of the Sunday music page of the New 
York American. 





Gruen to Tour with Althouse 
Rudolph Gruen, accompanist and 
coach, will be at the piano for Paul Alt- 
house and Arthur Middleton in several 


concerts in November, and after the first 
of the year will tour as accompanist for 
Mr. Althouse for the third season. Sev- 
eral of Mr. Gruen’s compositions have 
appeared on recent concert programs, 
among them “Phantom Ships,” used by 
Mr. Althouse, and “Lullaby,” which was 
sung by Virginia Rea in her New York 
recital recently. 


Rubinstein Chorus Begins Rehearsals 

William Rogers Chapman, musica! di- 
rector, and Mrs. Chapman, president of 
the Rubinstein Club, have closed their 
summer home at Shelburne, N. H., and 
have returned to their apartments at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. Rehearsals of the 
Rubinstein Chorus were resumed on Oct. 
24. The Club, which is beginning its 
thirty-seventh season, will give the usual 
number of concerts and will also present 
several famous artists in recitals. 





Goldberg to Manage Ukrainians’ Tour 


A. I. Goldberg has been engaged as 
manager for the Ukrainian National 
Chorus on an extensive tour through the 
United States, Mexico and Cuba, booked 
by Max Rabinoff. Mr. Goldberg will also 
further the interests of the Institute of 
Operatic Art, of which Mr. Rabinoff is 
the director. He will be gone about six 
months. 


Homer Nearing Opens New York Studio 


Homer Nearing, pianist and composer, 
has opened a New York studio at 127 
West Fifty-sixth Street, where he will 
meet pupils every Tuesday and Wednes- 
way by appointment. Mr. Nearing re- 
cently had three piano works, “Reflec- 
tion,” “Flames” and “Nocturne on an 
Old Melody,” accepted for publication by 
Schroeder and Gunther. 





Pupils of Nikola Zan Active 

James I. Johnson, tenor, a pupil of 
Nikola Zan, has been engaged as leading 
tenor with the De Wolf Hopper company, 
which is presenting Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas. Mr. Johnson is the third of 
Mr. Zan’s pupils to obtain a professional! 
engagement this season. 


Schoen-René in New Studios 
Mme. Schoen-René, teacher of singing, 
has returned from her summer teaching 
season in Europe. She has taken new 
studios in New York at 235 West Sev- 
enty-first Street, where her classes will 
be conducted. 


Torrens Resumes Teaching 


L. A. Torrens, teacher of singing, has 
returned to New York and reopened his 
studio, where he will conduct classes four 
days a week. Mrs. Torrens will teach on 
the other two days. 


Recognition in America 
and on Continent Comes 
to Marie von Unschuld 
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Photo by John Howard Paine 
Marie von Unschuld, Pianist, Lecturer and 





Author 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 13.—Marie von 
Unschuld, Viennese pianist, whose 


“areer as a pianist, teacher and author 
has brought her recognition in both 
Europe and America, will be heard again 
in concert this season. Last season Mme. 
von Unschild gave a series of thirty-six 
recitals in (1e principal centers, includ- 
ing such cities as New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Buffalo, Salt Lake 
City, Los Angeles and San Francisco. A 
feature of the programs was the en- 
semble playing with her small daughter, 
Madeleine, who is a young performer of 
much ability. 

Mme. von Unschild_ received her 
musical education under such masters as 
Stavenhagen, Leschetizky, Rubinstein, 
and Dont, studying the violin as well as 
the piano. She was formerly court 
pianist to the Queen of Roumania and 
has been decorated by many kings and 
music academies in Europe. Her activ- 
ities also extend to the lecture field, her 
lectures on piano technique being illus- 
trated with motion pictures. She has 
appeared in this capacity at Columbia 
University, the Catholic University of 


America in Brookland, D. C.; at Cha- 
tauqua, N. Y., and before the New York 
Teachers’ Association in Saratoga. She 
has to her credit several books on 
musical subjects, such as theory and 
scale practice, and has edited several 
volumes of graded studies by Czerny, 
Heller, Cramer, Clementi and Lemoine. 


Maurel’s Last Operatic Appearance 

The last appearance in grand opera 
of the late Victor Maurel was not in 
1914, as stated in various accounts of his 
death, but on Jan. 4, 1916, at a concert 
given at the Metropolitan for the benefit 
of the French ambulance unit known as 
the “French Flotilla.” Mr. Maurel ap- 
peared as Falstaff in a scene from Verdi’s 
opera. Appearing as Alice with him on 
this occasion was Mme. Gina Ciaparelli- 
Viafora, wife of Gianni Viafora of the 
staff of MUSICAL AMERICA and formerly 
a member of the Metropolitan company. 
Others appearing on the program were 
Emma Calvé, Kathleen Parlow, Yvette 
Guilbert, Carlos Salzedo and Yves Nat. 
George Barrére conducted the orchestra. 


Leginska to Play Own Works 

In her first New York recital of the 
season in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 7, Ethel 
Leginska will play Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 26, and The Rondo a Capriccio, Op. 
129; two of her own compositions, 
“Dance of a Puppet,” which will have 
its first New York hearing, and “Gar- 
goyles of Notre Dame’; six numbers by 
Chopin; Schulz-Evler’s “Blue Danube” 
and Liszt’s Ballade in B Minor, No. 2. 
Polish Society Celebrates Anniversary 

The Echo Singing Society, one of the 
largest Polish singing organizations in 
the East, celebrated its twentieth anni- 
versary in a concert given at the Polish 
National Home on St. Mark’s Place on 
the evening of Oct. 20. The program 
was devoted to music of Polish compos- 
ers. William A. Kostecho is secretary 
of the music committee. 
Hold Funeral Services for Victor Maurel 

Funeral services for Victor Maurel, 
operatic baritone, once a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who died 
at his home in New York on Oct. 22, 
were held at the Church of St. Vincent 
de Paul on the morning of Oct. 25. High 
Mass was sung by the choir of the 
church and Titta Ruffo, baritone of the 
Metropolitan, sang “La Priére_ des 
Morts” from Paladilhe’s opera, “Patrie.”’ 
The pallbearers included Edward Zieg- 
ler of the Metropolitan, Alfred Seligs- 
berg, Pitts Sanborn and William J. 
Guard. 





PASSED AWAY 
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Edward Rosser 


PHOENIX, ARIZ, Oct. 27.—Edward 
Rosser, formerly well known as a bari- 
tone and composer, died here recently 
after an illness of several years. Mr. 
Rosser, who was the son of Reese Rosser, 
a choir conductor in Philadelphia, came 
to Phoenix from Baltimore with his fam- 
ily four years ago. 


Ralph Michaelis 

CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—Ralph Michaelis, 
well-known Chicago violinist, died of 
pneumonia at his home here on Tuesday. 
Though most of his professional activi- 
tives had been given to teaching, he had 
made numerous appearances in recital 
and also was the violinist of the Beetho- 
ven Trio, a chamber music organization. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


Benjamin A. Lineback 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 28.—Benjamin A. 
Lineback, a widely known Washington 
musician and singer, died on Oct. 25 at 
his home here. He was a member of the 
quartet at Vermont Avenue Christian 
Church and was a member of the Colum- 
bian Male Quartet. Mr. Lineback was 
an active leader of community singing 
during the war. Surviving him are his 
widow, two daughters and one son. 

A. T. MARKS. 





Eugene Plowe 


PEORIA, ILL., Oct. 27.—Eugene Plowe 
president of the Peoria Conservatory of 
Music, died at his home here recently at 
following a 


the age of seventy-three, 
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stroke of paralysis. With his two broth- 
ers, Harold and Jay Plowe, he estab- 
lished the Peoria Conservatory of Music 
in 1890. He served as choir director of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church for thirty 
years, was a teacher of voice and one of 
the leaders in promoting interest in 
music here. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


Harriett Westcott Gruber 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 27.—Harriet 
Westcott Gruber, contralto, died here re 
cently of pneumonia. Mrs. Gruber was 
born in Waterville, N. Y., March 27, 
1878, and was the only daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Westcott. She received 
her musical education in Boston and, be- 
sides holding important church positions. 
was an accomplished accompanist. She 
married Luther Ernest Gruber of EI- 
mira, N. Y., in 1914. Her husband and 
one daughter survive her. 


Frederick W. Wolff 


HAGERSTOWN, Mb., Oct. 27.—F rederick 
W. Wolff, organist, died at his home near 
this city on Oct. 24, in his sixty-sixth 
year. Mr. Wolff was born in Hanover, 
Pa., and after studying in this country 
went to Leipzig, where he was gradu- 
ated from the Conservatory. Returning 
to this country, he was organist at Grace 
Episcopal Church, Baltimore, for twen- 
ty-five years, during which time his choir 
was considered the best in that city. He 
later removed to Pittsburgh and came to 
Hagerstown a few years ago. Besides 
being an organist of unusual ability, Mr 
Wolff was a fine pianist and a gifted 
composer. 
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COMPOSERS AND ARTISTS WHO WILL CONTRIBUTE TO FIRST LEAGUE PROGRAM 


Standiford Studia, Vo. O ©) Mishkin 


vo, J 


|, Ernest Bloch, Whose New Quintet Will Have Its Initial Performance; 2, Arthur Bliss, Who Will Bring Forward Two Novelties; 3, Igor Stravinsky, to Be Represented by Three Piece- 
for Clarinet; 4, Albert Roussel, Whose Divertissement for Piano and Wood-wind Will Be Played; 5, Raymonde Delaunois, Mezzo-Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera; 6, Harold 


Bauer, Pianist, and 7, the Lenox String Quartet: 


O create a center of interest for 

modern music in the vast, scat- 
tered musical life of America is an 
undertaking which has been for some 
time the ideal of various individuals 
and groups and has now found new 
and complete expression in the organ- 
ization of the League of Composers. 


It is the purpose of this group to weld 
together composer, interpretative artist, 
critic and public and stimulate develop- 
ment of new music by giving ample op- 
portunities to those interested to hear 
and study it. 

For the first season the League pro- 
poses to its subscribers that they hear 
three programs made up entirely of the 
works of contemporary men, two lecture 
recitals by musicians and scholars which 
will deal with phases of the same sub- 
ject, and receive the issues of a maga- 
zine-bulletin in which the most eminent 
of living critics will discuss the new mu- 
sical world. In the future the League 
plans a gradual expansion of these ac- 
tivities, more ambitious productions from 
which no work will be excluded because 
of size or difficulty of preparation, and 
entertains even the possibility of pub- 
lishing important new works. 

Another characteristic feature of this 
group is that the composer ‘himself is 
its center. Five men—Leo Ornstein, 
Arthur Bliss, Louis Gruenberg, Lazare 
Saminsky and Emerson Whithorne—all 
composers living here, representing in 
themselves a wide range in musical ten- 


dencies, are charter members of the 
executive board of nine which has 
brought the League into existence and 
controls its policy. 


To aid it in the selection of music 
for its programs, the League has 
created an advisory board, which. in- 


cludes Arnold Bax, Bela Bartok, Ernest 
Bloch, Edwin Evans, Rudolph Ganz, 
Guido M. Gatti, Arthur Honegger, 
Leigh Henry, Frederick Jacobi, A. Wal- 
ter Kramer, F. Malipiero, Roland 
Manuel, N. Maiscowsky, Darius Milhaud, 
G. Migot, Henry Pruniéres, Albert Rous- 
sel, Paul Rosenfeld, Boris de Schloezer, 
QO. Sonnek, Ottorino Respighi, Szyman- 
owsky, E. Vuillermoz, Egon Wellesz and 
A. Weissman. 

For its performances, the League en- 
lists the voluntary services of important 
musicians, the purpose of the organiza- 
tion making its own appeal to the true 
artist. 

It has secured as its official quartet 
the Lenox String Quartet, which will 
play chamber works at future concerts. 


The First Program 


The first program, which opens the 
Sunday evening subscription series at 
the Klaw Theater, will be given on Nov. 
11, and it is typical of the present plan 
and scope of the group. 

Ernest Bloch’s new quintet will be 
given its first performance by Harold 
Bauer and the Lenox Quartet. It is the 
first composition for a group of instru- 
ments written by Bloch during the last 
seven years, and throws an interesting 
light on his development. 
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Strongly Hebraic in quality and in ac- 
tual theme, the quintet employs the use 
of quarter tones in string accompani- 
ment in very marked manner in the first 
movement. Opening with a fast move- 
ment, the work proceeds to a poetic slow 
one and culminates in a barbaric finale. 
It is reported to be in the highest degree 
characteristic of the composer. 

Arthur Bliss, who represents the Eng- 
lish school in the League’s board, will 
make his first appearance as conductor 
in this country, presenting a new and 


specially written work for voice and 
chamber orchestra, “The Women of 
Yueh”: also his “Madam Noy.” The 


first of these is a song cycle written to 
five poems of Li Po (seventh century 
B. C.) in praise of the women in the 
south of China. Mr. Bliss wrote the 
work this summer during his stay in 
California. His “Madam Noy,” also for 
voice and chamber orchestra, has been 


heard here before. Mme. Raymonde 
Delaunois will sing. 
The remainder of the program is 


made up of Stravinsky’s three pieces for 
clarinet, Albert Roussel’s divertissement 
for piano and wood-wind, never heard 
here before, and a group of Russian and 
German songs. 


Sandor Harmati. First Violin: Wolfe Wolfinsohn, Second Violin; Nicholas Moldavan, Viola, and Emmeran Stoeber, ’Cello 


For the first League lecture, H. C. 
Colles, of the London Times, now yisit- 
ing critic of the New York Times, will 


speak on the conditions of modern 
European music. The lecture series, 
which is open to subscribers of the 


League, will be given in the Anderson 
Galleries, and the first will be delivered 
on the afternoon of Nov. 25. 


Works from Salzburg 


The second League program, on Jan. 
6, will present a program selected from 
the works heard at this summer’s Salz- 
burg festival of contemporary music. 
For the third, March 2, the League will 
present a large and important piece by 
one of the outstanding figures in new 
music. 

During the season, the subscribers, and 
a specially selected list of people inter- 
ested in modern art will receive the 
issues of a bulletin-magazine containing 
articles on the new schools, the new per- 
sonalities and even the new public by 
such men as Edwin Evans, Leigh Henry, 
Lawrence Gilman, Guido M. Gatti, Henrv 
Pruniéres, Emile Vuillermoz, Adolph 
Weissman and others. 

MINNA LEDERMAN. 
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